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I WILL TRAIN YOU AT HOME 


Stop right here. This is YOUR opportunity! Electricity is calling you, and the Electrie 
Business is in for a tremendous increase. But it needs more trained men—at big pay. B 
my Home Study Course in Practical Electricity I can train you for these positions, 


Earn $70 to $200 a Week 


You've always had a liking for Electricity and a hankering to do electrical jobs 
Now is the time to develop that talent; there’s big money in it. Even if you 
don’t know anything at all about Electricity you can quickly grasp it by my 
up-to-date, practical method of teaching. You will find it intensely interest- 
iny and highly profitable. I’ve trained and started hundreds of men in the 
Electrical Business, men who have made big successes. YOU CAN ALSO 


Be a Big Paid 
ELECTRICAL EXPERT 


What are you doing to prepare yourself for a real success? At the rate you are 
going where will you be in ten years from now? Have you the specialized train- 
ing that will put you on the road to success? Have you ambition enough to 
prepare for success, and get it? 
You have the ambition and I will give you the training, so get busy. I am 
offering you success and all that goes with it. Will you take it? I'll make 
ouan ELECTRICAL EXPERT. I will train you as you should be trained. 
Twill give you the benefit of my advice and 20 years of engineering experience 
and help you in every way to the biggest, possible success. 
My book, 


Valuable Book Free yb; 


Become an Electrical Expert,” has started many a 
man on the way to fortune. I will send a 
copy, free and prepaid, to every person answer- 


ing this advertisement. 
Good intentions never 
Act Now! get you anywhere. 
It is action, alone, that counts. NOW IS 
THE TIME TO ACT. 
L.L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 
. CHICAGO 
\, ENGINEERING 
WARE eesereenentnnerenrassennee eee WORKS 


\, 2150 LAWRENCE AVENUE 
seccee eocccece AN Dept.71, Chicago, U.S.A. 
‘. 





CHIEF ENGINEER 
COOKE 
Chicago Engineerin 

- Works ° 
Dept.71, 2150Lawrence Av. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dear Sir: You may send me 
ey free and fully prepaid, a 
copy of your book, “‘How to Become 
an Electrical Expert,” and particu- 
lare about your Home Study Course 
in Electricity and the Free Radio Course. 
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NOMO, ccnccccccccccccsccansesvessccsoses 








FREE 

BIG 
ELECTRICS 
OUTFIT 


A fine outfit of Elec 
Tools, Instruments, Mai 
als, etc., absolutely FREE 
every student. I will alsosendl 
you FREE and fully prepaid 
—Proof Lessons to show you 
how easily you can learm 
Electricity and enter this 
splendid profession by my 
new, revised and original sys 
tem of Training by Mail, 


Radio 
Course 
FREE! 


Special newly-written wi 
less course worth $45.00 given 
away free. Full particu 
when you mail coupon belowy 


Earn Money 
While Learning 


I give you something you ¢ 
use now. Early in my Ho 
Study Course I show you 
how to begin making money 
in Electricity, and help you 
get started. No need to wait 
until the whole course is com= 
»leted. Hundreds of studen 
Cove made several times 
cost of their course in sp 
time work while learning. 
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DIRECT 
to you 
from our 
Factory 


Yes, we will ship you this 
Genuine Underwood 


Rebuilt in our own factory just like new for 


ONLY $3 down—NOT ONE CENT MORE 


Until you have tried the machine 10 full days at our expense 


Our Factory 


EVERY MACHINE is fully guar? 
anteed. New parts wherever 
needed. New enamel, new nickel, new 
tering, new platen, new key rings—a 
rfect typewriter. impossible to tell 
Sten a brand new Underwood either in - 
pearance, durability or quality of finished wor! 
An up-to-date machine with two-color rib- 
bon, back spacer, stencil device, automatic 
ribbo: », tabulator, etc. In addition 
we furnish FREE waterproof cover and 
=e Touch Typewriter Instruction Book. 
ou can learn to operate this Under. 


wood in one day. 


Big Book FREE 


Our big handsomely illustrated 
catalog will be sent free on re- 
quest. It tells you all about the 
advantages of owning a STANDARD 
SIZE UNDERWOOD; how and why this 
machine will last for years, saving many 
dollars not only in the purchase price 
but in its operation. 


Send in the coupon and let us send you 
this beautifully illustrated book FREE. 
without any obligation whatever, 


Shipman -Ward Mfg. 


“Typewriter Emporium” 


Please mention 


2631 Shipman Bldg. 
sae hen and Ravenswood Aves., Chicago 


Write Right Now 


and learn how it is possible for 
us to ship you this Underwood 
Typewriter upon our free trial 
plan and our direct-to-you money 
saving methods. Get the full 
details now —just sign the coupon and 
mail eatage Get all the facts— then 


—to buy. You don’t have to 
order. Just signtheeoupor 
send it to us and we wil 

mail you our big cata- 

lo absolutely f free, 

sn will azed 

et the lveraliey of 

our offer, the 

autyand 

allaround 

xcel- 

lence of 

our 

type- 

writers. 


Free Trial 


You have ten full days in 
which to try the typewriter 
before deciding whether you 
want to keep it. Give it every 
test-see for yourself—make 
the*Underwood prove its 
worth to you. Don’t take our 
word for it—put the Under- 
wood before you and see if 
you don’t think it the great- 
est ty ypownes bargain ever 


offer: 
Co. 


4 


, Pocomgy 
TREET. 


You 


typewriter offer ex- 
cept to sign and 
send in the cou- 


This is the genuine Underwood 
Typewriter. We offer you the same 
three models of the Underwood 
Typewriter being madeand sold by 
the manufacturers today. Stand- 
ard 4-row single shift keyboard, 
Absolutely visible writing— 
the full line of typewriting is 
visible at all times. All the im- 
provements and attachments that 
any high grade typewriter ought 
to have. 


Big Saving to You 


Our plan of selling to you direct makes 
possible enormous savings, which are all 
for your benefit. Send in the coupon 
and we will send you prepaid our big 
catalog, including “A Trip Through Our 
Factory.” This shows how the Shipman- 
Ward Rebuilt Underwood is the best that 
can be produced at our Special Price. 
don’t have to do a thing to get 
our big Free catalog and com- 
plete details of our amazing 


FREE TRIAL 
COUPON 


/ SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO, 
2631 Shipman Blidg., Chicago 
Please send me FREE, all charges 
of its Prepaia , your BIG NEW cata 
OOD TYPEWRITER 
and 1 Beamplete details of your FREE 
TRIAL Offer. 


It is understood that I am under no obligation 
6 ganna and that this is to be sent without one cent 
of cos’ 
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HOLLY TREE INN. Complete Novelette ° . Winston Bouve 


On Christmas Eve Christopher Fallon planned to meet charming Cynthia Mus- 
grove at the inn for dinner. But in the few minutes while he awaited her com- 


ing he was plunged into the midst of a devastating affair which was none of his 
own, 


THE FEAST OF LIGHTS. Short Story e - Izola Forrester. ; 
The simple Christmas custom of the “feast of lights,” which the lovely Mrs. 
Yates suddenly came upon, was more than an empty ceremony, It was woman's 
offering to Life—faith even when she knew. 
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There was, to be sure, an element of altruism in Adrian's Christmas spirit. 
But there was more to it even than that. 
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New Invention Does Away 
With Dirty Coal and Wood 

































0 wonder this amazing new in- These men know the secret 
vention is bringing fortunes to They know a ¢ vod | thing w , 
acento . - e and they know th time this 
agents. All over thy whol aan Gieeer i prove ‘d Oll-Gas They 
country this new device is doing know that thi ze of high-priced 
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2412-M Oliver Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Big Money I Oliver Oil-Gas Burner and Machine Co. 

I 2412-M Oliver Building, St. Louis, Mo. | 
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know the facts you yourself , le a $5 Fo gee re Baya ll * my fa BE , ! 
can understand why this new § Also ir plan if 1 wi to make big money in 
invention is going over like I my spare time i 
understand why F. W. Bentley 
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“$60 more 
a month?’ 


"T AST night I came home with great news—a 
$60 increase in salary! I took the money 
out of my pocket and asked Mary to count 

it. You should have seen her face light up when 

she found the extra $60 I think she was even 
happier than I was, for it was the third increase 
in a year. 

“Today I am manager of my department— 
earning more money than I ever thought it 
would be possible for me to make I owe it all 
to the training 1 received from the International 
Correspondence Schools. That little coupon was 
the means of changing my whole life.” 


OW much longer are you going to wait before 

taking the step that is bound to bring you 
more money? Isn't it better to start now than to 
wait for years and then realize what the delay 
has cost you? 

One hour after supper each night spent with 
the I. C. S. in your own home will pI repare you for 
the position you want in the work you like best 

Don’t let another priceless hour go to waste! 
Without cost or obligation, let us prove that we 
can help you. Mark and mail this coupon 


——— — — — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — — 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2059, Scranton, Penna, 


Without cost or obligation, pl e tell r how I « 
position or in the subject before which I ore r 


BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
Business Management Salesmanship 
Industrial Management Advertising 
Personne! Organization Lj Better Letters 
Dtreme monagemn nt Lj) Foreign Trade 
Business Law }1 Sten graphy - pe Typing 
Banking and Banking La LB 
Accountancy (including c. P.A.) ; 
Nicholson Cost Accounting 
Bookkeeping 
Private Secretary High School 1 Subjects 
Business Spanish (© French Illustrating C) Cartooning 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
QO) Electrical Engineering O Architect 
Electric Lighting L) Blue Print Reading 
Mechanica! Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating Plumbing and Heating 
Civil Engineer Chemistry () Pharmacy 
Surveying and Mapping Automobile Work 
Metallurgy Navigation 
Steam Engineering Agriculture and Poultry 
Radio DO Airplane Engines _) Mathematic 


1 Subjects 


Name 
Street 
Address 
City.. 


Occupation... 


Persons pasting in Sumede prey pone thie coupon to the ie 
tional Correspondence Schoole Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada. 


Please 


mention 





_This simplified, complete High School Course 

ecially prepared for home study by leading 

pro: essors—meets all requirements for entrance 
to college and the leading professions. 

Whether you need High School 
training or specialized instruc- 
tion in any trade or profession 
the American School can help 
you, Check and mail coypon 
for Free Bulletin. 


American School 
Drexel Ave. and 58th Street 
Dept. H-14 
Chicago 

——_— ———— —— 
American School, Dept. H-14, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
Send me full information on the subject checked and how you will hay 

me win success. 

...Architect 
Suilding Contractor 
Automobile Engineer 


..Lawyer 
..Machine Shop Praeties 
Photoplay Writer 
..Mechanical Engineer 
Shop Superintendent 
...Employment Manager 
Steam Engineer 
...Foremanship 
Sanitary Engineer 
.. Surveyor (and Mapping) 
Draftsman and Designer Telephone Engineer 
Electrical Engineer e Telegraph Engineer 
tlectric L Ni «see High School Graduate 
zeneral Education «eee Pie Insurance Expert 
Vocational Guidance Wireless Radio 
seeeeee DUSiNESS Law Undecided 


Structural E aw 
gm Mana 

Cert. Public Accountant 
Accountant and Auditor 
Bookkeeper 


Name 
Address 











Here’ a Prescription 


or Coughs 


For quick relief try PISO’S— 
effective syrup different from all others. 
a and sane for young and old. Pleas- 


A most 


nt — no opiate’ s—no upset stomach, 
35c and 60c sizes obtainable every where. 


PISO’S—For Coughs and Colds 


MAKE MONEY 
$ AT HOME 


OU can earn from $1 to $2 an hour i in your spare time writing 
show cards. Quickly and easily learned by our new, 
“Instructograph” method. No canvassing or soliciting ; we teach 
u how, guarantee you steady work at home no matter ‘where you 

ive, and pay you cash each wee 
Full particulars and Booklet Free. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
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Solve Puzzle and WIN! [100 Pri 
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WANT TO WIN $1,000? Sure you do, then see how many objects you ceenee $i'S80d0 be 7 Clase. So 
can find in this picture beginning with “S,” like “Stove,” “Shoes, 2nd 4,900.00 390.00 35.00 
“Shirt,” etc. Have your folks or friends help. You'll have barrels of spare 4th 1,000.00 300.00 25:00 
time fun and think of winning $1,000 besides. Five $1,000 PRIZES— bth 1,000.00 300.00 25.00 
100 IN ALL ou 20000 100.00 10:00 
’ 9 4 De saees 100.00 50.00 8.00 
Winning $1,000 Easy! Here’s How! wth - 75.00 39:00 8-90 
. ‘ . Ot . * . . 
Send in your list of S-words as soon as possible. If your list i Ith to 15th 20.00 10:00 4.00 
awarded from first to fifth place, and | you have “Qualified” under a i 39.99 3-33 3-38 
Class A by sending in a $5 Henber encil order during this campaign, Bist to 100th 5.00 3.00 1.00 
you will win $1,000; under Class B ($3 pencil order) you would Prize if you or pe i 
Win $300 nder Class C (no pencil order) you would win >» You Pr if you o1 pencil 
can win without ordering a Pencil Pri R tblie Sta 1 Ban k, Mi - li . 
rizes at Republic State innea polis, 
ep Campaign for Henber Pencils READ THESE RULES 
We want every one to become ac 7 d with our pencils, the most useful of all writing Ar 
appliances. They make suits for every occasion 
. Lady’s and Gent's Style 
fee lustrati n shows our Gentl ] et style (regular $3.50, now $3 or two 






iy’s or Gent’ 
tn tien ber has many « 


,, simple graved barrel non-cloggin 





; ) comes in Colonial-Hexagon shape 
Repelli A, lead device; safety clasp; chase en- 








orrec ct wo ord or omission of a 
































* of ties for ong prince offe 4 the full 
= . - = r each prize tied f< 1 be rded tc 
here you ( = “ ee each ty sstant. The list winning the firet 
| =) wwe rise will be ‘published at the close of the contest 
Rs ee +a ee Er 1 copy of picture will be furnished on 
’ 2 or ) Or fr € ec 
EXTRA! $500 Lady’s Prize. $500 Gentleman’s Prize. solution must not xt hyph vat 
nto, Cas To the Lady i 1 the nearest correct list of S-words an E xtra $500 Prize will be added to fr te English words) or fore Rs. We 
pa ’ ch eve rpr he wins if she ‘‘Qualified’® under Class A or B when sending in her list of 5 i - mtseib let will be used as authority 
OND words ,An Extra $500 prize will be awarded under the same conditions to the Gentleman send- viurel, ay yy -* 1 a a 
FER "é in the nearest, correct list of S-words of s ng be fey t me aning © 
x ) ut i) rt « nm object c 
‘ Wishing will Not Win! Others Have Won! caly’ one, but any part of wn object cx 
Bew't wish and wish you could win Go The followir 0 fa t- ibe ace mailed and postmarked, Feb. 1 
— ahead and try. Surprise yourseif previous adve rti a luct under Class A or B up to midnight, Feb’ 24. 1923 
. gitiends by winning $1,000 There by this compa 1154 7. Wr rite words on one side of paper only number 
ork ve $1,000 prizes, besides many other s th St., Philadelphia, Fra A Ms p 
izes. Start winning right now by mak- ve North I St., Tacoma, Was ; e of Jpndcspetio, w I,act : 
wow our list of S-words. DO IT E. J.’ Kilkelly, Kenosha, Wis.; Mrs. B 41 y~ By ES ESS SS Seer ae 
is is your opportunity. ACT! Bulfir Milwaukee, Wis 
Address Your 








Scltion to LE Menher Co., 20) Flatiron Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Not one of these jobs is beyond your reach AY 


Which one do you want ? on 


The kind of a fellow who gets ahead today—and holds 
one of these high positions is the fellow with training. 
ne ere can find | with Gaeeng very }eteeN 
easily—because colleges are graduating them pretty = 
fast—so the fellow who had to leave school early is ep 
handicapped unless he gets training during his idle hours. a 
Today you can get it in your home town, every man can, = 
regardless of how much time he spent in school. And x 

you can make every hour of your practical experience ‘5 : 
pay big dividends as well. American School training was 
made for YOU and has brought success to thousands. 


Big Raise in Salary 


It is easy to get, if you go about it in the right way. You have often 
heard of others who doubled and trebled their salaries in a year’s time. 
You wondered how they did it. Was it a pull? Don’t you think it. 
When a man is hired he gets paid for exactly what he does, there is no 
sentiment in business. It’s preparing for the future and knowing 
what to do at the right time that doubles and trebles salaries. 


Why Don’t You Try It? 


Why don’t you see what an American School course will do for you? 
Our experience in helping thousands of others will surely help you get 
to the top. If you really want to get ahead, get busy and— 


Mail This Coupon Today 


Send us your name and address on the coupon. Just write under- 
neath, in the coupon what job you want to hold. We’ll tell you how 
you can get just the training you need right in your own home. 


You'll be under no obligation—and the information you will get will 
do you a great deal of good. Let us help you. We are at your service 
—and all you need to do is to send this coupon with your name and 
address. Do it now—for your own sake and the man you want to be. 


American School 2:7; Chicago, U.S. A. 


Bept.@1192 


I want this job — tell me how to get it. 
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¢ JAZZ and RAGTIME 


Notes 

Anyone who can remember a tune can 
easily and quickly learn to play Jazz, 
Ragtime and Popular Songs by ear, at a 
very small cost. New Niagara Method 
makes piano playing wonderfully simple. 


7 











O matter how little you know about music— 

even though you “‘have never touched a 
piano ’’—if you can just remember a tune, you can 
learn to PLAY BY EAR. I have perfected an 
entirely new system. It is so simple, so easy, 
and shows you so many little tricks of playing 
that it just comes natural to pick out on the piano 
any piece that is running through your mind. 
Even those who could not learn by the old- 
fashioned method» grasp the NIAGARA idea 
readily, and follow through the entire course of 
twenty lessons quickly in spare time at home. 










































No need to devote years to study, in order to learn piano 
nowadays. Neither is special talent necessary. Every lesson is so 
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What Do You Call an Opportunity! 


N my lifetime I have heard many men speak 

of opportunity. I have read some very fine 

definitions of this wonder-word. It has 
been the subject of many splendid speeches; 
authors have written abundantly about it in 
prose and poetry. 

You have said, 
nity.’’ 

But I am wondering what you call an 
opportunity. 


**I wish I had an opportu- 


Do you—as so many 

do — mistakenly asso- 
. . . se 

ciate it with “good for- 
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filled in the last twenty-four hours would have 
been an opportunity for you— 

—if you had been prepared. 

And I am not one who believes tha 

Opportunity knocks but once. 

The hundreds of opportunities which are 

here to-day will come again to-morrow— 

—if you are prepared. 

But you can be sure they will never be 
found on the door-steps 
of worthless prospects 
—men who are not 
ready. 


tune’’ or ““good luck”? Laced COURSES —_ Opportunity seeks 
Suppose tomorrow and finds only those 
position seeking a man. of preparation. She 


Could you fill it? Ifso, 

it would be an opportunity. If not, it would be 
no opportunity at all so far as you are concerned. 
It would be merely a bit of information from 
which you could not benefit. 

Opportunity, I believe, is usually a recog- 
nition of worth. 

The biggest opportunity that can ever come 
to you will never be any bigger than your prep- 
aration—your worth-whileness. 

If you are not worth considering, Oppor- 
tunity won’t give you a thought. 

The biggest job of all the big jobs open and 


does not pick men a 
you pick a number from a lottery; neither does 
she cover up what she has to offer. Her gifts 
are an open book—yours from which to choose, 

Pick the thing you want, and get ready for 
it. Opportunities do not come except as you 
attract them. LaSalle training offers a sure way 
to increase your powers of attraction. 

Just bear in mind that the biggest opportunity 
that can ever come 
to you will never 
be greater than 
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Holly Tree Inn 


By Winston Bouveé 


Author of Midas’ Daughter,” 


CHAPTER I. 

T was dark when Christopher 
if stepped out of his ramshackle 
country taxi before the forlorn 
verandas of Holly Tree Inn. So for- 
lorn, in fact, was the appearance of the 
structure that he marveled at the gay 
repute the road house had. One didn’t 
associate wanton frivolity and clandes- 
tine rendezvous with a two-story frame 
building, set back from the road in a 
dismal pine grove. Few of the upper 
windows were lighted, and the light that 
did stream out from the square hall 
upon the porch steps and drive was de- 
pressingly feeble. In brief, the place 

belied its blithe name and fame. 
He entered the hall, which he saw was 
a sort of lobby—the very good restau- 
rant was only a part of the place—and 


“The Left Hand of Luck," ete. 


stamped the fine December snow from 
his feet. The clerk, who had been 
warming his hands before the fire, 
sidled back behind the desk and greeted 
Fallon with a smile. 

The young man was suddenly seized 
with a distaste for the whole adventure. 
It seemed shoddy and cheap, like the fes- 
toons of red and gilt that garlanded the 
walls, the decking of the Christmas tree 
that stood in one corner of the room 
The tinsel was tarnished, the colored 
balls cracked and dimmed by long serv- 
ice; it was a tawdry makeshift for 
something that should have been bright 
and beautiful. Symbolic, he thought, of 
his and Cynthia’s clandestine meeting 
there. 

He shook off the mood that threat- 
ened to envelop him. She’d be here be- 
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fore long for an all too short dinner a 
deux—a filched hour together that they 
dared not risk in town, where, on Christ- 
mas Eve of all times, they would be apt 
to run into people they both knew—and, 
best of all, the longish drive back to the 
city. Moonlit, snowy spaces, the lonely 
radiance of a winter night—and Cyn- 
thia beside him, her arm warm in the 
crook of his. At least, he hoped that 
might be the program. It would have 
been, beyond a doubt, if his roadster had 
not that very morning developed some 
engine trouble that necessitated a so- 
journ of several days in a garage work- 
shop. But in all probability Cynthia 
would motor out to this deadly West- 
chester village and they’d still have that 
precious two-hour drive. 

“I’m waiting for some one,” 
the clerk curtly. “I engaged a table for 
to-night by phone. My name is Fallon.” 

\ waiter whose sleek and irreproach- 


he told 


able manner was surprising in that 
shabby inn, appeared at the swinging 


door leading into the main dining room 
and took Christopher in charge. 

In an hour or so we'll 
fill up, as quiet as it does look now.” 

Christopher glanced about the bi 
room. Out of the way though the plac 
was, it seemed to be accustomed to ade- 
quate patronage. White tables were set 
fairly close together, lighted with 
candles and bright with glass and silver, 
betraying their readiness for others who, 
like himself, had engaged them in ad- 
vance. A space was left clear for 
dancing, and on a platform musicians 
and their smaller instruments 
gathering about a piano. 

This wasn’t what he and Cynthia had 
wanted. It was garish and gay, and it 
would soon be crowded with the sort of 
people who patronized such discreet 
places. And as for the privacy they had 
hoped would be theirs in this country 
inn—— 

“You've no other dining room? I 
should prefer less of a crowd.” 


“This way, sir 


og 
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The waiter smiled fleetly, pausing in 
the act of seating Christopher at a de- 
sirable corner table. 

“I’m sorry, sir, but this is the only 
dining room open at this time of year. 
Unless you'd care for a private supper 
room? ; 

Christopher followed his gaze. At 
one end of the hall, above the musicians’ 
platform, a sort of balcony, led up to by 
a flight of steps, extended across the 
room’s width. Off the balcony closed 
doors led to the private rooms of which 
the man spoke. Christopher frowned. 
He didn’t altogether like the idea of 
such superprivacy, but it was better than 
being herded into the noisy gayety of 
this dining room. Cynthia would think 
that. In the scaling, gilt-framed mirror 
facing him he saw a quartet take pos- 
session of the table behind him. Two 
blond and orchidaceous women, whose 
perfume assailed him at that distance, 
whose hard eyes were wont to rest upon 
an unattached man; their escorts, al- 
ready thick-voiced from sampling the 
contents of two flasks that appeared 
forthwith. 

“T would,” he decided suddenly. 

The waiter preceded him down the 
room, stopping once to speak to another 
who passed them, balancing a heavily 
laden tray. 

“Nine isn’t taken, is it?” 

The other shook his head as he 
mounted the steps carefully. 

So the private rooms were apt to be 
spoken for, Christopher thought 
amusedly. An odd place, this inn; 
rather an unfortunate choice he and 
Cynthia had made. It was oddly ar- 
ranged, too, he noted. It had been 
recently and rather badly remodeled. 
This wing had once been a pleasant 
farmhouse, these stairs had once led to 
its upper floor, the only part of which 
now remained was this stretch of dis- 
creet doors and the rooms that lay be- 
hind them, which would prove more 
than booths, he guessed. They were all 











numbered, a neat device that he chuckled 
over, and he stopped short before the 
second from the end as a note of fem- 
inine laughter sounded on the other side 
of the panels. 

“Some mistake, isn’t there ? 
nine?” 

‘No, sir. 


ber'’s askew. 


Isn't this 


This is six, but the num- 
Here you are.” 

The waiter hurried on, not attempt- 
ing to straighten the figure that had 
slipped into an erroneous nine, and 
ushered Christopher into the last room. 
It would have accommodated a party of 
six or eight comfortably, and was fur- 
nished in the usual way—tawdrily 
enough: red curtains at the window, a 
buffet against one wall, a small sofa 
opposite, and two bare tables placed to- 
gether to form one roomy board. 

“This will do,’ Christopher told the 
““No—I won't order until the lady 

Where’s the bell? Oh, I can 
phone down, can I?” 


man, 


comes. 


His pleasant mouth twitched at sight 
of the instrument on the buffet. One 
could have privacy at Holly Tree Inn, 
after all! While the man removed one 
table and set the other, busying himself 
with silver and linen and two rose- 
shaded lamps that belonged on the side- 
board and reflected themselves in its 
strip of mirror, Christopher stood at the 
window, watching the descent of the 
snow. A beastly place, this, to bring 
Cynthia to. But then, its desirability 
lay in its obscure disrepute. For Cyn+ 
thia had a husband, and quantities of 
friends who had already begun to say: 
“How mad of her! Rufus Musgrove 
isn’t the man to step out of the way for 
the sake of her happiness!” or “Aren’t 
they clever? Rufus doesn’t even know 
him!” according to their kind. 

The waiter went ott, shutting the 
door behind him, and Christopher, alone 
with these troublesome thoughts, dis- 
missed them and envisioned the woman 
for whom he was waiting, so that her 
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magic touched the drab, transformed the 


tawdry. 
Cynthia’s magic. It could do a good 
deal. It could make a man forget old 


codes of honor, whatever personal integ- 
rity a young man deeply in love with 
another man’s wife still possesses, to 
the point of persuading her to throw 
over the old order of things at no very 
distant date and elope with him, openly 
and unafraid, to’: some far spot that to- 


gether they would rechristen “Para- 
dise.” 
Mrs. Musgrove was the sort of 


woman who loved to exert this charm of 
hers; her dulcet voice, her dark-haired 
beauty, and, above all, her eyes, which 
were the color of shower-drenched vio- 
lets, made it easy for her from the start. 
She wanted as well to retain her hold 
upon all.men. And.when her middle- 
aged husband’s ardor waned—their 
married life had merged from tempes- 
tuous reproaches on his part, rebellion 
on hers, to smoldering discontent—she 
meant to punish him. 

To do her credit, Christopher Fallon 
was the only man she took seriously in 
all her successive flirtations. But when 
she. found that instead of fanning the 
embers of Rufus’ erstwhile devotion, 
she had alienated him completely, she 
decided to take the boy very seriously 
indeed. He adored her, at any rate, 
and she wanted to be adored badly 
enough to be willing to give up her 
home, her place as Musgrove’s wife, her 
friends, for the uncertain happiness of 
a union with a younger man. Rufus 
must divorce her! He couldn’t be a 
dog in the manger ; couldn’t keep her on 
the outskirts of propriety. 

They were both fairly sure of that, 
and sure, too, that they had behaved ex- 
ceptionally well. . After discovering, a 
month or so before, that they could not 
live without each other, they determined 
to meet only when it was unavoidable, at 
other people’s houses. They had been 
full of noble resolves not to see each 
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other, to wait until Christopher could 
call her his—and then, that very day, 
Musgrove had gone off on a business 
trip that took him away over Christmas. 

Christmas! That one day that should 
belong to lover and beloved. He was 
to be gone a week, this husband of hers 
whom Christopher had never seen. A 
few hours together, a Christmas Eve 
shared in some out-of-the-way spot, was 
little enough to ask of fate. They de- 
manded it, and took it. And so Chris- 
topher waited, in a shoddy, private sup- 
per room, until she should come 

Christmas! It meant a great deal to 
Fallon, for it had been the one vivid 
season in his whole drab childhood, 
which was the unsatisfactory heritage 
of the only child of elderly parents. It 
was natural that whatever brightness 
and beauty there was to his motherless 
youth should glow with immortal color 
as long as he lived. So two succeeding 
Christmases spent with his Aunt Molly, 
while his father wintered in the Caro- 
linas, were indelibly impressed upon his 
memory. 

Aunt Molly had been a gay and lovely 
and fragile person, altogether too gay 
and lovely and fragile to have been mar- 
ried to one of the dour Fallons, he had 
thought even then. He knew she had 
been married before, because she had a 
daughter who belonged to her and not 
to Uncle Mark, not because she or Kitty 
were discussed in his hearing at home. 
The elder Fallon did not 
second marriages 


approve of 
Because of Kitty, however, Aunt 
Molly felt tenderly toward children in 
general and toward her husband’s little 
nephew in particular. Which accounted 
for the Christmases, for she recipro- 
cated in full the elder Fallon’s attitude 
toward her. 

Christopher, restlessly waiting, turned 
again to the red-curtained panes, frost- 
blurred. To-night should be snowy. 
But the rising wind that drove the gentle 
drift in gusts against the glass might 





make it difficult to drive. 
late. 


Cynthia was 
The music, that was almost under 
him, ceased momentarily and, hearing 
the rattle of dishes in the next room, he 
glanced toward the buffet. For the first 
time he noticed that behind it was a 
door, opening, evidently, into the next 
private dining room. He had been right 
in thinking the inn had once been an 
old-fashioned country house. These had 
been bedrooms, prim guest chambers, 
perhaps—full at yuletide, 
doubt. People in the country always 
had guests then. How he and Kitty had 
adored the season’s gayeties, as chil- 
dren! 

The music began again, but Chris- 
topher didn’t hear it. The whole ex- 
quisite rapture of those candlelit nights 
flooded him as he remembered them 
His Aunt Molly had died—he had never 
seen her after that second visit, when 
she was frailer and grayer than ever 


beyond a 


and Uncle Mark and_ round-eyed, 
blond Kitty had left New England 
for good. He had never seen 
the child again, either, and _ had 
heard from or of her but rarely. 
After his father’s death the Fallon es- 


tate was held in trust for him by his 
Uncle Mark, who wrote him twice a 
year and let the relationship go at that, 
perhaps because he was an old man, per- 
haps because he found his lovely step- 
daughter responsibility enough, if stray 
tales from the coast of a reckless Kitty 
were to be credited 
what 


He wondered now 
had become of her. Two 
before his had written that she 
was no longer under his roof—and that 
was all. And Christopher, immersed in 
other things, had almost forgotten her 


vears 


uncle 


until this particular Christmas Eve, 
curiously enough 
He came out of his reverie and 


frowned at his watch. Cynthia was very 
late. Could she have had an accident! 
His hand beat nervous time to the throb 


of jazz from He crossed the 


room to the buffet, where a carafe ot 


bek yw. 














water stood, and poured himself a glass- 
ful. The window looked out upon the 
pine slope on which the inn backed. He 
wished he could see the road. His hand, 
grasping the neck of the carafe, was ar- 
rested in the act of pouring. 

\bove the clamor of the music that 
iad risen, as jazz will, to a brazen med- 
he had heard something else. 


Merely a man’s voice, in the next room, 


cy, 


ut pitched on a note of astonished ex- 
postulation, it seemed to Christopher. 
He couldn’t distinguish the words that 
followed, angry words, not all his. The 
music blared on under the _ balcony. 
rhen, with the crash of drum and trom- 
ne, came the sound of a heavy fall, 
muffled. That was all. Yet through 
imperative intuition the young 
man’s pulses quickened to peril. 

Christopher went to the door that 
opened upon the balcony, paused a mo- 
ment before opening it. No one had 
me out of the next room. But what 
[f he looked out 
all he would see would be a panoramic 
view of the dining room below. 


} 


had happened there ? 


It was while he stood there, with his 

1 on the knob, marveling at the sud- 
the music had reached its 
crescendo and ended—that another un- 
expected sound ears: the 
one in distress, a low, 
whimpering sound, and then a soft beat- 
ing upon the wall—no, upon the door 
behind the buffet. He waited, his breath 
quickening. Something had happened 
i next room. And while he waited 
panicky, woman’s voice, 
pleaded from the other side of the door. 

“Let me out! Let me out!” it gasped. 


det silence 


smote his 


sound of some 


¢ 
t 


in the 


a voice, a 


He crossed the floor on an impulse 
and found that the clumsy piece of near 
mahogany rolled easily aside on casters. 
The door behind it was not locked, but 
bolted. The bolt was rusty and stiff in 
its socket, ‘but he moved it and swung 
open A girl in a dark frock 
and hat, chalky under her glinting blond 
hair, swayed against him. 


the de or. 
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She was wordless and her long-lashed 
eyes were shut. Yet in that confused 
moment he fancied he had seen her be- 
fore. There wasn’t much time to re- 
member where, though. He flung shut 
the door; bolted it once more. 

“It’s all right,” he told the quivering 
bundle that lay inert against his shoul- 
der. “You're perfectly safe now. You 
aren’t going to faint, are you?” 

This sort of thing, he supposed, was 
likely enough to happen at the inn.. But 
it was damned unpleasant, all the same. 
What would Cynthia think if she walked 
in upon them? At any rate, she’d know 
what to do for this girl, who seemed to 
have collapsed. 

She opened her eyes and they stared 
into his; he had never seen such terrified 
eves. They were pools of horror, so 
dark and deep that he could not imagine 
them sun-flecked and gay, as wide, hazel 
eyes should be. He felt sickish. What 
had happened in that other room? But 
she interrupted his reassurance in a sur- 
prising manner. Her horror turned to 
puzzled wonder; she clung to him with 
tremulous hands, 

“Why—Chris!” then 
he knew why she seemed so vaguely fa- 
miliar. This girl who had just escaped 
some unknown terror was no other than 
little Kitty Kitty, lovely 
Aunt Molly’s lovely daughter, here, in 
this road house with a man from whom 
she had just fled. 

“What are vou doing here?” 
asked. “What happened ?” 

She only shuddered against his heart. 

“Tf you'll only let me put you down 
somewhere, Kitty dear, I'll go thrash 
him within an inch of his life.” 

She gave a pitiful little cry, half 
stifled it, and stared at the blank door 
behind which everything was so still. 

“Oh, Christopher, what have I done! 
He’s deack I tell you—dead !” 

And with that he felt her go limp in 
his arms. He carried her to the shabby 
little rubbed her cold wrists. 


and smiled 


she cried, and 


Concannon 


Fallon 


sofa: 
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Then, with a thought for a waiter’s 
entrance, he locked the balcony door and 
returned to her. Even her mouth was 
pallid, but he dared not hold his flask to 
her lips, or try to revive her in any way, 
until he had seen whatever there was to 
see in the next room. Dead! 

He saw a pale face staring at him, 
rubbed his hand across his eyes, and 
laughed mirthlessly. It was his own 
face, of a ghastly hue, reflected in the 
sideboard’s mirror. Then he pulled him- 
self together, and made for the bolted 
door. 


CHAPTER II. 


The man was evidently dead. He 
sprawled on his back on the floor, an 
ugly, a fearful object, threatening, even 
in death. Fallon stood looking down at 
him for a long time, then he braced him- 
self to kneel beside the body. Death 
must have come suddenly, unexpectedly. 
But how? 

Then Christopher noticed a small, 
dark stain on the gray waistcoat. So 
small it seemed to have caused the death 
of this big man! Most of the bleeding 
had been an internal hemorrhage, 
Christopher guessed. That could be ac- 
counted for by the tenuous blade that 
had entered his chest. Blade? What 
had she done it with? Something so 
sharp, so delicate, that there was only 
a scarcely noticeable perforation in the 
reddened tweed to show where the in- 
strument of death had pierced. A long 
pin—a hat pin, that weapon common to 
every woman, would have done the 
trick. 

Christopher rose, feeling weak and 
shaken, and surveyed the room. It was 
furnished in the same fashion as the one 
he had just left, ‘but it was larger, had 
two windows, and was a trifle more 
elaborate. The buffet was concealed by 
a high, leatherette-covered screen, to in- 
sure the diners greater privacy, and an 
old-fashioned fireplace had been bricked 
up in the opposite wall. 


from 





\ small table bore the remains of an 
excellent meal; wine stood in a bucket 
beside hastily drawn out chair. 
Christopher tried to visualize the scene 
between them. The man had risen from 
his seat and come to - Kitty. 
Frightened at the result of her escapade, 
she had repulsed him; had tried to leave. 
Her coat and purse lay on the floor as 
if dropped there. The argument— 
Christopher remembered the expostu- 
lating, masculine voice he had heard— 
had turned to a struggle and Kitty, with 
a weapon at hand, had struck out. But 
the weapon ? , 

His foot touched something soft and 
yielding. He stooped; picked up a faded 
bunch of violets. Beside them, in their 
tinsel sheath, glittered a long, sharp 
flower pin. He saw that its point was 
dulled—by an already coagulated drop 
of blood. With a shiver he thrust it 
through the flower stems and dropped 
the whole thing in his pocket. 

The horror of the hour was receding 
from him. He had to conquer it, to be 
able to help Kitty. And Kitty must be 
helped. If only Cynthia would come! 
She was so clever, so capable in emer- 
gencies. 

Luckily, no one but himself seemed 
to have heard the fall, or Kitty’s beating 
upon the door. The music had drowned 
out the sound, no doubt. And at a 
place like this nothing was heard, to be 
sure. But, though that gave them brief 
safety, there was much to be done. He 
stepped across the feet of the prostrate 
man to the door leading out upon the 
balcony. It was locked and the key was 
missing. Then his puzzled eyes rested 
upon a small object that lay on the rug, 
a yard away. He stooped, picked up the 
key, and inserted it in the lock. The bit 
of brass had doubtless figured in the 
struggle that had ended in murder. 
Christopher wet his dry lips at the word. 

His gaze returned again and again to 
the face of the dead man. It hadn't 
been a pleasant face in life, but now, 


one 


over 











ghastly pale and clammy, with the lips 
drawn back over unlovely teeth and hor- 
ribly exposed gums, the eyes only half 
shut, so that it gave the effect of an 
ironic smilé, it was much worse than un- 
pleasant. 

here was no graven dignity here, 
only a ludicrous sprawl, an angry snarl, 
stamped for good upon insensate clay. 
Christopher looked fearfully about for 
some place of concealment for the awful 
thing, but found none, At any moment a 
discreet knock might sound on the door; 
a waiter might enter to remove the last 
of the meal. If he could only get the 
body out of sight! If it were dragged 
behind the screen there would be a little 
less chance of immediate discovery. 
With a gesture of repugnance he bent 
thrust one hand under.the heavy, 
bull-necked head, and drew it away in 
fresh horror. In falling, the man must 
have struck his head against a corner of 
the marble mantel, for his black hair was 
matted with blood. Christopher decided 
body where it lay. He 
couldn't bring himself to touch it again. 

He pulled out his handkerchief, shud- 
deringly rid his hands of the stain that 
smeared both, from their brief contact 
with that lolling head. Finger marks, 
f course, were important. He remem- 
ered to wipe the doorknob and key, so 
1at nothing in the room might bear tell- 


tale prints. 


over, 


t 


leave the 


He picked up Kitty’s beaver 
purse and vanity case, made 
sure that the door was really locked, and 
returned to the adjoining supper room. 
Kitty must be taken away from the place 
as soon as possible; already plans for 
her escape were formulating in his mind. 
\s soon as Cynthia came they would all 
have to leave—and that might implicate 
her in the hideous mess! 
It was a 


coat, her 


wretched young man who 
bent over the unconscious girl a minute 
later, and when, revived by the whisky 
he forced between her teeth, she flut- 
tered her eyelids and moaned, he was 


sorry he had brought her back to re- 
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membrance. It certainly wouldn’t do to 
express his fears to her now. Instead, 
he slipped a comforting arm about her 
shoulders, and held a glass of water to 
her lips. 

“Feeling better? Pull yourself to- 
gether, Kitty, if you can, and listen to 
me. I'll see that you get away safely.” 

The thought of flight did more to 
fortify her than anything else could 
have. 

“If I were here by myself it would be 
simpler,” he frank flush 
creeping up to his square, olive cheek 
bones. “I’m not. Some one is coming 
here. But she'll help you as much as 
I would—lI’ll vouch for that—and she'll 
know what to do.” 


confessed, a 


“Let me go now!” Kitty sprang up, 
clasping her hands in an agony of appre- 
hension. 
me here. 


“T don’t want any one to find 
I shouldn’t have made you let 
me in, but the key was gone—and to be 
left in there with him!” 

Her voice rose to a hysterical wail 
that made him thankful once more for 
the syncopation below them. He pushed 
her authoritatively into a chair 

“Don’t be don’t lose 


silly, and vour 


nerve. The woman I’m waiting for is 
the woman I’m going to marry. You 
can rely on her as you would on me, 


dear. You'll belong to us both, Kitty, 
and you must let us help you now.” He 
wet his dry lips. ‘The man is dead— 
and he richly deserved it, I’ve no doubt. 
But you’ve got to get away and it'll be 
the easiest thing in the world. Now, 
listen ———” 

His half-formed, desperate plan was 
never told, for the telephone extension 
behind him buzzed shrilly. He sprang 
to answer it, and to his utter relief it 
was Cynthia’s soft tones that broke in 
upon the switchboard operator’s call. 

“I’m still in town, Chris. I couldn't 
get away.” The words came 
faintly over the wire. 

Fallon waited a long moment, trying 
to think the tangle out. 


very 
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“Are you angry?” begged the dulcet, 
far-away voice. 

“Of course not. So you won't be 
here?” 

She paused at that and he heard her 
voice break. 

“T can’t, Chris. We shouldn’t have 
thought of it—and some one would be 
sure to see us and be horrid!” 

He didn’t attempt to argue the point; 
the exigency of the situation was too 
great to quibble about even her delicious 


scruples. And, with a ‘brevity that puz- 


zled her for some time, he said good-by 
and rang off. 


Instead of being sorry that she was 


not coming, he was conscious of a vast 
relief. She would be kept out of the 
mess and he could look after the shiver- 


ing girl in the chair with more disregard 


1 


for his own safety than if Cynthia were 
there to beg him to think of himself. 
“She told 
g once. It’s 
half a mile to the station and 
there ought to be a train back to New 
York soon.”” He sought a time-table 
and studied it with rising relief. “Yes, 
there’s an eight-five that will get us in 
before ten. 


coming,” he 
“We'll get out of here at 


isn't Kitty. 


barely 


\nd once we’re out of this 
damned place—but the question is, how 
do we get out ? 
It would 


through the 


never do to take her down 
crowded dining room, run 
the risk of being noticed, questioned, if 
a waiter remembered her having come 
with that other man (nd they might 
have heard that heavy fall. 

Besides, 


the fewer people they saw 


face to face the better off they would be, 


the less recognition they 
| 


would run. That was the great danger, 


chance of 
of course, even after they were safely 
In an hour or most the 
But a 
veiled woman—he sent a grateful glance 
toward the hat he had taken from her 
golden head, from whose brim pended a 
disguising swirl of dark chiffon—would 
be hard to trace. Especially a woman 


away two at 


murder would be discovered. 


of the distinction usually associated with 
such a place as this. Unless it were 
known that she had this rendezvous with 
him. Poor little Kitty! 

“No one knew you were dining with 
him, did they? Who is he, Kitty? Will 
his death cause much excitement ?” 

“Just some one [| met 
Kitty’s lips twisted. “No 
My boat only docked to-day. 
to me about it. 
on the rack? 


abroad.” 
one knew 
Don’t talk 
Do you want to put me 
Just take me away!” 
She was in no condition to think or 
And he 
found himself sharing her trapped ter- 
ror. Trapped! With a murdered man 
in the next room, a room to which they 
had Her 
They must get out. 
He peered out of the window 
Swiftly falling snow was still blanketing 
the slope upon which the inn was built. 
The storm was a piece of luck, for their 
would soon be obliterated 
Then he noticed something else. Half 
way rear end of 
modeled hotel extended a porch It 
didn’t it ran 
along the building as far as one window 
of the adjoining dining room the prob- 
lem of their escape was solved 
more he unbolted the grim door and 
entered the room of death. He did not 
look toward the still figure on the floor. 
but went to the farthest 
drapery moved and he saw it was not 
quite shut. Had Kitty thought of it as 
an escape, and then not dared to risk it? 
He raised it easily and looked out, tl 
snow stinging his face. The porch ran 
this far and at the other he dis- 
cerned a short flight of steps leading to 
the ground. What unbelievable luck! 
When he returned to Kitty she 
pulling the tricky litt! 
eyes and adjusting the heavy veil. 


act coherently, he soon saw. 


alone access. instinct was 


sound 


fc ¢ itsteps 
across the this re- 


reach his window, but if 


Once 


window. Its 


ile 


end 


was 
e hat low over her 


“T’ve discovered our mode of egress; 
we can leave by the porch and not be 
traced: the storm’s drifting on 
this side of the house.” 


seen or 
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“Hurry!” she begged feverishly. 

He laid a bill under one untouched 
plate on the nicely laid table, then guided 
her into the next room. 

Through there?” 

“It's the only way, I’m afraid. 

needn't look.” 


You 


\t the window he glimpsed something 
white on the floor, close to the dark hulk 
he did not wish to see. 

“Must we leave him like that?” 
mourned Kitty piteously. “It seems so 
cruel.” 

She wasn’t conscious of the supreme 
my of her compassion. 
window and 


In the dining 


Christopher raised the 
] 


ned interttly. room 


voice started a 


uncertain 
Christmas carol, but 


low an 
was drowned out 
din. It 
reminder of the evening to them both. 
Young as two childhood, 
th its innocent raptures and tinsel gay- 
had been left Wet in 

's eves lay the same tragic despair 

he breaking of her favorite dol! 
brought her. Christopher 

ht of that; remembered, inconse- 
tiallv, its burial, behind the 


he riotous was a strange 


these were, 


far behind. 


once 


Con- 
ticut house. 

swung her out of the win- 
into the deep-drifted snow of the 
porch 


hen he 


a minute.” 
to see what that white thing 
a handkerchief, possibly, with her 
in one corner. Criminals, he had 
read, usually overlooked some one detail 
hat eventually led to their detection. It 
t but a 
of elaborate, pearl-buttoned, white 
rloves. He saw why thev had been 
The finger tips of the right 
love were stiff with dried blood. His 
eorv was right, then. Kittv had been 
ready to leave, gloved and hatted, her 
coat over her arm, when the thing hap- 
pened. She had knelt beside the fellow, 
feeling frantically for a heartbeat, and 


a handkerchief, after all, 


aside 


the blood had trickled from the small, 
fatal wound, dyeing her fingers. 

He stuffed them into his pocket. Bet- 
ter not let her see them yet. A fresh 
memento of that dreadful moment 
would only do more damage to her over- 
wrought nerves. 

“Keep to the side of the house and 
duck the lighted windows,” he told her 
under his breath, as he cleared the sill. 
“T wish I knew how much time we had. 
Your waiter ought to be coming back 
before long.” 

“No. He gave orders for us not to 
be disturbed; that’s what frightened me 
so. 


Good!” , 
He shut the window behind him, and 
The 
wind was blowing against them, swirling 
the snow in uneven drifts. 


made his way along the balcony. 


In five min- 
utes there would be no trace of their 
flight. 

The steps were icy and, fearing for 
her uncertain tread, Christopher picked 
the girl up as if she had been a child, 
bore her down the flight, and cut across 
the clearing behind the inn until they 
reached the road, the mo- 
ment, was safety. It was no easy task, 
snow of varying 
depth, with the gale in his teeth, but its 
achievement gi 


which, for 


plowing through 
ve him Herculean vigor 
for the rest of the nightmare, and half 
an hour later they reached the shelter of 
the Westchester station. 
in a daze, numb 
fright, incapable of 
The train came at 
black monster belching 
fire and smoke like a dragon of old, but 
it meant nothing to the girl. Chris- 
topher had to draw her to her feet, 
guide her to the platform and on to 
the train, which 
Luckily they 


Kitty seemed to be 
with cold and 
thought or action. 
last, a snorting, 


was nearly empty. 
neighbors 
to evince curiosity at their pale and 


distrait appearance. A young and pretty 


had no near 


girl, who, with her man companion, is 
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stamped with terror, is apt to be an 
object of interest and conjecture. 

But even the sleepy conductor won- 
dered briefly why the fur-coated young 
man struggled half an hour to raise the 
window, in order to throw out some- 
thing that looked like nothing more than 
a bunch of dead violets. 


CHAPTER III. 


The train lost time on account of the 
storm and it was after eleven when 
Christopher and Kitty stood under the 
brazen blue dome of the Grand Central 
Terminal. Suburban theater crowds 
were beginning to fill it, theater crowds 
that jauntily wore a holiday aspect with 
sprigs of holly thrown in for good 
measure. Shoppers, too, swarmed about 
the place, burdened with ribbon-tied 
bundles and greens and suspicious par- 
cels that suggested hobbyhorses, or un- 
wieldy teddy bears. In all that bustling 
gayety these two alone seemed forlorn. 

sau, str 

A porter relieved Christopher of both 
bags and led the way to the Vander- 
bilt Avenue cab stand. 

“Where shall I take you?” asked Fal- 
lon. 

Kitty, who had not spoken for hours, 
only looked at him now. He repeated 
his question, trying to tell himself that 
she was all right. 

“T—don’t know.” 
blond brows. 


She wrinkled her 
“T’ve no place to go. He 
met me at the pier and drove me out to 
the country. He did phone some hotel 
for a room for me, but I can’t remember 
its name.” 

That was staggering. So was her 
plaintive, docile voice, that didn’t seem 
sure of anything. Christopher sensed 
the desirability of rousing her from this 
apathy. It would be better, he thought, 
for her to weep or moan than to lie 
back placidly against the upholstery, her 
hands clasped in her round, little-girlish 
muff 





“Some friend,” he suggested. 
to think, Kitty dear.” 

“There isn’t any one. Joe’s the only 
person | know in New York,” she ex- 
plained patiently. Then a flicker of dis- 
may passed over her face. “But he’s 
dead.” 

“It’s all right. I'll take care of you.” 

Christopher scowled out at the snowy 
Avenue. Kitty couldn’t be left at any 
hotel in the state she was in. Good 
heavens, she might tell the whole storv 
of the night to a chambermaid in that 
gentle, uncertain little voice of hers! 
Besides, she needed considerable care; < 
doctor, he guessed, stealing a glance at 
her face, that was only a pallid blur 
against the cab’s dark interior. 

He leaned forward and gave the 
chauffeur a Thirty-sixth Street address 
Thank Heaven for Cynthia! 

“I’m taking you to the house of a 
friend of mine, Kitty. You'll be per- 
fectly safe there, and well taken care 
of. T’ll tell her ss 

He stopped short. What would he 
tell her? Not the truth, he knew. 
Funny that he should balk at admitting 
Kitty’s presence in a. private dining 
room of a disreputable road house, with 
aman. For that was what he did balk 
at. The fact that she had killed the 
fellow meant not as much to him. But 
the other——— Yet he had been willing 
to take the woman he loved and meant 
to marry, there, even though another 
might interpret her presence in the place 
far less kindly than he construed Kitty’s. 
These distinctions were queer things 
and dangerous to dwell upon. 

“T’ll tell her I found you in Grand 
Central Station, penniless, with no place 
to go, and looking quite ill. There'll be 
no need of explanations yet a while, so 
don’t make any.” 

She nodded listlessly and then com- 
plained of the closeness of the cab. He 
let down a window, and as she leaned 
forward to drink in the snow-filled air 
he saw by an arc light that her pallor 


“Try 











had given place to a deep flush. For 
the first time that night her beauty dis- 
closed itself and Christopher, looking 
upon her feverish cheeks, her eyes, sud- 
denly made brilliant by some inner fire, 
deplored the waste of that youth and 
beauty. He was twenty-eight, Kitty six 
years younger. The pity of it! 

The taxi drew up before a charming 
slice of a house just east of Madison 
\venue ; a house of white stone, full of 


many-paned windows, each of which 
flaunted a window box of gay, green 
things that scoffed at the snow. 


Dwarfed yew trees grew in pots on 
either side of the door, which was three 
steps below the street, antl the hall light 
gleamed through gold-colored silk. 

“Here we are.” 

\s cheerfully as possible, but not 
without some faint misgivings, he 
bundled Kitty out of the machine, paid 
the driver, and pressed the unobtrusive 
bell. Cynthia was an angel, of course. 
But even an angel might be expected to 
lift her celestial eyebrows at her own 
particular young man, who arrives at 
midnight—with a stray cousin he has 
picked up at a railroad station. His 
story wasn’t convincing ; but, he thought 
with a wry ghost of a smile, it was a 
thousand times more convincing than 
the truth could possibly be. 

The door swung open, and, to his as- 
tonishment, not Payson, the impeccable 
butler, but Cynthia herself confronted 
\ Cynthia who stared at him with 
unmixed amazement and sank limply 
down upon a Florentine bench, if any- 
thing as gracile as Cynthia could be 
limp. 

“You!” 


sf) +) 


liim 


She stared lengthily at him 


en at the girl. Which was under- 


11 


standable, of course. 

\s briefly as possible he told his story, 
his arm about small, furred Kitty as 
though at any moment she might col- 
lapse without warning. 

The light from the pendant-hung 
chandelier seemed to daze the girl, but 
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when Mrs. Musgrove went up to her 
and put both arms around her she smiled 
with a child’s candor. 

“It’s good of you to take me in. I 
can hide here, can’t I?” 

Cynthia caught 
smiled back. 

“Of course.” 


her breath, then 
She was fumbling with 
the fastenings of the girl’s coat and not 
doing it very cleverly, her lover thought. 
“Why, Chris, the child is drenched!” she 
exclaimed. 

“It was a dreadful 
Kitty’s fluty voice. 
out in it for?” 

She walked past Mrs. Musgrove, 
swaying a little, into the narrow recep- 
tion room, where a coal fire burned and 
tapers glowed in the windows, beneath 
scarlet-ribboned Christmas wreaths, 

‘“She’s ill, I’m afraid,” said Chris- 
topher under his breath. “She’s been 
like a ghost. What shall we do?” 

“Get a doctor, first of all.” 

Cynthia rang, and told the maid, who 
came in answer to the summons, to tele- 
phone for her physician. As soon as the 
girl left Christopher drew his beloved 
out of range of Kitty’s vision, into his 
arms. 

“You darling! 


storm,” said 
“What did we go 


What happened to 


keep you from coming? You look—ter- 
ribly harassed.” 
Her nervous shrug struck him as 


being affected, for the first time, and 
when she said: “It’s nothing,” he didn’t 
believe her. For a moment he wondered 
if there had been an ugly scene with 
Musgrove. But they couldn’t take com- 
fort in each other’s arms now, for Kitty 
was talking from the next room. 
“What a lovely house!” she was say- 


ing. “Much prettier than ours, isn’t it, 
Chris? But Mommie wouldn’t like silk 


walls, I think.” 

They went in. She was curled up on 
the floor, rocking backward and forward 
before the fire, and her brilliant, un- 
troubled gaze roved unseeingly from 
one to the other. 
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Her cheeks looked as though they 
might scorch to the touch, though the 
hand Christopher took was icy. 
was ill from exposure and shock, as only 
Christopher could And, light- 
headed with fever, she was living over 
again, not this dreadful night, with its 
horror and fear, but happy hours of her 
childhood 

“We must get her upstairs to 
whispered Cynthia. 


She 


know. 


ped, 


It wasn’t so easy, for just then a 
straggling band of carolers came down 
the street from the little French church 
across the Avenue, and the exquisite re- 


\ll Ye Faithful” 


higher and higher as they drew near the 


frain of “Come, rose 
white house, and died gradually as they 
wound their way along. And Kitty, a 
picture of delight at the window, sang 
with them, filling the room with her 
high, pure tones. 

Christopher felt a salt lump rise in 
his throat. Kitty, singing like a thrush, 
with the jovous ardor of a carefree 


child! He remembered those other 
candlelit Christmases. Dear God, if 
they could turn time back again! But 
they couldn't, and for the second time 


that night she sagged against him 
Somehow they got her up to bed, and 
Cynthia, with the help of a maid, un- 
dressed her and did what little she knew 
how to do, while Christopher waited in 
the library. 
She came down presently to tell him 


that the girl had fallen into an uneasy 
sleep. And so worn did she seem that 
Christopher felt a guilty pang for 
having burdened her as he had. But 


with Kitty safe, he could forget her, for 
the moment, and think wholly of the 
woman he loved. 

He knelt beside her, linking his arms 
about her waist. 

“T was horribly anxious when you 


didn't W hat 


come. prevented you, 
dearest ?” 
She shivered and her hands. which 


rested on his shoulders, tightened 





“T couldn’t come. I had a frightful 
time—frightful! We had another 
scene—at breakfast.” 

“He doesn’t know about—us ?” 

She turned her head away. 

“No. He doesn’t know that. How 
could he? He doesn’t even know you!” 

“Of course not,’ he soothed her 


op } 
i 


ut as far as that goes, Cynthia, I'd 
I hate com- 
breaking in like this 
I want to take you beforé 
the world, not see vou clandestinely—at 
places like that inn!” 


a great deal rather he did. 
ing into his house 


It’s beastly. 


He put her away 
from him and strode up and down the 
priceless Bokhara _ that 
money had paid for. His tone took on 
a fierceness that amazed her. “I wanted 


Musgrove’ 


you to come to-night, Heaven knows 
Yet, when you didn’t—I was glad. I 
was a horrible place, Cynthia. Shoddy, 
secret—ugly. I shouldn’t have planned 
to take you to that sort of place. | 
don’t want to meet vou secretly. I want 


you outright. Don’t let’s go on like this 


dear Let me go to him, tell him 
we love each other. That’s the honor 
able way.” 

“He'll never free me. Never! You 


don’t know him, Chris.” 
“Then we'll go off and take the conse 
But, Cynthia, the other 
here, keeping up 
1 


quences fairly. 
thing, your dallying on 


while me, isn’t 


the pretense, vou love 
fair to either of us. It’s worse than wu 


degrading !’ 


Cynthia played with the fringe of hei 


lair; its 


gown. 

“That hurts! You've never been 
this before. Is it that girl, Chris?” 

“Kitty?” He laughed 
“How absurd.” 

a ho is she ?” 


} - - + 
| nere Was no 


1°] 
LIKE 


nervousl\ 


her to 
tender now, and she was onlv a woman, 


need for 


in love and unhappy and afraid 

“My Uncle Mark’s stepdaughter. Her 
mother, Aunt Molly, was blissfully kind 
to me a little shaver; she 


Wasa le years 


when I was 


vely person. She died ten 











Uncle Mark’s 
He doesn’t seem to have been 


ago, leaving Kitty to 
mercies. 
a success at bringing up a young daugh- 
ter. Two years ago she ran away from 
home—and that’s all I’ve known of her 
until to-night, I’m ashamed to say. I 
haven’t seen her since she was twelve.” 

“Forgive me.” The dark head 
drooped. ‘And be sweet to me, Chris.” 

He couldn’t take her at her word, for 
the sleepy parlor maid announced the 
doctor just then and Cynthia had to go 
upstairs to Kitty. But when she came 
down a little later, he gave her all the 
tenderness and understanding that she 
wanted. 

“He hates me,” she said of her absent 
husband. ‘Hates me! And he taunted 
me with his suspicions.” There was pas- 
sion in every inflection. 

“Let me take you away to morrow’ — 
the thought of Kitty obtruded itself— 
“or at least, before he gets back. When 
does he return?” 

“A week from to-night. 
un away now.” 
at her 


But we can’t 
She plucked unhappily 
gown. “If meeting you inno- 
cently degrades me in your eyes, what 
would the other thing do? 
what will I have left? Oh, I’m a miser- 
able creature, Chris. I’m jealous of that 
lovely young thing you brought here to- 
night. I’m thirty-three and it’s a ter- 
rible age for a woman, neither one thing 
nor the other. But Kitty—she’s a child. 
I want to be young like that!” she cried 
passionately. 


If Il lose you, 


“Don’t envy Kitty her youth. It’s al! 
she’s got.” He remembered that Cyn- 
thia didn’t understand. ‘‘We don’t know 
what she’s been through; a good deal, I 
expect. To be waiting there in the sta- 
tion, for whom, she didn’t know—just 
some one to come and take care of her 
and get her out of whatever mess she 
was in—penniless, not knowing any one 
to whom she could turn. Something 
brought her to that, you know.” 

There was a step on the stair, and 
Doctor Hasbruck came into the room 
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“Mr. Fallon—merry Christmas! Oh, 
yes, you’re Miss Concannon’s cousin, 
Mrs. Musgrove said. Mr. Fallon, what 
shock, recent shock, has you~ cousin ex- 
perienced ?” 

Christopher felt himself go pale under 
those bright, spectacled eyes. 

“T can’t tell you that. I found her, 
looking dazed and ill, in the station wait- 
ing room, She didn’t seem able to také 
care of herself and I took the liberty of 
bringing her here.” 

He’d have to flounder through, now. 

“H’m. Too bad we don’t know more 
about it, but she’s obviously sustained 
some very violent shock, mental shock. 
A little incipient chest trouble, with some 
fever—oh, not chronic, at all, merely 
due to recent exposure. But we can 
ward that off, I think, sq that she’ll 
escape with nothing more serious than a 
heavy cold. It’s the other thing that 
bothers me, I'll admit. If we only 
knew!” 

Christopher hoped he was comport- 
ing himself appropriately. This doctor 
was a disconcerting person. 

‘Some shock, I should 
say. She’s a little light-headed, now; 
just a temporary mental disturbance, 
disordered speech, and all that.” 


very violent 


“What does she say ?” inquired Chris- 
topher, wondering meanwhile if. the doc- 
tor could hear his heart beat. 

What a hellish time the man took to 
answer! And Cynthia brooded on as 
if Kitty and her disordered speech were 
of no importance whatever; as if she 
were on the brink of disaster. Of, 
course, though, she couldn’t know how 
important Kitty’s uncurbed wanderings 
were. 

She fan- 
somewhere else entirely. 
She’s a child again, thinking of nothing 
but Christmas—and a canary bird.” He 
smiled a wintry smile. “I’ve given her 
a powder that will make her sleep, and 
left some capsules with the maid. I 
suggest that she stay in Miss Con- 


“Oh, quite the usual thing. 


cies herself 
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cannon’s room 
around in the morning. 
right in a few days. 


to-night. I'll drop 
She'll be all 
Youth's recuper- 
ative, you know. Just keep her quiet, 
and as easy in her mind as possible. 
That’s the main thing.” 

He bowed himself out. 

Christopher mopped his brow. So 
far Kitty hadn’t betrayed herself. And 
they had managed to get away safely, 
at any rate. But Cynthia broke in upon 
his satisfaction. 

“What a night!’’ she 
self. 

He echoed the thought more heartily 
than she could imagine. Then he came 
to her, smiling at her tenderly. 
“You're tired 
go and let you rest.’ 

“Must you go, Chris?’ She looked 
up at him pleadingly. “I can put 
up for the night, you know.” 

“Better not,’ he said. “But I'll be 
here early in the morning. I’ll run along 
now. 

He caught her 
close. 


sighed to her- 


out, dearest | must 


you 





Good-by darlit ry 
in his arms; held her 
And a moment Cynthia 
heard the outer door click behind him. 


1 
late! 


CHAPTER IV. 


The next three days were all part of 
the nightmare. 
In some strange fashion Christopher’s 


They were terrible days. 


suspense and fear seemed to infect Cyn- 
thia Musgrove, for she shared his un- 
easiness until he marveled at her ca- 
pacity for the shades of fine feeling. A 
dozen times he reached the point of tell- 
ing her what had happened at Holly 
Tree Inn, and as often he stopped short 
on the brink of confession. After all, 
it wasn’t his confession, but Kitty’s. 
And he couldn’t betray her to another 
woman, even though Cynthia’s wits 
might help them out of the desperate 
situation. 

It was desperate, for Christopher was 
groping about in the dark. He didn’t 
know what had happened at the inn 





after the discovery of the dead man in 
deserted supper room. He didn’t 
even know that the body had been dis- 
covered, though that had indubitably oc- 
curred within an hour or so of 


the 


their 
For not a paper had any story 
of the murder, or mentioned the inn at 
ll. Christopher then hunted frantically 
for an obscure account of the finding of 
a man’s body, with no marks of identi- 
fication on it, in some out of-the-way 
spot. It would be like the management 
of such a place to have destroyed all 
evidence, under cover of 


escape. 


a 


darkness—a 
murder mystery would hardly help the 
dingy repute of the road house—but no 
body had been found. 

By the third day he was forced to 
either one of two conclusions. The 
management of the inn had broken into 
the private dining room, found the fel- 
low, and, fearing ruin, had hustled the 
corpse to a last resting place that would 
not be disturbed for many a long year 
Christopher had a vision of 


a sagging 
weight being lowered into a hastily dug 
grave on the pine-clad hill, of earth and 
snow being spaded back 


and stamped 
down, under a 


feeble light. 
Or, fearing the consequences of such 
an act, they had notified the police and 
for good reasons the affair had been 
hushed up. That meant that they were 
being tracked down—might even now be 
under surveillance. 


lantern’s 


Christopher folded the many news- 
papers he had been scanning and strolled 
to the window of Cynthia’s pleasant 
breakfast room. He had come in early 
each morning to have breakfast with 
her, having promised to share the re- 
sponsibility of Kitty’s illness, and now, 
while he waited for his hostess, he was 
pondering anew the whole ghastly situ- 
ation. Just then he heard her step on 
the stairs and a moment later she came 
in, pausing by the untidy pile of print 
before seating herself behind the coffee 
urn. 

“Any news this morning ?” 











Christopher jumped at the simple 
question; he wasn’t a fidgety person as 
a rule, but for the past few days he had 
found it an effort to stay quiet when a 
bell rang, or when any one spoke un- 
expectedly. 

“No, nothing at all. How is Kitty?” 

“Better. Martha says she wants to 
see you this morning.” 

It was the first time Kitty had wanted 
to see any one since the night of her 
arrival. For two days she had been so 
feverish and hysterical that the doctor 
found it best to keep her quiet with 
sleeping powders, and Cynthia had only 
looked in to see that she 
properly taken care of. 


was being 


“lll go up in a few minutes.” 

l‘allon wondered at Cynthia’s intense 
perusal of the morning news. He 
couldn’t undertsand any one save him- 
self showing such interest in the press, 
just now. Perhaps she sensed his won- 
sheet aside and 
‘| him another cup of coffee; her 
voice, always expressive, was pitched on 
a tremulous note as she said: 


der, for she put the 
hand 


“\Vhat do you call news? I’m thrilled 
by the Molly’s an old 
friend of mine, you know.” 

lt wasn’t a happy thought 
topher scowled. 


Haxon divorce 
Chris- 


‘Not many people are admitting as 
much, I’m afraid. And after the man 
marries her she won’t be much better 
‘ff. She'll never know which people are 
going to be nasty; she'll always be 
evading everybody, wincing at slights, 
keeping up a front. Once more, Cyn- 
thia, I'll not subject you to that sort of 
thing When comes back 
| ” He thought she interrupted him 
with a wretched little moan. ‘When 
he comes back, I say, I’m going to him 
with the truth. He’s got to give you a 
clean bill of divorcement. He’s a gentle- 
man. He won't try to hold you against 
your will, And at least he'll see then 
that he’s giving you up to a man who 
has some claims to the title, too.” 


Musgrove 
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Christopher’s dark head had lost its 
pride of carriage. He looked the 
ashamed and unhappy young man that 
he was. He thought of his lovely Cyn- 
thia evading, wincing, keeping up a 
front. Yet oddly enough it was Kitty 
who symbolized that impossible future ; 
Kitty, in flight from that private room. 

“Perhaps he won't stand in our way,” 
she said unexpectedly. “It’s what we 
should have done, of course. And now 
Her words trailed off in a sigh. 

“It’s not too late.” It wasn’t, pro- 
vided that he and Kitty got out of their 
particular and precarious dilemma. 
“When does he get home from Wash- 
ington?” 


‘He was to be gone a week, he said.” 
Her lips tremblingly framed the words 
as if their very utterance were distaste- 
ful to her. How she must hate the man! 

Martha hovered in the doorway. 

“Miss Concannon would like to see 
you, sir.” 

“T’ll be right up.”’ 

He left Cynthia in the breakfast room 
and mounted the two flights to Kitty’s 
refuge. At his her voice said 
“Come in,” and he found her propped 
among the pillows of a chaise longue, 
very pale under her bright hair and with 
soft hollows under her cheek ‘bones, but 
herself again. ( 

When Martha had slipped out she 
leaned forward, hushing his small talk. 

“What has happened? They—they 
haven’t been here after me?” 

“No, nothing’s happeried. 


knock 


Nothing. 
There hasn’t been a word about it in 
the papers even.” 

She wasn’t reassured ‘by that. 

“Then we don’t know what they’re 
doing! Perhaps they’ve followed me 
here already.” 

She was still very weak and the hand 
Christopher took was trembling mor- 
tally. 

“That may not be it at all, Kitty. It’s 
far more likely that the people at the 
road house have made away with the— 
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the body to escape which 


might ruin them.” 


notoriety 


She lay back, considering that a while. 

‘I’m in a dreadful mess, either way,” 
she plaintively. “It 
heavenly of you, Chris, to take care of 
me as you did. I shouldn’t have let you 
involve yourself for me if | hadn’t been 
quite frantic.” She shuddered, hiding 
her small, pale face in her hands, and 
her loosely done hair ,fell in a Danaan 


mourned was 


shower about her neck and shoulders. 
“Let me tell you a little 
Chris; I can’t bear to have 
wrong of me. I’d no business being 
there, in a private room, at all. I’m not 
such a child that I don’t know better. 
He—the man I was with—was a man |] 
met a year or two ago, in London. A 
New Yorker, there on and 
pleasure. I hadn’t many friends; I’d 
run away from home, you know, and 
when my money gave out I taught 
dancing. Oh, it was quite deadly. He 
was awfully nice to me, and after he 
went home we corresponded. He—he 
He didn’t 
ask me to marry him, though.” She 
smiled rather pitifully at the boy be- 
side her. “I was only a girl who didn’t 
dance well enough to go on the stage 
why should he? Well, I got horribly 
homesick after a while, and I wrote him 
I was coming back to America. 
the only friend I had here, if 
lieve it! I couldn’t go 
Angeles, you see. He promised to help 
me find work. He 
when the boat got in. It’s nice to have 
some one to meet you, isn’t it?” 


about it, 
you think 


business 


fell in love with me, you see. 


He was 
you be- 
back to Los 


met me that day 


Christopher’s clasp on her hand 
tightened. 
“He looked after my luggage—I 


hadn’t decided where to stay—and in- 
with him. We 
motored out to that dreadful place—it 
sounded rather Christmasy and _ nice, 
didn’t it?—and I felt quite grateful for 
him. Then he took me upstairs to that 
private dining room. It horrid 


sisted on my dining 


was 





downstairs and I felt sure of him—l’ve 
learned how to take care of myself.” 
Her short upper lip curled. “Then he 
told me that he couldn’t ask me to marry 
him. He’d sent the waiter off—and | 
tried to get away. He tried to keep me 
there. We quarreled——” 

The tracked down 
and Christopher wiped them away as if 
How could such 
a thing have happened to little, lovely 
Kitty? Yet 
was suddenly light 

“And then, so soon that 
seemed real, he lay dead on the floor.” 

“Tt’s all right, dear. Never mind the 
rest, Kitty. Don’t think about it 
You've got your old cousin to look out 


tears her cheeks 


she had been a child. 
for some reason his heart 


none of it 


for you now.” 
She shook her head, trying to smile. 
“And but he 
mustn’t have me hanging around his 
neck, I'll from 
Chris, 


he’s a dear cousin, 
borrow money 
and get away—if I 
You're a rich young man, aren’t you? 
I can’t very well get it from your uncle. 
I ran away two years ago, and teaching 


some 


you, can. 


dancing isn’t lucrative.” 

She was doing her best to be insouci- 
antly gay; Christopher had seen her in 
that mood when, 
dared to wriggle across the ridge pole 
of the barn, she started out to perform 
the feat, though 
any height made her sick and dizzy with 
fear. 

“Where am I now?” she asked. “And 
who is the pretty lady? 


same having been 


glancing dc wn from 


Is she the one 
you're going to marry? We've not been 
introduced.” 

“Cynthia? She’s lovely, isn’t she?” 
he said eagerly. “We are going to be 
married, Kitty, but no one knows it 
except you. She has a husband.” At 
curious look came into the girl’s worried 
eyes. He hurried on, “I’m not betray- 
ing Rufus Musgrove, or anything like 
that, you know. They’ve been on the 
outs for a long time and he’s been par- 
ticularly beastly to her. I don’t even 











know the man, and you wouldn't be here 


though it happens to be her house—if 
he weren’t away on a business trip and 
I hadn’t anywhere else to take you.” 

| 


e stopped short. Kitty seemed most 
amazingly shocked by his awkward con- 
iession. She drew away from him; her 
hand moved from under his. 

“| didn’t know all that,” she whispered 
faintly. 
on Mrs.—Mrs. Musgrove’s hospi- 
tality. You must help me get away.” 

“\What utter rot!” Christopher flared. 
“Look here, Kitty, you’ve the wrong 
idea altogether. Cynthia and I have 
ashamed of, 


“T shouldn’t be forcing my- 


seit 


nothing to be She’s an 


| did want her to meet me for 


dinner at that cursed place where | 
found you, but that was all.” His voice 
broke a little. Was he hurting pale 
Kitty? But why should she be taking 
this righteous attitude? 

“It isn’t that. It’s only that—I 
mustn't stay here! I can’t stay 
here! The whole situation is im- 
possible: you and she—and I here, 
te I'm simply an interloper, and I’m 
forcing you into an awkward position by 
staying on here. You must help me get 
away, Chris, you must!” 


Nitty had risen up from her pillows in 
r determination, that Christopher 
privately considered a hysterical out- 


u must get hold of my trunks,” 
nt on rapidly. “They’re at Pier 


Twenty-two—that’s the 


Cunard pier, 
isn't it?—in the baggage room. They 
haven't been reclaimed, of course. I 
haven't the check, but I know the num- 
ber on it—one hundred and’ sixty-five; 
one is big and black, bound with brass, 
with my initials across the top; the other 
is smaller. It belongs to Mother; an 
old-fashioned hair trunk with a rounded 
top. They’re both unmistakable.” 


“But they'll never give them up with- 
out the check.” 

“They might. Say the check is lost; 
say anything. But don’t you see, they 
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oughtn’t to be left there? He had the 
check in his wallet, and they may have 
traced it already, though it was nothing 
but a round, brass disk, with that num- 
ber on it—no other identification.” 
“There’s a good chance,” he admitted. 
He fished through his pockets for a 
pencil, finding his fountain pen dry. 
“T’'ll just take down the description———’ 
He didn’t finish. He felt something 
wadded into a ball that puzzled him for 
a moment, then drew out the white 
gloves he had forgotten. 
Silently he laid them across her knee. 
“\Vhat—what do you want done with 
them,” he inquired at last, his eyes 
avoiding the small, brownish stains. She 
looked at him innocently. 
them ? aren't 


“Done with 


mine !”’ 


They 


“They must be. 
side the body.” 


I picked them up be- 


Kitty drew in a sibilant breath. 

“Then, Chris, they must belong to 
the woman who killed him!” 

Christopher felt as if he were viewing 
the room from a spinning merry-go- 
round, a merry-go-round that bore him 
through dizzy space. He held his head, 
and through the waves of his amaze- 
ment Kitty alone stayed firmly in place, 
watching him and his astonishment. 


“You mean—that you didn’t kill 
him?” 

“You thought I did?” <A sob of a 
laugh broke the tension. “Merciful 


heavens, Chris! And you thought you 
had a murderess on your hands all this 
time ?” 

“What did happen?’ he 
thickly. 

She put her hands over her eyes, re- 
lived that last, infinitely important scene 


demanded 


“We hadn’t been there so very long, 
and I had decided I wanted to leave. I 
told you that. He had given orders that 
we were not to be interrupted, and he’d 
been drinking rather much. He tried to 
dissuade me, and then—to keep me from 
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going. We were quarreling when some 
one came to the door. He'd locked it! 
It couldn’t have been the waiter again 
because he had been told not to disturb 
us, and I turned panicky at being found 
there. That’s what one’s really afraid 
of—being caught in a cheap situation 
for which one isn’t responsible! He 
pointed to the screen in front cf the 
buffet, he didn’t want me found there 
either! I s'‘ipped behind it and he 
opened the door. I could hear, but I 
couldn't see a thing. It wasn’t a serv- 
ant. It was a woman! 

“‘Oh, you're here. Well? she said 
tauntingly, and with a sort of hushed 
fury. That infuriated him. 

“*And what have you got to say about 
it,, he stormed back at her. ‘We've 
been strangers for years, but I’m 
damned if you can bob up and try this 


sort of thing now! 


Are you going ?’ 

“ ‘Keep back !’ the other voice warned. 
Then he cried out in a startled way— 
she must have struck him—and I heard 
him fall. Everything was still, Rorribly 
still. I waited there, badly scared, until 
I heard a patter of footsteps and the 
sound of a window closing. Then I 
came out, found him there. And after 
that, in panic, because I couldn’t get out, 
I beat against your door. You know 
the rest.” 

Christopher roused himself with diffi- 
culty. 

“put 
tested. 
inside. 


It was an amazing 


g story. 

how did she get out?” he pro- 

“The door was locked—on the 

[ found the key on the floor.” 
“We left by the window,” 

minded him. 


Kitty re- 
“Probably she did, too.” 
What she read in his face grieved her 
mightily. ‘You don’t believe me! It 
never occurred to me that you'd think 
I had killed him. BM might have, -if I 
hadn’t been so awfully upset. But, 
Chris, these gloves ought to make you 
believe me.’ She picked them up, elab- 
orate, pearl-buttoned affairs, and slid 
her left hand into the immaculate one. 





“See, they’re a size too small for me. 
I can’t even get into them!” 

“Any markings?” be asked. “If we 
only knew the woman! 
been his wife?” 


It couldn't have 


Kitty shook her head, her animation 
spent. 

“Not possibly. IL know that. 
might have been some old flame. 


But it 


‘We've 


been strangers for years, he said. 
Markings? Why, there’s the cleaner’s 
mark. They’ve been cleaned at Lew- 


ellyn’s, on the Avenue. You might be 
able to find out whom they belong to, 
from that!” 

He nodded his head. He hated the 
question he felt he must ask her. 

“The man, Kitty. Oughtn’t I to 
know more about him?” 

She smiled, a smile whose irony he 
missed. 

“There’s not much to know. 
that'll help any. 
time here. 


Nothing 
And you are wasting 
Please, Chris, get my trunks, 
take the gloves to the cleaner’s—they 
aren’t too badly stained—and help me 
get away. I must go. I must!” 

Fallon pushed her back into the nest 
of pillows as the door opened and Cyn- 
thia swept to her young charge’s side. 
Hastily he thrust the 
gloves into his pocket. 

“She’s a lot better, Cynthia.” 

“Able to talk about leaving,” 
Cynthia lightly. 

Kitty flushed, but under her easy re- 
sponse Christopher caught the strain. 
He could understand her frantic desire 
to run away—it was too late now to do 
anything else, in fact—but it did seem 
a trifle ungracious to her hostess, who 
had taken her in under such curious cir- 
cumstances. 

If only he had known on the night of 
their escape what he had just learned! 
Flight proved the guilt of a suspect, all 
theorizing to the contrary. They had 
made an irrevocable mistake, and, having 
made it, they must follow it through. 
He left the women together, hoping that 


blood-stained 


accused 





’ 








they’d hit it off better alone than in his 
presence—there was obvious restraint 
between them—and went downstairs. 

\ little later he stepped out upon the 
parkling sidewalk. The snow crunched 
nder his feet, a:December sun beat 

vn upon him and he felt his depres- 
sion lift itself from him. It was good 


t 


to be alive! He glanced up and down 
the charming old street. A postman 
whistled on his way, still burdened with 
belated Christmas mail; a red-cheeked 
maid shook out a rug on the steps of 
the house next door, lingering for the 
lusty jig a hand organ ground out 
a block away. The world seemed a gay 
and pleasant place to young Christopher. 
And then, in a flash, everything changed. 

lor in thé areaway of the boarded-up 
use opposite lurked a man. He had 
een there some time, ever since Chris- 


] 


er shut the door behind him, at any 
rate \nd now, when Christopher’s 


eyes roamed toward him, he dove out of 
sight. So the house that held Kitty was 
being watched! Fallon wanted to make 
sure. As if he had forgotten some- 
thing, he reéntered the hall he had just 


left, and, getting rid of Payson, peered 
out through a space in the yellow cur- 
tains. The man was there, leveling his 
glance upon the house. Christopher 
opened the door again and the watcher 
vanished. 

That interfered considerably with his 
plans. To go down to the pier for 
Kitty’s trunks was out of the question, 
if he were being followed. And all the 
way down the street he was sure that 
this was the case. He had only glimpsed 
the man, who had kept well out of sight, 
and he could not wheel suddenly and 
pick him out in the downtown-bound 
throng on the Avenue. But he hit upon 
an evasion at last. He hopped off the 
bus he had picked up and lost himself in 
a crowd that surgéd into a popular de- 
partment store. Once inside, he roamed 
up One aisle and down another, was 
whisked into an elevator full of women, 
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and made his exit at last through a side 
door which led to another street—the 
street that Lewellyn’s cleaning establish- 
ment fronted upon, in its gray and gilt 
glory. 

A pretty little blond thing took the 
gloves, smiling up at him in a way she 
had found effective before. 

“I’d like to have these cleaned,” said 
Christopher, smiling back at her. “And 
I wonder if you could tell me to whom 
they belong—they’ve been cleaned here 
before, you see. I had some dinner 
guests the other night and one of the 
ladies left these. It’s an awful nuisance 
getting hold of all of ’em; I’m not even 
sure they were left at my place then. 
My man found them tucked among some 
books.” 

He wet his lips. No need of elabo- 
rating like this upon his theme. But the 
girl didn’t seem to disbelieve his story. 

“The marker might know, only she 
isn’t here right now. We don't usually 
use the number for identification. I'll 
try to find out for you, though. They'll 
be ready to-morrow afternoon.” 

At any rate, she hadn’t spoken of the 
dark-brown stains on the finger tips. 
Christopher thanked her and left the 
shop. 

CHAPTER V 

“Eight o'clock, sir.” Jarrow, his 
valet, made the forbidding announce- 
ment from the foot of Christopher’s 
bed, and Christopher, who usually woke 
up to the early morning exuberance that 
is youth’s particular heritage, rolled 
over, blinked, huddled back under the 
covers. “The Times, sir, while your 
bath is running?” 

Christopher snatched at it with a 
nervousness that lowered him several 
notches in Jarrow’s personal estimation. 
Gentlemen who were snappish of morn- 
ings were apt to be hard on their liquor. 

“The Times and all the rest of them,” 
Christopher ordered. Then on _ the 
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second sheet he found something that 
made his blood run cold. 
WESTCHESTER MURDER 
SOLVED. 
Corpse Discovered Under Sn 


To Be Farm W 


MYSTERY 
»wdrift Proves 
orket 

“Did you speak, sir?” 
the door. 

“No!” shouted Fallon. He read the 
rest, a brief account of a Slovak farm- 
hand's confession, and lay back in a cold 
sweat of relief. The headline had un- 
nerved him effectually. Even Jarrow 
must have noticed his fright. He must 
get hold of himself. Supposing the ex- 
pected happened, and Kitty and he were 
called to account. His very terror would 
stamp him with guilt. . He got up, took 
a cold shower before Jarrow came back 
with the rest of the papers, and was 
able to run through them with a show 
of ease. 


said Jarrow at 


He couldn’t bring himself to 
leave his own apartment; to go to Cyn- 
thia’s home and face her across an un- 
read sheet that might hold his doom. 
He believed Kitty’s story, but what 
coroner’s jury would, after their flight 
through the storm? And in his heart he 
knew that he would never let her face 
the consequences of her folly alone. He 
knew, too, that before long he’d have to 
get her away from Cynthia’s. She was 
unhappy and afraid there, still pleading 
with him to let her go. He took the re- 
sponsibilities he had shouldered on his 
own accord very simply. Kitty was 
much more to him than his Uncle 
Mark’s stepdaughter; she was an obli- 
gation that was none the less dear to him 
for being fraught with care and even 
danger. She was Aunt Molly’s daugh- 
ter, his old playmate, the 
happiest days. 


symbol of his 
And, moreover, she was, 
besides her stepfather, whom he had 
never cared for, his only 
So he straightened his shoulders, 
pulled on his overcoat and hat, and 
walked firmly along snowy streets to the 
white-stone house that sheltered her. 


kith and kin. 





He was the last of the three to enter 
the breakfast The meal was 
nearly over when he seated himself at 
Kitty’s right—she had come down for 
the first time the night before. 

“Kitty tells me she’s leaving soon,’ 
Cynthia mourned. “Are you going back 
to California?” 


room. 


Fallon saw that her feminine curiosity 
about the girl would not be stifled much 
longer. Another reason for taking Kitty 
away. 

“IT don’t 
swiftly. 
—travel.”’ 

Cynthia looked faint wonder; her 
violet eyes swept the girl’s dark dress, 
which, though good, was of last season’s 


know,” Kitty answered 
“For a while I think I’ll just 


it looked, too, as if 
rather con- 


make, she guessed ; 
it might have been 
stantly since then. It wasn’t, in short, 
the frock of a girl who could indulge 
a sudden wish for travel. 


worn 


Payson entered behind Christopher’s 
waffles and caused a diversion 

“Might ma’am ?” 

Cynthia frowned at him 

“What is it?” 

Payson, who was small and gray and 
none the less imposing for that, swal- 
lowed hard and answered her irritation 
with gentle dignity. 


“ 


I have a word, 


oh, no, not 
But he was prowling around 
the house last night, after midnight. It 
was Martha as saw him trying one of 
It was her night 
out and she’d just come in. She ran up 
the front stairs to put out the lights in 
the hall and library, and there he were. 
She vowed she could see him as plain as 
day, outlined against the window, as 
The street 
light in the alley showed him very plain, 
Martha says, all but his face.” 
“Ridiculous !” 


A strange man, ma’am- 
here now. 


the library windows. 


soon as the room was dark. 


Cynthia, between 
“The 


said 
her teeth. She was still annoyed 
girl’s crazy.” 

how exciting!’ echoed Kitty, 
staring at Christopher 


“How 








“She’s very much upset, ma’am, this 
morning; cook laughed her out of it last 
night. But we’ve just found tracks in 
the yard and the snow’s all scuffed up 
under that window, where he jumped 
down.” 

“Send Martha here.” 

Cynthia’s perfect hands drummed on 
and when the girl came 
more nervous than she 
already was by her mistress’ manner. It 
occurred to Christopher that the servants 
were in awe of his angel. 


} 


he table edge, 
she was made 


“| did see him, ma'am, and then he 
just melted into the air; vanished quick 
asa wink. ‘Twas then that I screamed. 
Cook hushed me up in no time, saying 
you'd be that mad! She didn’t see him, 
ind Payson didn’t believe me, either, 
until I showed him the foot prints this 
morning.” 

“No one could get in with those bur- 
glar alarms on every lower window!” 
almost a challenge that Mrs. 
Musgrove flung out. 

\ suppressed snuffle broke from the 
maid 

“People like that can always get in, 
“If you don’t notify the 


we'll be murdered yet!” 


It was 


he wailed. 
pt lice. 
( 


hristopher — tensed. The police. 
Good heavens! 

‘Nonsense !”’ “T’ll have 
into my house. 
We're all perfectly safe. Stop crying, 


Martha. 1 


said Cynthia. 
no policeman coming 


can’t have any hysteria. If 
vou're going to carry on like that you'd 
better leave. I can’t have you infecting 
the other servants with your silliness!” 

rhe girl wept herself off and Cynthia, 
smiling shakily, apologized for the small 


“She was irritating! And I’ve always 


loathed the idea of a heavy-footed blue- 
coat nosing through the house. It’s per- 
tectly safe, you know!” 


ie didn’t loathe the idea nearly as 
much as Christopher did, but he couldn’t 
tell her so. He was too thankful for her 


distke of the law to admit her unreason- 
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able attitude 
parlor maid. 


toward the frightened 

But later in the day, on his way out 
of the house, he saw the girl bundling 
herself and her shabby baggage into a 
taxi, and on an impulse he hailed 
pressed a bill into her hand. 
getting rather a‘rotten deal. She was th 
maid who had taken care of Kitty, he 
remembered. He reminded her of it, 
and added a little shyly: 

“Hope you get on all right. If you 
shouldn’t, let me know. There might be 
a vacancy in my apartment house that 
the housekeeper’d let you have.” 

Funny that he should feel so grateful 
to the girl for having looked after Kitty! 

He went to his apartment, picked up 
what mail awaited him, and told his man 
to say simply that he was “not there” 
in response to telephone calls. Then he 
went to the garage that housed his run- 
about and took out the machine. After 
which he headed steadily north, stopping 


her, 


She was 


only at the broker’s office, where he 
used up desk space when he felt so in- 
clined, and that very briefly. 

He had determined upon desperate 
measures during a talk with Kitty hours 
earlier. This third degree of silence that 
had wrapped itself about the mystery 
was unbearable. nerves and 
were under the 
strain. He must know what had hap- 
pened. If he were being trailed, well 
and good; but was he trailed by officers 
of the law—osr by some blackmailer from 
the desolate inn? 

In the last analysis neither he no: 
Kitty had killed the 
beat f when he 


Both his 


hers breaking down 


man. His heart 
taster remembered thi! 
somewhere in the files of that quiet litt! 
Forty-third Street shop was the na: 
of the murderess. The name that would 
take Kitty from under the perilous cloud 
that hung over ‘her now. 

He spun through Harlem, beyond the 
straggling frame tenements that bound 
the outskirts of the city, into open coun- 
try at last. Bleak, frosty fields, 
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stretches of snow no longer virginal, 
glimpses of a cold river now and then, 
accompanied him all the way. It was 
early afternoon before he recognized a 
lonely road, and, at the end of it, a for- 
lorn frame building, set in a pine grove. 

It was with keen repugnance that he 
parked his machine under the shed for 
that purpose and made his way to the 
entrance of the inn. Singularly enough 
he was not afraid. What did it matter, 
if he were under surveillance, whether 
he returned or not to the scene of the 
crime? If they had chosen to arrest 
him it would have been done days ago; 
his presence and Kitty’s in the Musgrove 
home was assuredly known to the person 
who was watching them. 

He walked into the lobby of Holly 
Tree Inn for the second time and found 
it deserted for the moment. The dining 
room lay ahead of him. Still bundled in 
his raccoon motoring coat, he strolled 
into the almost empty room and seated 
himself at a corner table. 

It was as simple as that. No one 
spoke to him or bothered about him, 
save his waiter. He ate a fairly good 
meal, then frowned over the dessert list. 

The waiter suggested several things 
not on the menu and Christopher took 
advantage of the friendly moment. 

“Pretty dull here in winter, isn’t it? 

“T wouldn’t say that, sir.” The man 
smiled fleetingly. “We get some trade 
even then—of a quiet sort.” 

“Not much excitement,-I mean.” 

It was amazing, the way the thing 
had been carried out. Everything was 
going on as usual, no trace of any bi- 
zarre or fatal happening hung about the 
place. It didn’t seem possible that four 
nights before he and Kitty had fled from 
this house and the grotesquely sprawling 
body of a murdered man, in a room just 
above him. 


; 


He glanced toward the bal- 


cony, with its discreet row of closed 
doors. 

“Excitement ?” 

Christopher turned and faced the 
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clerk he remembered unpleasantly well. 
The man had come into the room and 
now stood close to Christopher’s table, 
which edged upon the fireplace where 
big logs burned. 

“That business.” 
The fellow smiled at Christopher, rub- 
bing his long, lean hands. “People come 
here for quiet, you know.” A flicker of 
recognition lighted his guarded eyes, but 
he went on smoothly: “It’s a quiet little 
place, off the beaten track and all that, 
but you’d be surprised to know how 
many odd things do happen in a plac 
like this.” 

Christopher, frozen in his chair, knew 
he was being baited mercilessly. What 
was the meaning of these cryptic re- 
marks ? 

“We don’t let such things get out, 
though. That wouldn’t do at all, so 
we're careful—very careful. But they 
happen.” He smiled pleasantly at Chris- 
topher. “Now that I think of it, your 
face is quite familiar. 


wouldn't be good 


Why, yes, you're 
the gentleman who left so suddenly Fri- 
day evening!” 

“A telephone message called me back 
to town.” turned bold. 
What would he gain by flinching before 
this man who was involved to the hilt 
in the ugly affair? \asn’t he as much 
of an accessory after the fact as he, 
Ghristopher? “I didn’t see you as I 
was leaving, and I didn’t wait, since I 
had paid my bill. I ran out to-day to 
see if I'd forgotten anything in my 
hurry.” 

It was evident that a party of motor- 
ists at a near-by table attached no sig- 
nificance to the young ‘man’s speech, but 
the clerk dropped his eyelids. 

“T don’t think you forgot anything. 
So many gentlemen do—when some- 
thing unpleasant happens. A dreadful 
accident the gentleman in the next room 
had, you know.” 

Christopher pushed away his coffee, 
feeling sickish. But this was what he 
had come for. 


Christopher 














“Ts he—still here?” 

\ smile writhed itself across the 
ot Slips 

“Hardly. He—he left two days ago, 
very early in the morning. He won't 
be coming back in a hurry.” The smile 
metamorphosed into a deep, soundless 
chuckle, an infinitely horrible thing to 
watch when you knew the jest, as Chris- 
topliel did. 

tle got up, or lurched up, from the 
table, laid a bill upon the check the 
waiter had presented, and left the dining 
room. To get out of the place! But the 


clerk, who had followed him to the 
piazza door, spoke again, 

“| wouldn’t worry so. 
very quiet, you know. 


to talk 


1t he 


It’s been kept 
No one’s going 


had murdered the man with his 
own hands, Christopher could not have 
burdened with crime than he 


he strode down the drive to where 


his car stood. He shuddered as he 
he loneliest of the pine-covered 
behind the inn. “Two days ago, 


’ Was that 

rst chance that had offered itself? 
Chey had let him get away, he real- 
ized, as miles spun out under his 
Or were they only giving him 
rope ough with which to net himself 
i noose? It suddenly occurred to 
at it would be his noose, and not 

That, however, was as it should 
be. If this man were lying, if the au- 
thorities had ferreted out the Christ- 
mas [ve tragedy and were unraveling 


y in the morning.” 


the 


i tr's 


the strange tangle in secret, and the un- 
een woman succeeded in losing herself, 


there must be some wav in which to save 


Kitty, even if it meant involving himself 
even further. Her folly mustn’t reap 
such a harvest. 

If it came to the worst—he had been 
at the inn, awaiting a nameless woman; 
had heard and recognized his cousin’s 
voice through the flimsy walls of the ad- 
joining dining room. Or perhaps he 
had seen her. He had tried to get her 
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away quietly, but the man had made a 
had forbidden her departure. 
When he picked up her hat there had 
been.a quarrel, a scuffle, with the man, 
who had lunged forward upon the pro- 
jecting pin. Then, panic-stricken flight. 
The story would hold water, with a few 
alterations. And no one could prove it 
wasn't so! He'd get twenty years, per- 
haps, possibly less. 

But first there were the gloves to find 
out about. If the cleaning shop closed 
at five he had no time to lose. The little 
red car shot ahead. 

An hour later he drew up before the 
Avenue entrance of Lewellyn’s, just as 
the gray-silk window shades were being 
rolled down. He sprang out of the 
roadster and a heavy hand fell upon his 
shoulder. Christopher made a leap for 
the cleaner’s door. It the blue- 
coated arm of the law that restrained 
the terrified young man. 


scene, 


was 


“Not so fast, young feller. You can’t 
park here, you know 

Christopher, weak with relief, cor- 
rupted the officer- with a crumpled bill. 


“Won't be a second!” he explained 
breathlessly. “I've got to get in here 


before it closes—forgot some gloves!” 

“I’m married meself,” said the officer 
to the empty air. “It’s not I that would 
be——” He stopped short, finding him- 
self alone, and strolled back to his island 
of safety in the middle of the Avenue. 

Behind the taffeta blinds Christopher 
stood at a linen-shrouded counter while 
the girl behind it ran through a pile of 
plump, yellow envelopes. 

“Here they are.” 

“Did you find out in what name they 
were left here before?” 

Christopher didn’t succeed in sound- 
ing offhand about it. The girl shook 
her yellow head. 

“I’m sorry, but we can’t tell anything 
by the number.” She remembered this 
personable young man. “If you'd like 
to give me the names of ladies they 
might belong to I'll look them up.” 
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Christopher stared at her, then re- 
membered his elaborate explanation of 
the preceding day. 
it wouldn’t be worth 
Thanks, just the 


“I’m afraid it 


while. same,”’ 

He stutfed them into his pocket, leav- 
ing her to wonder at his dejection. So 
that faint hope had failed them. It was 
in his hands the an- 
swer to the puzzle and to 


maddening to have 
be unable to 
decode it! 

Cynthia’s house, which should have 
been a gay place, seemed pervaded with 
his own depression, he thought; the 
drawing-room, that he always thought 


of as being full of warm light and gay, 


agreeable people, was dark and deserted 
when he looked in, to see if Kitty was 


there. A figure detached itself from the 


window—Cynthia. She pulled the hang- 
ings together and snapped on 


the lights 
He saw that she was very pale. 
“T’m an idiot, Chris, of course, but 


do you know, I’ve been horribly nervous 


to-day! That man at the library win- 
dow: last night; it’s a horrid idea, isn’t 


it?) And I think”—she almost whispered 
it—“I think he'll come back, for there’s 


a man skulking in the area across the 


reet. 


a ee 
He drew aside the drapery. 


Yes, a 
} 


shadow lay in the lee of the empty 


house, a vigilant, motionless shadow. 


Fallon had to say something He 


oht as well admit the fact that faced 


‘It rather looks as if the house were 
being watched,” he said at last. 

Cynthia gave a little gasp and Kitty, 
lt ] 
wl 


o had come upon them unheard, cried 
out her dismay from the threshold. 


Som ut-of-town friends of Cyn- 
thia dined with her that night, a young 
artist and his wife, who was large and 

, 


and handsome and 





indulgent, in 
an almost maternal fashion, toward her 
husband and his professional weakness 





The dinner was not 
borrowed frock 
of some pastel-tinted crepe, sat in lovely 

With half- 
Cynthia, 


for pretty women. 
a success. Nitty, in a 
beside Farlow. 
petulance 
used to 


silence 
humorous who 
wasn't men so much 


taken with her feminine guests, watched 


having 
him try to engage the girl’s straying at- 
tention and coolly ignoréd Mrs. Farlow, 
whom Christopher had to divert. 

And in all, it was a difficult evening 

“A dear place overlooking the 
Sound, with a studio behind the house. 
We unearthed two Dutch ovens under 
paneling, and a secret room.” 

“Charming, these old farmhouses,” h 
agreed. “And jolly good fun it is to 
do ’em over.” 

How 


1 1 i.e . 
abandoned het 


long would it be before Cynthia 


temperamental distast 
fright- 


for the police, and, thoroughly 


| 


ened by the atttempted nocturnal entry 
and the surveillance from the empty 
house, sent to headquarters? 

a nely, of course $ I’m panic 
stricken whenever I’m left alone there 


with the maids, with all these robberies 

happening all i 

a comfort.” 
What a hellish turn for the talk to 


take! Ther little silence, 





broken only bi banter. Then 
Cynthia spoke lightly 

“Some one tried to break into the 
library la ight, but all the lower floor 


burglar-alarm attach- 


ments, so IT haven’t worried much. 





parlor maid happened to see the 
outlined against the glass, and was ter- 


rified. He vanished, of course, so al 
that I’m out is one hysterical maid!” 

“What did the 
Mrs. 

“T didn’t 
think 
with her ice. 

“My dear! I wouldn’t spend another 
night here without an officer 
Think of your silver—and 
out of 


=99 


sav?” asked 


police 
Farlow, shivering pleasantly. 
send for them. Don’t you 


they’re useless?” Cynthia played 


, 
on guard 
with Rufus 
tow! 














“I feel quite as safe without them, 
really. Mr. Fallon’s cousin is staying 
here with me, you see.” She got up. 

hall we have coffee in the other 
room?” 

The evening dragged on. Farlow 
layed lazily at the piano, singing 


natches of Indian love songs and eying 
with mock devotion through the 
of his cigarette smoke. Christopher 

und him irritating and wandered if 
Nitty liked his kind. 


iNITLY 


sarl 
curl 


She gave him no 
cucouragement, certainly. 

‘You're a paintable young person,” 
e told her at length. 
iit you somewhere 


|, one of 


“I'd like to ex- 
in pastels. May 
these days?” 
Christopher decided that in spite of 
ing a portrait painter of note Farlow 
is an impudent puppy. 
‘| shan’t be here long,” Kitty begged 
flutily. “I’m leaving New York in 


lay or so. 





It was still early when even Farlow 
iought they might as well leave. He 
sed the distrait atmosphere of the 
mpany; felt that something was 
ong. He had never known Cynthia 
be responsible for so dull an eve- 
ning; usually she lent zest to everything 
at took place in her attractive house, 


one like a faceted gem in its setting. 
hut she was very different to-night. 
\nd the girl visiting her, this blond 
Concannon, who was just pretty 

ugh, in an intriguing fashion, to 


e a man expectant of her charm, 
fused to exert herself at all. Her 


] pose 


re- 
ab- 
be- 
un- 
the 


ction wore itself out as a 
long and even then she seemed 
ire of its fatiguing effect upon 
beside her. 
Laura Farlow, who knew the signs of 
er husband’s increasing 


le the move to go. 


restlessness, 


Such a lovely evening, Cynthia, but 
it long drive ahead of us!” 

No one demurred, early though the 
tur was, and presently the front door 


closed behind them. Cynthia had ac- 
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av 


companied them this 


with 


and 
gave Christopher a moment alofie 
Kitty. 


downstairs 


Such moments hadn't been mul- 
tl] le since 1 about. 


Kitty had been up an 
“Here. are the gloves,” he said, under 
his breath. “I find 
thing from the cleaner’s number. 
keep them.” 
She thrust them into the bodice of her 
gown. 


couldn't out any- 


But 


“Did you go back tothe inn? 
it was a mad thing to do!” 

“We're not much better off. I learned 
nothing, except that the body’s been re- 
moved. It’s all underhand, secret, hor- 
rible! The man told what he had to 
tell in cryptic utterances that—that he 
knew I would understand. 


Chris, 


He swore, 
though, that we were in no danger of 
discovery, that the thing was hushed up 
effectually. Yet, Kitty, this 
being watched!” He caught her hand. 
“There's one thing we haven’t taken 
into the fact that the 
man’s disappearance will cause excite- 
ment in his own home!” 

“Not yet. But, watched or not, I’ve 
got to get away. i 


house is 


consideration: 


My trunks——’ 

She laid her finger across her lips and 
moved away from him before Cynthia 
rejoined them. “And while Mrs. Mus- 
grove stretched out her charming feet to 
the fire in the grate and chatted of many 
things, she slipped off upstairs. 

\s if she were very tired, Cynthia’s 
small talk suddenly Fallon, 
who hadn’t been listening, was conscious 
of the silence that fell. 

“You're awfully fond of her, aren't 


= 


you, Chris: 


1 
ceasea 


He knew she was speaking of Kitty. 
he took it for granted be- 
cause he was thinking of her 

“We were children together. 


or perhaps 


“You haven’t thought of any one else 
since you found her and brought her 
here !” 

Christopher stared at her. And the 
words of denial that rose to his lips re- 
mained unspoken. 


Instead, he said: 
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“She’s little and young and alone, 
Cynthfa. She’s in trouble, in grave 
trouble, that I can’t tell yoy about, yet. 
You wouldn’t have me neglect her?” 

The pretty mouth curved. 

“Neglect! And what about me?” 
She put out appealing hands; his shoul- 
ders squared beneath their touch. “I’m 
unhappy, too, Chris; I'm in a tangle, 
closed in upon, ambushed by dreadful 
things.” 

“You're unhappily married, but that’s 
not irremediable. You’ve nothing hang- 
ing over you, as Kitty has.” He was 
saying too much, but Cynthaia’s fancied 
misery seemed puny beside the girl’s 
peril. Her complaining set his teeth on 
edge, and when he realized the trend 
of his scudding thoughts he felt guilty 
of some treachery. “I didn’t mean to 
speak like that. But she’s in a beastly 
hole, Cynthia. And I’m not sure what’s 
to become of her or where she will go. 
She only wants to get away.” 

Cynthia poked at the fire, and the 
flames played upon her beautiful arms. 

“Do you guess why she is so anxious 
to leave my house?” Her voice was 
pitched on a metallic note. “She wants 
to leave because she dislikes me—on 
your account. Are you quite blind, 
Chris? The child’s mad about you!” 

Christopher drew in his breath. 

“Absurd! Why, we were children to- 
gether; she’s my cousin, Cynthia. She 
just—relies upon me, I suppose; trusts 
me to help her out of her hole.” 

He spoke energetically, but Cynthia 
only laughed, a sad little laugh. 

“And if I didn’t have such faith in 
the power of suggestion—never mind! 
I think I'll go up You might 
dream about me.” 

“T’ll stay and read for a bit, if you 
don’t mind, Cynthia,” he said, following 
her out into the hall. 

“Of course,” she answered. 
as you wish, Chris. 
our burglar!” 

He stood watching her as she as- 





now. 


“<“ 


As long 
Perhaps you'll see 





cended the _ wide, curving stairway. 
Halfway up she stopped and smiled at 
him over the banisters. 

That vision of her lived with him al- 
ways; a sad-eyed and lovely woman, 
alabaster-throated above the blue of her 
gown, bending down from above, smil- 
ing upon him. 

He strayed back into the library, un 
easy and restless. Sleep was far from 
him, but he was giad to be left to his 
own devices. f-ere, in the quiet dark, 
he could try to puzzle Kitty’s and his 
way out of their labyrinth. If only they 
were not moving about in the dark. Li 
only he knew who the shadowy watcher 
was. Had the clerk at the inn lied 
Were the authorities secretly investi- 
gating the affair, keeping it out of the 
papers in order to give their prey no 
hint of impending doom? If that were 
the case, and Kitty’s presence at the 
inn were known, as well as his, why 
weren’t they taken into custody? Or 
was the shadow not an official of justice, 
but one of those who had connived at 
the removal and burial of the 
That meant blackmail, after sufficient 
time had elapsed to break down his re- 
sistance and turn him to 
plup. 

It wasn’t his imagination that sketche 
the watcher in the court of the deserted 
house opposite. Cynthia had seen him, 
too. And Martha, the late parlor maid, 
had certainly interfered with the 
shadow’s plans. That was a queer thing, 
the attempted entry by the library win- 
dow. Christopher didn’t doubt for an 
instant that the fellow on guard was re- 
sponsible for that, too. But what was 
he after? It was all so disconnected, so 
irregular. 

Only one thing stood out clear and 
plain, and that was the necessity of get 
ting Kitty out of the way. In a few 
hours even it might be too late. 

Just then entered softly, 
interrupting his troubled thoughts. 

“T thought I’d just take a look at these 


bod, 


frightened 


Payson 














windows, sir, before going to bed. One 
He knelt down 
examined the electric wiring that 
along the floor, cunningly hidden by 


can’t be too careful.” 


e carpeting. “I didn’t look at this 
fore, but I dare say it’s all—lI say, 
!’? A gray face peered up at Chris- 


pher. British immobility was lost in 
astonishment and dismay. Fallon 
dropped to his’ knees beside the butler. 
“Look ‘ere, it’s been cut!” 

lt was quite’ true. 

“How did he manage it?” 

“When Martha saw him in the win- 

w he must ‘a’ just done the job. It’s 
a fact, sir, that it could ’a’ been done— 
hy some one as knew the way this one 
worked. There’s bars to the lower half 
o’ the window, and it’s tampering with 
the lock of the upper half that would 

the bells off. No thief would be 

wing that, sir, you’d think! But if 

did—he could raise the lower window 
hand through and 
h down far enough to snip the wire 
two. The rest’ud be easy.” 
hristopher rose, dusted his knees. 


ugh to get his 


lhe episode proved to his satisfaction 
from the inn accom- 
lished this cunning trick. some 
reason, a plain-clothes man from head- 
quarters was desirous of getting into the 
Musgrove house, which, though it was 
he home of a rich and well-known man, 


had 
For 


no spy 


heltered fugitives from justice. And 
getting in by stealth, under cover of 
night ! 

In a moment the butler would be 


evolving a suspicion, Fallon guessed. 

or the alternative of the procedure, as 

Payson explained it, and, to the butler, 
more logical alternative would be an 
le accomplice. 

“It isn’t a bungler’s job. I think, Pay- 

we'd better persuade Mrs. Mus- 

grove to get hold of police protection as 

ly to-morrow as possible.” 

You wouldn’t like to take the respon- 

lity of telephoning yourself, sir? Or 

having her disturbed ?” 
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“I think not. She wasn’t feeling well 
earlier in the evenfng, and she wasn’t 
at all nervous this morning, you remem- 
ber. I’ve an idea, though. You can see 
that the silver’s safely put away and I'll 
do guard duty here. The other windows 
are all right?” 

“Quite, sir.” 

“Then put out the hall lights and go 
on up to bed. I don’t think we'll have 
any intruder to-night, with these lights 
on. Any fool would know that we are 
on the lookout.” 

Payson departed. Christopher shut 
the folding doors that led into the hall 
behind him, then dropped thankfully into 
a chair. Supposing Payson had insisted 
upon telephoning for the police at once! 
He selected a volume from the well- 
filled bookcases and tried to fix his atten- 
tion to the printed page, without success. 
\n hour passed. The spell of night lay 
heavy upon the house, that silence with 
which sleep seems to pervade a whole 
city. Christopher heard a trolley rumble 
by, heard the measured tread of a police- 
man on his rounds, listened to the re- 
treat of both sounds. Tihen he drifted 
into a doze, having heard a clock strike 
twelve. 


He wasn’t sure of the noise that 
roused him; then he heard it again, a 
small, faint sound that seemed to come 
from the hall. He sat up, his ears 
pitched intently. There it was again— 


the faint protest of a staircase, de- 
scended in the dead of night. Quietly 


he edged his way to the door, and then, 
just as something brushed against the 
wall, flung it open. A gasp issued from 
the dark and he dived for the shrinking 
figure. It was Kitty whom he drew 
into the lighted room. Kitty, hatted 
and veiled and furred, with her suit case 
in her hand. 

“Don’t keep me!” she implored. 
“You wouldn’t take me away and I 
must leave this house. I can’t stay here 
any longer!” 
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“How much money have you? Where 
would you go?” he demanded. 

“T’ve enough. Anywhere, it doesn’t 
matter where, so long as | do go!” 

He coolly took her striped-silk purse 
and opened it. Barely fifteen dollars 
were tuckedgin the bill compartment, and 
a handful of silver, together with vanity 
case and keys and two theater stubs, 
comprised the rest of her treasure. 

“You'd have gone off in the night, like 
this, without letting me know?’ 

“T had to.” Her 
eyes met his. 

“Why ?” 


right ? 


miserable child's 
Could Cynthia have been 
“Ts it be- 
cause of Cynthia that you're so anxious 


His heart beat fast. 


to go? It was the best I could do, Kitty, 
bringing you here——” 


It’s because of her. Christopher, do 
you know what to-morrow is?” 
Her wide eyes gleamed with the ter- 
ror he had seen in them once before. 
“The thirty-first. 
to do with it?” 
“It’s the day 
was 


the day her husband 
home. He won't come 
home,” she added in a whisper. 

“What do you mean?” 


coming 


A coal fell noisily in the silence. 
“He'll never come home. Can’t you 


Because we left him—at 


guess why? 
the inn—dead!” 

“Rufus Musgrove! * Why 
can't be possible!’ 


why it 


“It is. That’s why I’ve been trying to 
get away from her house. I didn’t 
know she was his wife until you told 


She’s been so kind, 
And I—I caused this 
If that other woman he’d 
played with hadn’t followed him there 
through jealousy of me—he’d be alive 
now !” ¢ 

“Cynthia’s husband !” muttered Chris- 
topher, very pale. 


me, three days ago. 
so sweet to me! 
death, Chris. 


“How did you ever 
meet him, not knowing her ?”’ 

“He was alone, in London, last year. 
I didn’t even know he had a wife! But 
to be here now, in her house 


What has that got 





Christopher 
tried to adjust himself to her confession. 
“You can go to that woman’s hotel for 
the rest of the night; I'll come for you 
in the 
Come along.” 


“Ves, you must leave.” 
{ 


morning, with some money. 
feeling their 
It might be as well o1 
all counts to get her out of the house. 

“Wait in the hall while I see that the 
ast is clear,” he whispered, his lips 
“T’ll—what the 


They crept downstairs, 
way in the dark. 


ct 
close to her cheek. 
devil!” 

The darkness of the hall was broken 
by a golden oblong of light, light that 
came from the vestibule and 
through the gold-colored silk of the glass 
door. And against the light, that so1 
hand had just snapped on, a bulky figure 


shone 


loomed dark and distinct. They were in- 
visible to him, through the silk curtain, 
but the light behind him silhouetted his 
form to them. And, whoever he was, 
he fumbled with the lock. In a flas! 
Christopher had shot the chain far into 
a nightly task left 
last person up, Payson’s duty as a rule, 
but forgotten in the excitement of find 
ing that the burglar alarm had been 
tampered with. 

The chain clinked into place audibly, 
no doubt, to the man on the other side 
of the door. He reached up, snapped off 
the domed light, and beat a ‘hasty retreat 
Christopher and the girl leaned limp 
against the wall. Then, tiptoeing into 
the reception room, they lifted a corner 


its socket for tl 


The street was 
empty, as far as they could See, except 
for a policeman standing three doors 
away, surveying the dark houses 
That meant that 
whoever had tried to enter through the 
front door had good and official reasons 
for making an entrance at this hour 


of the window hanging. 


and 
twirling his stick idly. 


. and 
was known at a glance to the policeman > 
of the block! 
Kitty was not to leave that night. 
They slunk upstairs again, into the 


warm, bright library, where she dis- 

















lved into a tragic armful of grief and 
uilt and terror. Christopher looked 
down at the yellow head on his shoulder 

touched her hair with a hand that 
trembled. 


“Do you hate me? I was afraid you 

would, Chris, when you khew it was her 

husband,” 
“Hate your” 
uncertain note. 


His voice hovered on 
“Oh, no, my dear. 
|_-don’t hate you.” 

iler head moved on his shoulder ; she 

ve his hand a warm little squeeze. His 
arm tightened about her quite naturally, 
and in a minute of amazement he knew 
that he loved her better than anything 
in the world. 

CHAPTER VII. 

oldly Christopher stood outside the 

white-stone house and hailed a passing 


taxi. So far as he could see he was un- 
erved, but in his reckless mood of the 
morning he hardly knew or cared. 

“Pier Twenty-two—the baggage 
room,” : 

He was on his way to get hold of 
Kitty’s trunks and to secure a reser- 
vation on the first boat bound for 
Havre. Kitty had remembered happy 

] 1 


ol years in Brussels, and it seemed 
to him that if he could smuggle her out 
he country while he fostered the sus- 
picion directed toward them both, lead- 
authorities an but 
g chase, she would be fairly safe. 
Cynthia must be told of the tragedy— 
uit not until he got Kitty out of the 
house. He hated himself the 
ight, but could she be relied upon to 
elieve Kitty’s unlikely story, to shield 
er from the consequences of her folly? 
e was a woman and she didn’t love 
He felt that he couldn’t 
even trust her, the woman whom he had 
a’| until pale and terrified Kitty 
into his room and life. 
0 it was Cynthia’s husband he had 
seen stretched on the floor at his feet, a 
dreadful symbol of death! Dead! 


1 


obv ious, 


for 


is it was. 


stumbled 
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Rufus Musgrove! And Cynthia, by his 
death, was free. Suddenly he remem- 
bered what her freedom meant: the al- 
lotted year of mourning, a brief, quiet 
engagement, and their marriage. In a 
savage, blinding moment he wondered 
what he would feel if the alternative 
faced him—if a heavy hand rested on his 
arm, a voice said: “You are hereby 
under arrest for the murder of Rufus 
Musgrove.” 

He knew that it would come as a re- 
lief from the terrible weight of doubt 
that swung over him now, if Kitty were 
safely away. He would face even that 
alone, if it would free her from any 
shadow of guilt. It did not seem pos- 
sible, though, that he and Kitty, inno- 
cent of the crime, should be called to ac- 
count for that mysterious woman’s deed. 
Cynthia might help them in finding her, 
he thought suddenly. It was possible 
that she knew of some of Musgrove’s 
old loves. It would be rather like the 
man Christopher imagined him to have 
been to boast of past conquests. 
prayed that he had. 

The machine drew up outside 
hooded piers and he got out. 


Fallon 
the 


The baggage room was well down the 
roofed thoroughfare over which cattle 
and teams rumbled on their way into 
the holds of the great steamers. At one 
end, behind a desk, an overcoated mat 
warmed his hands at a small stove and 
called out trunk numbers to his assistant 
in the room beyond, where trunks and 
boxes towered almost to the ceiling. 

“T’d like to get hold of two trunks 
that have been checked here for some 
time—a week or more,” he began easily. 
“Unfortunately the check is lost, my sis- 
ter tells me. She remembers the num- 
ber, however—one hundred and sixty- 
five, and I can give you a complete de- 
scription of them both. She arrived 
from Liverpool on the twenty-fourth, 
on the Carolinia.” 

The man looked doubtful, but he let 
Christopher describe them and then am- 
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bled into the rear room. It was a long, 
cold wait while the search was being 
made, but at last the man came out. 

“I’m sorry, but them trunks ain’t here. 
Mike there says they were called for 
this morning by a guy who had the 
check.” He was civil, but suspicious. 

Christopher turned very pale. 

“Called for—this morning? 
must be mistaken!’ 

“Mike!” 

A lank Irishman came out, eying Fal- 
lon with some curiosity. 

“Sure they were called for. The guy 
had the check all right. I remember 
"em because I couldn’t find ’em at first 
and he helped me look. Right anxious 
to get hold of ‘em himself!’ 

“TI see.” Christopher swallowed hard 
and turned away. On reaching the en- 
trance, he was conscious of his blunder 
in betraying no further interest in their 
destination. \s the door swung to 
after him he heard the: men talking to- 
gether. 

“Didn't 
with the 


You 


even ask whether the guy 
had them trunks ex- 
pressed or took ’em with him. 
ain’t it ?”’ 

“Fishy 


check 


Funny, 


The rest was lost. 
Christopher dared not go back even 
to find out if the man knew where the 
trunks had been sent. For at that mo- 
ment, almost simultaneously, two things 
happened. Twenty yards away from 
him a man, who had been lounging in 
a doorway and had thus been unnoticed, 
stepped out to strike a match against a 
rough board. His back was toward 
Christopher, his profile obscured by the 
big hand shielding the match at his ciga- 
rette. But, though he avoided glancing 
at Fallon, the set of his shoulders, the 
strained poise of his head, suggested 
that of an eavesdropper. As the thought 
struck Christopher pale — sunlight 
splashed the floor’at the man’s feet. His 
shadow sprawled there— just the 
shadow of a man in a soft hat, pulled 
low over his eyes. But it was the 





shadow, foreshortened at this time of 
morning, that Christopher had seen in 
the area, at dusk, the day before. Those 
square, powerful shoulders—the shoul- 
ders of a prize fighter—or a plain- 
clothes man, who has to rely upon them 
in an emergency. He could not be mis 
taken. 

He noticed all this very swiftly as he 
And 
then a truck, baggage-laden, bore down 
upon him with a siren toot of its horn, 
and he leaped back to safety. He 
scowled up at the monster as it passed 
and his jaw dropped in utter amaze 
ment. 

There, on the 
carious load 
black trunk, 
new, beside the 
trunk lashed to it. 
him bore in bright 
pie ee 

Kitty’s trunks, being borne off under 


his eyes! 


started across the thoroughfare. 


very top of the pre 


yf luggage, rested a big 


brass-bound, shiny and 
little old-fashioned 
And the end facing 


yellow the initials 


Impotent rage gusted throug! 
him, rage against the big, soft-footed 
fellow who had been haunting him so 
long. He wanted to rush up to him, 
storm at him without reserve 
to pull himself together 
turned, and when he 
Was gone. 

So was his, Christopher's, yellow taxi, 


He had 


before he 
did turn the man 


he discovered a little later, when he hur- 
ried out into the daylight to follow the 
truckload of baggage. It was 
minutes before he found another, and 
then all he could say was: 

“Go north until you spot a big red 
truck piled with trunks. Keep an eye 
out for it along the side streets.” 

It was a faint hope and it soon failed 


several 


him. Somewhere among Bleecker 
Street’s straggling markets thev 


glimpsed the red bulk, and just then 
traffic started the other way, blocking 
them while the 
truck lumbered around a corner with an 
impudent agility. 

Christopher wasted no more time in 


baggage 


effectually, 

















pul suit of it. 


He was as sickeningly 
sure of its destination as if he had seen 
it roll up to some station house to de- 
posit those trunks in the hands of the 
waiting bluecoats. 

tie dismissed the machine at a drug 
store, entered, and waited until a phone 
hooth stood empty. He got his number 
easily. 

“Mi& Concannon, please.” 

She came at last. 

“It’s I, Kitty. I’ve just been to the 
lock for your trunks. They’re gone.” 

“Gone!” 


“They were called for by a man who 
had the check. I saw them carted off. 
It looks as if they were closing in. 
You'd better be ready to leave as soon 


as | get back. Have you—seen Cyn- 


thia ?’ 

She hadn’t. been up when he left the 
louse. 

No. She went downtown in search 

1 new maid. Chris, I can’t escape! 
Hadn’t I better go and tell what I 
know ?” 

“No! It’s too late for that, Nitty 


I—I have another plan.” 

‘l can’t let you endanger vourself for 
me any longer.” 

“Go up, pack, if you’ve anything left 
o pack, and wait quietly for me. Hold 
on! If Cynthia comes in before I do— 
don’t commit yourself until I come.” 

He hung up and left the stuffy place. 

\ plan was crystallizing in his trou- 
bled mind. A plan that struck him as 
sound and practicable. It involved his 
old friendship with. a young man who 
happened to be a very important per- 
sonage; a young man who owned and, 
what was even more to the point, di- 
rected a certain small steamship line. 
His offices were close at hand. 

He found his friend in and had no 
difficulty in seeing him. After a brief 
chat Christopher made his 
wants 


{ 


known 


“I'd like vou to turn a trick for me, 
Hallowell. Could you find a berth as 
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stewardess on one of your ships for a 
young Belgian girl who is very anxious 
to go home to her mother, who is ill in 
Brussels? Her name is Martha Rousse, 
and she’s just left the service of an old 
friend of mine. She wants to go as 
soon as possible, and won’t take any 
money for her passage. But she’d be 
glad enough of the chance to work her 
way over.” 

Brent frowned. 

“Why, it’s rather unprecedented, 
Chris, but if you can vouch for her 
honesty and all that I guess we can fix 
her up. How about sailing next Friday, 
a week from to-day?” 

“T can vouch for her. 
of your tubs going out 
that ?” 

Just what Brent thought Christopher 
never knew. le certainly didn’t care, 
for, although the point was stressed as 


But isn’t one 
sooner than 


a personal favor, it was gained. Brent 
rang, gave a brisk order, and Chris- 


topher left the office with the assurance 
that the y ving Belgian could sail on the 


Alsatia, which churned out from the 
docks the next day at noon. 
He thanked Heaven for Martha 


Rousse, the frightened maid Cynthia 
had discharged so recently. She was 
small and fair, and as far as actual 
coloring and build went, the maid would 
answer to Kitty’s description, if she 
should be looked up, which wasn’t likely. 

Now that Kitty’s trunks had been 
confiscated and the net was tightening 
about her, it could be taken for granted 
that every boat that sailed would have 
its passenger lists carefully gone over. 
Moreover, there was the matter of a 
passport. But if they could elude the 
vigilance of the police for a few hours, 
until Kitty vanished for good and a de- 
mure little stewardess named Rousse 
took up her duties on board the Alsatia, 
she would be comparatively safe. He 
felt a thrill of achievement, untinged 
by any thought of his own more un- 
certain safety. 
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When he got back to the Thirty-sixth 
Street house not even the remembrance 
of what lay before him quenched his 
satisfaction. Until the front 
opened and he saw Cynthia, exquisite as 
always in her dark, trailored things and 


door 


a hat of sweeping coque feathers that 
caressed her trim left shoulder, stand- 
ing in the hall. 

She had just got in evidently, for her 
brougham had glided off a moment be- 
fore and her cheeks looked cool and pink 
under her veit. 
—hers and 
saw. 

And he had to tell her— 

“Rufus’ She hand- 
ful of letters upon the Florentine table. 
“He’s due back to-day, but Heaven only 
knows whether he’ll 
not.”” Christopher was thankful that he 
couldn’t see her face. “I 
parlor maid,” she chatted on,’ all un- 

what lay before her. “I 
expect she'll do very nicely. 


She was looking at mail 
Musgrove’s, Christopher 


mail.” tossed a 


really be here or 


found a new 
] 


conscious of 
But what 
servants in tnese un- 
I’ve been to every 
town. Why do you look at 
me so oddly, Chris?” Had the shadow 
on his face frightened her? 

“Send for Kitty.” He couldn’t keep 
up the hideous farce. She must know 
the truth. “She and I have something 
to tell you. It will shock you terribly, 
Cynthia, but you must know it.” His 
voice sounded hoarse and old. “And, 
Cynthia—be kind to her, I beg of you. 
Try to be kind!” 

There was a silence, so deep that it 
didn’t seem to be broken by the new 
maid’s going upstairs at Cynthia’s order. 

“Ts it—that you love her?” Cynthia 
pleaded. “I know that already.” 

She looked suddenly worn and piti- 
ful, in spite of her beauty. 

He shook his head. 

“That isn’t it.” 

A step sounded on the stairs behind 
them, but it was only the maid. 

“Miss Concannon’s gone, and taken 


a task to get anv 
regenerate days! 


agency in 





all her things except these gloves, and 
she left this note on the bureau!” an- 
nounced the girl. 

“What!” 

Cynthia took the folded, cock-eared 
sheet, let fall the white gloves, still in 
the cleaner’s envelope. 

Christopher read the frantic litt 
scrawl over Mrs. Musgrove’s shoulder. 
It told little enough, just that She was 
leaving and was so grateful ‘for Cyn- 
thia’s kindness. Would Cynthia please 
forgive her for what she had done? 
She wouldn’t trouble them more 
now, and please not to try to find her 
That was all. 

Christopher read it; 
agony of apprehension 

“We've got to find her!” 

“T asked you a question a little while 
Cynthia's 
“T have my 


1 
e 


any 


reread it, in an 


ago.” He was conscious of 
sinile, a heartbroken smile. 
answer.” 

The words meant nothing to him at 
the moment. He was to remember them 
afterward. The round-eved maid spoke 
again. 

“What 
ma’am?” 

Cynthia took them, nodding dismissal 
to the girl. 

“Why, how did she get hold of these 
gloves of mine? I thought I lost them 
long ago.” 

The room reeled 

“Your 
barely voice the words. 

“Mine, of course.” 

Then the wonder in her eves changed 
to something else. 


shall I do with the gloves 


gloves?’ Christopher coul 


CHAPTER VIII 


When Kittv set down the telephone, 
stunned by Christopher’s tale of her 
vanished trunks, she had decided once 
more upon immediate and solitary flight. 
It was she whom they were after; she 
had no right to involve him in the dread- 
ful chase. But she 


was motivated by 








than 


more that. The memory of a 
shared moment in the library had a good 
deal to do with her decision, the moment 
of her cornered and beaten despair when 
he had realized the futility of trying 
to evade her doom. With his consoling 
arms about her, his comforting words 
in her ear, she had suddenly felt safe 
and happy. So happy.™ She had tucked 
her head into his shoulder with the con- 
tent of a tired child,-and then—she had 
remembered. It was Cynthia who be- 
longed in his arms, not she. It was 
Cynthia he loved, and who loved him. 
She was only a make-believe cousin, 
who, in calamitous misfortune, had 
found him in the next room. 

\nd so she stole out of Cynthia’s 
house, in which she, of all people, had 
no right to be. 

She found herself out of doors for 
the first time in a week,-and blinked at 
the splendid pattern of red brick and 
white snow and blue sky. Then she 

need about. So far as she could tel! 

one was interested in her movements. 
here was certainly no one spying from 
ss the street. Her spirits rose, and 
idly she walked away toward Fifth 


\venue At that busy corner she re- 
membered that she had not yet deter- 
mined upon her hiding place. Where 
was she to go? 


Traffic surged past her, people hur- 
ied on, all bent upon a goal. A taxi 
| down in front of her; the driver 

his head. 
She had the look of 
a girl accustomed to such minor luxu- 


lady ?” 


“Taxi, 





ries. And habit was strong, though less 
th twenty dollars lay in her purse. 
She got in, sinking back with a sigh of 
relief. “Where to, lady?” 

She didn’t know. 

lust drive; anywhere.” 

He took the chance; she had nice 

4 furs and her clothes were well cut. 


\ paper was tucked behind one of 
xtra folding seats, and she pulled 
3—Ains. 
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it out. There'd be 
rooms to rent 


advertisements of 
somewhere in it. She'd 
get a cheap room, in some crowded sec- 
tion. 

He had turned back’and down Thirty- 
sixth Street, the last place she wanted 
to see again. She looked over her shoul- 
der through the small, cloudy window 
in the back of the car and noticed a 
single other machine, a big yellow cab, 
trailing along the street. 

She leaned forward to speak to the 
chauffeur, not realizing that the pane of 
glass had not been too small or too 
cloudy to obscure her face, as she had 
peered out. And that very distinct 
glimpse of her had afforded consider- 
able interest to the man in the cab be- 
hind. 

“Go north,” 

It occurred to her that Amsterdam 
Avenue would be a safe haven. There 
were quantities of cheap rooms in that 
vicinity. 

“T say, lady”—her chauffeur, who had 
a pleasant face and jolly blue eyes, was 
speaking—‘‘is the guy in the yellow 
trailing you? I'll give him the slip if 
you say the word.” 

Kitty cast a look behind her. 
The yellow cab was still a block behind. 
She shut her hands upon the edge of the 
seat and the force of her grip was such 
that one small, dark glove split above the 


swift 


old-fashioned solitaire of her mother 
that she always wore. 
“Please—twist as much as you can. 


I think he is following me.” 

Her knight thrust his tongue into his 
cheek. 

“Watch me, lady!” 

They glided ahead, lurched around a 
corner, and sped on. 

Kitty, huddled low in her corner, 
pored over the fine type of the class? 
fied columns. She fumbled for a pencil 
to mark two or three addresses of. room- 
ing houses that sounded fairly decent, 
bracketed them blackly, and tore out 
that sheet, folding the rest of the paper 
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and replacing it behind the folding chair 
back. 

Her machine careened down Vander- 
bilt Avenue, cut in under the Grand 
Central cab stand out of turn, while 
cabbies and porters cursed, then out 
again, through the domed portal sacred 
to incoming fares, and up the street. 

“We're a couple 0’ jumps ahead,” her 
chauffeur told her joyously, “but that 


guy sure is hard to lose. I'll wander 
over across Fifty-ninth and get him 
balled up somewhere in the Circle, I 


guess. Then I'll take you straight on 
up Amsterdam.” 

But he didn’t. For though the vellow 
cab was lost just west of the Park, in 
the confused tangle that is the Circle, 
Kitty’s knight admitted that their gain 
might be no more than temporary. 

“He'll swing up Broadway ‘cause he'll 
know that’s our best 
along with all the rest of these boats. 
They were moving rapidly along, and 
then, at Seventy-second Street, all traffic 
was halted. 


moving 


chance, 


“You know what vour stunt is, la 
Jump out here and lose yourself 
soon as it opens up I'll drive on as if 
you wuz still inside.” 

She knew it was the safest thing to 
do. She paid him, stuffed an extra dol- 
lar into his hand with a grateful word of 
thanks that he didn’t forget soon, and 
dove into the popular-priced drug store 
on the corner. 

There, behind the high-piled window 
display, she watched the jam 
break, the varicolored cars move on. 
Her ramshackle brown and white raced 
ahead. and not twenty car lengths be- 
hind it the big yellow car followed. So 


the ruse had worked! 


traffic 


he had 


Now that she was in the store s 
to buy something. A glance at the girls 
and men lined up at the soda fountain 
reminded her that it was lunch time. 
She procured a check at the cashier 





cage; ordered coffee and a sand 





Food choked her, but she swallowed 
some of the hot drink and felt its re- 
viving warmth steal through her body. 

She sat there a long time, until she 
was conscious at last of the soda clerk’s 
clirious scrutiny. There was a mirror 
opposite, a long strip of plate glass that 
gave forth an unflattering reflection of 
all who perched on the high 
Somebody’s chauffeur in livery, two 
schoolgirls, a worn, elderly woman, in a 
bright-red hat that emphasized her age, 
peered back at her from the mirror, and 
next to the red-hatted woman, a pallid, 
bleak-eyed girl who seemed to see noth- 
ing, but sat there, listless, forlorn. She 
looked as if she were in great trouble. 
Kitty moved, in dim compassion—and 
saw that the pale creature was herself. 
No wonder people stared! 


stools. 


She climbed down from her perch, 
and her gaze was arrested by a tele- 
phone booth against the-wall. Suddenly 
and desperately she wanted to hear 
Chris’ tender voice. She never meant 
to let him see her again, but it wouldn’t 
hurt to Per- 
haps even now he was worrving about 
her, wondering where she had gone. He 
wouldn’t worry long; he had Cynthia 
now. Presently he’d have her for good. 


speak to him, this once. 


She, Kitty, was responsible for that, 
too, in a 


roundabout way. Perhaps, 
after all, it was better that J. Rufus 
Musgrove, horseman and_ dilettante, 


should have lain dead on the floor at 
her feet, his shirt front wet and red 
in a slowly widening spot. 

The phone booth was still a magnet 
to her. She stepped inside and shut the 
door. The number she called was given 
the busy signal, but she busied herself 
with the precious sheet of room adver- 
tisements as she waited. 

At last she got her number, and Chris- 
topher himsel 

“Tt’s I, Chris. 
safely. 
1 


f. 

I managed to get away 
one was following me, 
ut they lost me. I’ll be all right, now, 


1 you mustn’t think of me any more. 


and 


Some 




















“Where are you? His voice 


was 
charged with emotion. 

She leaned back, didn’t answer. 

“T can trace the call, you know. Tell 


me, Kitty!” 
“It won’t do you any good. I’m just 
at a drug store at Seventy-second and 
Broadway. In five minutes I'll be 
gone!’ He heard her pleading: ‘This 
is just to thank you for everything— 
and good-by——” 
“It shan’t be that! 


Wait there, Kitty, 
until we come. 


Cynthia——” 
Gently, very gently, she set the re- 
iver back upon its hook. 
lle and Cynthia! He might have 
spared her that. She had left her um- 
brella against the fountain 
lunch She went to get it and 
had to disturb two shoddily dressed 
ls who were immersed in what a third 
was saying. 





standing 
counter 


“\Vhen they broke in she was stone 


cold, an’ nothing but a bottle of veronal 


ide her. Maybe it was just an over- 
dose and maybe it wasn’t.” 
“It got her out of her trouble all 


anyway!” said the little blonde, 
who shivered in her_sleazy, smart clothes 
in spite of the room’s warmth. 

The words sang a queer little tune in 


I 


Kitty’s ears. She picked up her suit 
, 


case and moved away. Her feet bore 
her toward the massive clock, under 
which swayed a dark glass sign: “Drug 
Department.” 
The clerk finished waiting- on the 
won next to her and turned expect- 
» Kitty 
Some five-grain’ veronal tablets, 
please.” 
wrapped and sealed the little bot- 
tl; ¢ ] her the che | 
used it before? The maxi- 
se is two tablets. vou know.” 
a glib formality. 
“Oh, ves, I know.” 
She turned away. A side exit opened 
upon Seventy-first Street and its cubi 
cled apartment houses. Directly oppo- 
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site stood a church, in front of which 
northbound buses stopped. The clerk, 
who thought her one of the prettiest 
girls he had ever seen, watched her ad- 
miringly as she crossed the street and 
got on a bus. . Then, remembering her 
flowerlike skin, he extolled some 
patented clay preparation in such glow- 
ingly descriptive terms that a doubtful 
customer bought a jar on the spot. 


While Kitty was watching the yellow 
machine of her pursuer drive past the 
drug store in which she had taken 
refuge, Mrs. Musgrove and Christopher 
were still standing in®the hall of the 
Thirty-sixth Street 
each other. 

“Your gloves?” 
second time. 


house, staring at 
he echoed, for the 
“Good heavens, Cynthia, 
do you know where I found them?” 

She shook her head, but with uncom- 
prehending terror in her violet eyes. 

“Beside Rufus Musgrove’s body ! 
Where were you the afternoon of the 
twenty-fourth?” 

She put out her hand, leaning heavily 
upon the carved table behind her. She 
seemed to shrivel, to crumple behind her 
mask of beauty. Christopher saw it 
through her unguarded eyes 
the mask. 


rents in 
But even in that moment of 
moments she remembered the propri- 
eties of a household and gave a thought 
to servants passing through the hall. 
Like an automaton she preceded him 
into the reception room, motioning him 
to shut the door. 

“T’ll tell 


you everything. Every- 
thing.” 


Her hands plucked ceaselessly 
at the long fur of her scarf, which she 
still held. The man remembered the 
gesture; her hands had pulled at the 
fringe of her gown on Christmas Eve, 
after Kitty had been put to bed, 
he and Cynthia sat upstairs. 


while 
That ter- 


rible, incessant little gesture! “I was 
at the inn. I did go there.” 
“But vou telephoned from New 


York!" 
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After I had 
Her tone was flat, ex- 
She seemed to be repeat- 
ing a story she had learned by heart. “I 
went there, Chris. Rufus—had left in 
the morning, for Washington, he said, 
as you know. 


“No; from the station. 
left—the inn.” 
pressionless. 


He’d been beastly, as 
usual. You remember I told you we 
quarreled at breakfast. Iunny how we 
could never manage to treat each other 
decently. It was my fault most of the 
time. Oh, if I had _ another 
She controlled herself, and 
went on after a moment: “I got to the 
inn a little after six.” 


chance !” 


“I was ther waiting for you,” he 
interjected. 

“You weren't there! I went into the 
dining room, found you had engaged a 
private room, told the waiter I’d go up 
alone. He told me the number of the 
room and pointed it out from the stairs. 
I knocked and the door was flung open. 
Not by your hand—but his!” 

Christopher saw himself stopping at 
a door whose number had screwed loose 
and turned upside down, so that the six 
formed a nine. That was how it had 
happened, of course. The triviality of 
the detail, and its consequence! It was 
a dreadful thought to brood upon. 

“You got the wrong room; the num- 
ber on the 
on.” 


door was six, inverted. Go 


I’ve 
never seen him angrier, and he has.a 
vile temper. I’ve roused it 
enough, I ought to know!” 
She raised a tortured face; saw the 
scene play out for the thousandth time. 
“THe asked me—what I had to say for 
myself. He reminded me that we had 
been strangers for 


“He confronted me in a fury 


often 


years, but that he 
wouldn’t stand this sort of thing—that 
I had to leave. I told him ] tldn’t 
so! Then, Chris, he me to the 


you 


backed 
where were, 
I put my hands behine 
me and turned the key. 
at my 


door. | didn’t know 
what he'd done. 1 
He wrenched 

I 


arm as it fell to the floor 





thought he was going to strike me, even 
kill me. He was livid. I warned him; 
put up my hand to defend myself. |] 
was wearing some violets and | pricked 
myself on the pin, pulled it away from 
the flowers. I was still holding it when 
he lunged forward at me, and it plunged 
—into his heart. It happened sO 
quickly. I didn’t mean to—l swear it, 
Chris!—but I killed him, I tell you— 
killed him!’ 

She covered her face with her hands, 
rocking back and forth in that move- 
ment of supreme despair, and it was in 
the ensuing teirible silence that the tele- 
phone tinkled. 


CHAPTER IX. 


straightened, them turned to 
the woman in the chair. 


We've got to find 


Fallon 


“That was Kitty. 
her, Cynthia.” 

She only moaned. Then he remem- 
bered that she did not know the rest of 
the story. He made her look up at him. 

“You don’t know what really hap- 
pened. Listen to me, Cynthia. Whceu 
you killed Musgrove, Kitty was in the 
room, behind the screen that hid the 
buffet—they had dined there together. 
I was in the next room, waiting for you, 
in the real number nine.” 

“Kitty was there?” 

“Yes, And you 
thought of course that you were follow- 
ing him, had spied upon him 
why he was so angry. 
the real reason for 
Ironic, wasn’t it?” Christopher curbed 
a wild desire to laugh. ‘“‘She was there, 
I sav, hiding behind the screen. She 


when came he 
That was 
He never guessed 


vour being there. 


when 


7 
. eave ul 
came, remember that, Cynthia. She had 


was getting ready to 


arrived from Liverpool that afternoon, 
he had met her boat—she’d known him 
a year or so, ever since they had first 
become acquainted in London—and 
driven her out there to dinner. She 


didn’t even know he had a wife 














came; she heard the scene between you, 
faint with terror; heard him fall and 
you leave, never guessing who you were, 
of course. How did you leave?’ 
“By the window. I couldn't 
faced the people downstairs.” 
\nd you left behind you the flowers 
and their pin—and these gloves.” He 
touched them. 
It didn’t take long to tell how Kitty 
had beaten upon the door of the private 


have 


dining room where he was waiting, how 
they had escaped, he thinking, of course, 
that the collapsed, hysterical girl was 
uilty. 

‘| didn’t know the man; I’ve never 
Musgrove, you know. 


Then, just 
left, you telephoned. And 
when I saw Kitty couldn’t be taken to a 


} 


betore we 


hotel—vou remember how ill and dazed 
she was—I ‘brought her here. She 
didn’t know who you were at first. 
Since she’s known, she’s been frantic 
to get away. But the house has been 
watched. Cynthia, she has fled, under 
picion, followed And now I'm 
iid she’s in grave danger. ‘You can’t 
le pay for what you did. Come 
with me—save her!” 
nthia shoved back her cloudy hair 


with one of her unforgetable gestures. 
Hler moment of weakness was over. 
She was once more the woman who had 

ed through the past week, 
he I wn cuard., 


secure in 


“For vou!” 


i topher looked bevond her, out 
. 1 
Into the 


sunny street. 
* he said at last. ‘Not for me.” 
Then he did a very splendid thing. He 
took Cynthia’s hands and drew her to 
her feet. “You're free, my dear. Will 


the honor to 
It cost hinva good 


you do me become my 
deal to sav 
the words, but he betrayed none of the 
pain that surged through 
it her as he went on: “The only 
thing to do is to come out with the 
trut] \Ve'll get a lawver at once, do 
whatever he savs. Kitty mustn’t suffer ; 


him. He 
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And 
as soon as possible we can be married 
very quietly.” 


we'll look out for her, won’t we? 


Cynthia burst into a storm of uncon- 
trollable grief. He let her weep, for 
she needed some outlet to the pent-up 
agony of the past week, stood by with 
his hand on her dark head. At last the 
storm passed. She looked up at him, her 
handkerchief, a sodden shred, pressed to 
her quivering mouth. 

“You fool—you splendid fool!” Her 
eyes shone through her tears, and they 
were tender and very beautiful. “We 


must go after Kitty, Chris. You're 
quite right.” 
She moved over to the mirror, did 


miraculous things to her tear-drenched 
cheeks with the aid of her vanity case. 
In a little while she was ready to go and 
Christopher followed her out of the 
white house. 

“Where was she last?” 

He told her as they stepped into her 
brougham and she gave the drug store’s 
address to the chauffeur. It was a silent 
Cynthia only spoke once. 
“You're afraid, ‘“ 


drive. 
( hris? 

“She's alone, and desperate. How are 
we to find her ?”’ 

“We will.” 

It didn’t seem likely when they got 
to the drug store and found no trace of 
her there, of course. One clerk remem- 
bered the young lady in a dark dress and 
coat, the 
veronal. 


a brown fur 
sold her the 


who had 
But he could only 


clerk 


tell them that she had taken a north- 
bound bus across the street. Chris- 
+ 


topher stepped to the telephone booth. 
In its stale interior he fancied he caught 
fresh scent of apple blossoms, 
oddly out of place. Her scent. Blindly, 
he touched the coin box that her hand 
must have rested upon. 


a faint, 


Something lay 
on top, a folded sheet of newspaper. 
“There’s nothing there but this.” He 
held it out to Cynthia. 
“Kitty might 
spread it wide. 


left it! 
“Look, Chris, perhaps 


have She 
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she did leave it. See, this is the classi- 
fied sheet of rooms for rent, and several 
of the advertisements have torn 
out. Get me a morning’s Times.’ 

He dashed out and bought the journal 


from a newsboy on the corner. [1 


been 


side 
the car they compared the two. In a 
few minutes they had three addresses to 
try. 

“It might not be she who left it there, 
but I’ve a feeling it was,” Cynthia told 
him. “I’m almost sure, Chris. That’s 
what she’d do, you know. Hunt for a 
furnished room, if much 
money.” 


she hadn't 
“Less than 
groaned. ‘Cynthia, why 
that veronal ?” 
She leaned 
the tube, giving the man 
dress. 
“And hurry,” she urge 


twenty 


forward; 


hideous house 


\msterdam 


They drew up before a 
in the shoddiest part of 
Avenue. Dirty children played in 
streets 
frowsily Wrapper, 


—— 
shook MaCIOLUII 


l tne 
with smutty snow; a woman, 
dressed in a soiled 
s OUL 6 all Upp r win- 
dow, staring curiously down at them. 

It was she who answered their ring 

“You the 
Times,” | “Did a 
young lady take it this afternoon, by any 
chance? A young lady ina 


ad\ ertised a 
Christopher 


room 
began. 
vat?” 

she 
seventh 
it since then.” 
| 


fur c 
“Twas let this morning,” 
told him. “And you're the 


party to come to look at 


earlv 


The door was slammed in his face. 

It was the third address they went to 
that fulfilled their hopes. A gaunt old 
woman peered suspiciously at them, but 
let them into a din 
place fairl was 
hopeful, and she nodded her head at 
Christopher’s eager ques 


“Yes, a 


y front hall. The 
which 


o 


y clean, 


low yked 


ion 
LOT) 


t 
young lady took it. 
lady in a fur coat, with no trun! 


Anything wrong? 


“Not 


a thing!’ 


shouted his relief. 


room?” 

“Three flights up in the rear. I don’t 
know as I should be letting you up 

They didn’t wait to hear the rest and, 
mumbling her displeasure, the old crone 
shuffled back to her quarters in the 
kitchen. 

The halls were dark and stuffy, with 
a stale suggestion of boiled dinners 
hovering them. Cynthia’s lip 
curled in disgust as she drew her skirts 
about her. They reached the top at last 
Both were praying that they might be 
in time, though neither dared voice the 
prayer. 


over 


‘Here we are.” 

It was Cynthia who knocked 
knocked again. 

Then Christopher put his shoulder to 
the door; it gave fairly easily, for, he 


and 


‘,a chair had been propped against it, 
i f , which 
lacking. But neither of them noticed 
room, or its decrepit 

were for the girl, 
them from across the room. Kitty stood 


the knob, in lieu of a key 
shabbiness. 
ir eves staring at 


against the window and its westering 
golden brush. 
She stood expectant and still and word- 
less, her head thrown back, a glass of 
water in her right hand, the left raised, 
cupping something. 


light, as if drawn by a 


Then the spell was broken 
The 


its contents 


topher dashed to her side. 
was struck from her grasp, 
strip of rug, ame 
dozen pellets, snatched from her 
hand, were scattered among the debri 
of wet, broken glass. 

“Why?” begged Kitty, in a tired little 
voice. “I'll never be able to prove that 
I didn’t kill him. He’s told you, hasn't 
he?” 

She looked sorrowfully at Cynthia 

“Oh, ves, vou will, Kitty,” Cynthia 
promised, going “You see, 
I killed him myself. You shan’t suffer 
for it, Kitty. I know it all, child.” She 
was rubbing the girl’s cold hands, forc- 


spilled upon the 


to her side. 











ing her into a chair, while Christopher, 
singularly helpless, looked on. “Chris 
is right. There’s no use in trying to 
them; they know too much al- 
It’s puzzling, isn’t it? The man 
at the inn must have been lying. But 
there’s only one thing to do, now. Tell 
verything.” 

“Chris will help you. 
away, you know.” 


eiude 


ready. 


He got me 

“\We must all go back to my house, 
openly,” Cynthia went on. “There'll 
be less scandal that way. -I’ll send for 
my lawyer and ask him how much we’d 
hetter tell.” She shivered. “The inn 
people are implicated, too. It must have 


been they who removed—the body.” 
She stood up. “Get your things on, 
Nittv. We oughtn’t to waste time.” 


Kitty rose; turned to the window. 

Let 
I can’t go back to your 
house, after what I’ve done. And you 
and Chris have enough on your hands, 
without the extra burden of me. Let 
me just be—an unknown woman. Isn’t 
that what they call it in the divorce 


“Why should I come with you? 


me stay here. 


“You shan’t be messed up in it, Kitty, 
if we can help it.” 

It was Chris who gave the promise. 

“Let Kitty begged 
again. She couldn’t go back with them. 


me stay here!’ 


but Christopher came and put his 
hands on her shoulders, looking deep 
into her unhappy eyes. 


X 
\ 


u must come, Kitty, for all our 


What did she 


matter to him now? 
But she was too tired to battle with 
other wills any longer. 
rv well.” 
She put on her hat and veil and 
slipped into the coat Chris held. A note 


1 


he bureau, a note she had witten 


a few minutes before. She took it, slip- 


ped it into her bag. She’d need that 
note again, when the opportunity offered 
itsel { 
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Mechanically she followed them out 
of the hideous little room, downstairs. 

“lm leaving,” she told the 
old woman. 


curious 


“Well, if anything’s wrong, dearie, I 
hope you don’t name gmy house in it. 
It’s a nice, quiet house, with all high- 
class lodgers——”’ 

They heard her trail off into queru- 
lous silence as the door closed behind 
them. 

The sun had dropped behind the 
smoky houses and the afternoon was 
leaden dusk when they stood upon the 
pavement. Christopher remembered 
that they had not eaten. Kitty looked 
almost gray in the somber light. 

“Let's stop somewhere and pick up 
some tea. Kitty looks all in, and you 
must be.” 

He had a feeling that there might be 
other things on hand when they reached 
the guarded house. 
a brief thing. 

At 


room, a gar 


Their freedom was 


some upper 


} 


} 
Sil, 


Broadway dining 
green-and-gilt place, 
they stopped for a half hour. It was 
a curious meal and the tray of frosted 
pastries before Christopher reminded 
him of the 
said to be given tenants of 


fashion 


n some delicacies 
the death 
house before the dread morning arrives. 
He’d always liked pastries like these— 
he had to control the morbid humor of 
his thoughts. 
Cynthia wasn’t eating. She sat star- 
ing at the toast and tea and little cakes. 
Was she thinking the same thing? No. 
“Rufus and I had dinner here once, 
years ago,” she said. “He'd been look- 


ing at some real estate up here that 
needed repairs badly, and I was with 
him. We staved late looking at the 
houses—they were awful places, much 
more awful than you could guess. 
Tenements, you know. And he was 


furious with his agent for not having 
them put in shape. Said they weren’t 
fit for humans to live in. It was rather 
decent in him, the way he took it, and 
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had them remodeled. He didn’t raise 
the rents, either!” 

She seemed to be thinking aloud. It 
was rather pitiful. And Rufus, who 
had raged on very decent principles that 
time, at least, now lay under several feet 
of frozen sod, in indignity and secret, 
dumped there by her hand. 

“We'd better go back.” 

She couldn’t endure another moment 
there, for she remembered the table they 
had taken. It was one of the pleasanter 
memories of her earlier life with him. 
They'd both cared considerably, then. 

It was Kitty who, just before they 
arrived at the Thirty-sixth Street house, 
broke down and besought Cynthia to 
reconsider, to get away while she could. 

“And let you in for it,” retorted the 
“Oh, no, my dear. We'll 
council of war first, anyway. 
must be consulted.” 


other woman. 
hold a 
Breckenridge 

He was the lawver. 
She 


bell. 


de OT. 


dismissed the machine; rang the 


The new parlor maid came to the 


“There’s a gentleman in the library, 
ma'am. I told him you were out, but 
he would wait.” 

The eves of the three met. So there 
would be no council of war, after all. 
It was the end 
“You've still 

I deserve to 
pay for what I’ve done and what you’ve 
done, too. I owe you that!” 

“T’ll see him.” Christopher had wild 
thoughts of flight for them both, now 
that the hour had come, but it was not 
to be. 

Cynthia lifted her lovely 
started up the They 
her, but she hurried on ahead of them. 
threshold. 


sobbed Kitty. 


se. 0 
40, 


got time. Let me go up. 


and 
followed 


chin 
stairs. 
then paused on the library 


ort ‘ ] | ] + +1 . 
The room was dark, but thev saw a 


man’s bulk limned against the dusk. He 


was silent, 


silent with the hideous silence 
that had appalled them all so long. For 


the week had been a century to these 





“You've come for me,” 
“Here I am. 


said Cynthia. 
[ killed my husband. | 
went to Holly Tree Inn and found him 


there. We quarreled. I swear I didn’t 
mean to kill him, but I was warding him 
off and the flower pin I held plunged 
into him. That’s all. Oh, my God, | 
thank that it’s over! | 
have endured another week of this!” 

The two huddling in the hall, out of 
sight, saw the room beyond flash into 
warm light, heard a scream that brought 
them both into the library. The man 
they had glimpsed in the chair stood 
under the light, smiling grimly at the 
shrinking woman before Chris 
frowned. The face 
looked curiously familiar. Then he saw 
Kitty sway; heard her voice a name that 
beat strangely upon his ears. 


you couldn't 


him. 


topher fellow’s 


Payson stood on the threshold The 
stranger spoke. 
“I’m quite corporeal,” he observed 
dryly. “Take my 


bag up, Payson. A 
very pleasant trip, thank you. My dear 
Cynthia, hadn’t vou better sit down? 
Musgrove was enjoving himself with 


liked to tell a 
story, and he had one to tell, this time. 
“You didn’t do a good 
I’m sorry, forgive me 

face underwent a 
she raised a 


puckish clee. He 


job, Cynthia. 
for that!” His 
queer change when 
tortured hand. “You 
thought it a hemorrhage, I take it.” He 
chuckled. “There wasn’t any blood to 
speak of because it was only a scratch; 
oh, a deep one, but still a scratch. What 
1 


really happened was that in my astonish- 


ment—I hadn’t expected it, vou see—! 
stepped back, caught my foot, and fell. 
striking my head uncommonly hard 


mantel. That 
When I came 
It was hours later. You 
here had _ fled, 
floor. Finally a waiter 
I got a doctor and they kept me 


upon the edge of the 
knocked me out for fair. 
to I was alone. 

and Kitty leaving the 
corpse on the 


came. 


there at the inn two days. Naturally, 
under the circumstances’—he glanced 
cuiltily from Kitty to his wif | 











bribed them to hush the matter up. It 
seems that they did!” 

Christopher slumped against the wall 
Musgrove seemed unaware of his part 
in the proceedings, as yet. ” 

“As soon as I was patched up I came 
out of retirement and _ started 
noitering—to find that Kitty was stay- 
ing here. I didn’t dare come in until 
I knew how things stood. Several times 
| tried to break in—I remembered a 
defective burglar alarm in this room 
and would have worked that neatly if 


recon- 


a fool servant hadn’t seen me.” He 
chuckled again. “I’ve been hanging 
around until to-day; then I simply de- 
cided to risk coming openly. »I—it’s 


your house, you see.” 

“You've come back, to accuse me 
of *  Cynthia’s voice broke. 

He shook his head. 

“You know all about Kitty 
ler away; brought her here: 
damned if I blame you for what 
ou did. You had a right to be jealous 

mn it all, 1 was behaving abominably 


You took 
Cynthia, 


In fact, if you believe it’—a sheepish 
mile touched his heavy mouth—‘I was 
inctly flattered that you cared enough 
do what you did.’ 

So he 


it that Cynthia had come up there 


There was a curious silence. 


Hirssadl 
a jealous rage, having discovered his 
iosed flight! 


I've come that if 


back to say you 
want a divorce vou can have one. | 
haven’t given you grounds—Kitty will 


vou that, and vou can believe her; | 
owe my apologies to both of you, whom 
I’ve treated very badly 
them up. 
it, though.” He turned to 
got hold of vour trunks, 


but I'll trump 
She mustn’t be dragged into 
Kitty. “TI 
Kitty. and sent 
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them in your name to the Antonia, 
where you had said you planned to stop. 
\nd to-day I pursued you for an hour 
to try to get some idea of what had 
happened in this mysterious house.” 

Cynthia stood up and leaned against 
the mantel. 

“Supposing I don’t want a divorce? 
And as for Kitty—— but that reminds 
me—you haven’t met Mr. Fallon, a con- 
nection of hers. 
courtesy — and 
love!” 


He’s only a cousin by 
they’re foolishly in 


Her lovely eyes sent him a mocking 
glance, daring him to deny her. 

“You mean——” her husband began. 

“Fhat it’s not too late to ‘reorganize 
our life together! If you knew what 
I’ve suffered, thinking it was too late!” 

Cynthia let her hand rest on his. 

Christopher suddenly felt rather un- 
necessary. He guided Kitty to the door. 
They unnecessary. Musgrove 
seemed to think so, at any rate, and Cyn- 
thia was wonderingly stroking his arm, 
marveling at 


We’ 


its warm aliveness under 
the tweed sleeve. 


incorrigible flirt!” he 


“You're an 
barked. 
“But 
tions to you 


as long as I confine my atten- 

Christopher and Kitty stole out of the 
room and down the polished flight. No- 
thing important, just 
then, as their own particular affairs, 
which could be settled 
but words, 
private. 


seemed quite as 


by a very few, 
significant best spoken in 

And a short time later everything was 
settled » the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, according to Payson, who came 


upon them in the hall, and bowed them 


1 
nt. 


out into the crisp and brilliant nig 














EG YATES stood negligently at 


the back of the Trimble box. 

He hated opera unless it hap- 
pened to be a novelty. Even through 
“Tristan and Isolde,” or “Le Cog d’Or,” 
he would stay only to catch a favorite 
air. To-night there was a new Russian 
ballet in “Boris Godunoff.” He watched 
it listlessly, bored even beyond sensa- 
tion. 

Suddenly it seemed as if his eyes were 
compelled to glance at the occupants of 
a box on the grand tier. The woman in 
white fox and jade velvet he knew, Sally 
Devereux. The two men he recognized 
without interest, but the woman who was 
looking over at him—even in the half 
light he caught the tilt of her head, the 
unmistakable outlines of her shoulders 
and throat, almost he thought he could 
see her eyes, gray green, always, like 
a changeable sea—held his gaze. 

It was Claire Ballou. She made a lit- 
tle familiar motion toward him with her 
head, imperative, insolent in its assump- 
tion of surety. He obeyed with a curi- 
ous sense of elation and relief. He had 
not known that she was in America. 

It was not until the final curtain that 
he had his chance. She was staying with 
her cousins, the Sutton Smiths. He 
might ride down with her in the car if 
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he liked after she left Sally’s party. 
There was a comic look of responsibility 
and warning in Sally’s eyes when she 
heard the plan, as the two women stood 
shoulder to shoulder for a waiting mo- 
ment at the motor entrance. 

“My dear Claire, pardon me, but—be 
careful.” 

Claire looked straight ahead of her. 

“Why ?” she asked curtly. 
I came back for.” 

“His wife’s a mighty decent girl.” 

“Yes?” Claire drawled slightly. “I 
know all about her. That’s why I want 
to atone to Reg.” 

Driving down the Avenue, she told 
him briefly that she had left Feroni. He 
had proved impossible. He had a single- 
track mind. He wanted to be the first 
man to fly over the South Pole. 

“Imagine my being married to a man 
like that!” She laughed softly. “TI told 
him that I was sufficient occupation for 
any man for life, to be 
amused, appreciated. So—here I am. 
Uncle John is arranging a divorce in 
Paris with the least possible publicity 
and annoyance to me. I remain the Con- 
tessa di Feroni if I like, but I rather 
think, I'll go back to my own name. Why 
did you get married, Reg?” 

The direct attack left him unguarded. 


“It’s what 


interested, 
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Without any irtentional disloyalty “to 
lean,. he told the truth. He had gone 
out West as soon as she had broken their 
engagement. Billie Measom had been 
his pal through college. 


He had not 
seen him since both had left foreign 
service after the war. He knew that 


Billie was with his uncle, Walt Measom, 
at Jericho, Nevada. It made an objective 
point to aim at. He had met Jean there 
and in six weeks’ time had married her. 
“The rebound,” mused Claire. “You 
poor old saphead! No more initiative 
or nerve than a stranded starfish. I’m 
sorry. Weren’t we both blissful idiots ? 
Is she the perfect pattern of a wife? 
Salvatore was the perfect pattern of a 
husband. Remember meeting him last 
year in the Blake’s party at Cairo? Ever 
so much better looking than you, dear, 
the dark, Roman type, tall, poised, large 
‘oxlike eyes, an impeccable nose, and 
moist, hot hands. Ugh! Give me one 
of your cigarettes. I used to light them 
up in the seclusion of my tomblike sleep- 
quarters at the Feroni palace and 
you. 


think of What did we fight over 


anyway? I can’t remember.” 
“My going to work.” Reg spoke with 


an effort at dignity. 


‘That’s right. You didn’t show the 
proper spirit to slave for me eagerly and 
produce much, much money. And we 
were both handicapped. You know, 


really, I was up to 


debts even when I 


my ears in bridge 
went abroad. Uncle 
John was ready to clap me into a nun- 
nery. Feroni is fearfully rich. Mon- 
ey’s a rotten necessity, isn’t it, Reg?” 


“Rotten,” repeated Reg between set 


teeth, trying not to let the nearness of 
her get him. For the moment it seemed 

the Norns had handed him a cold 
eal, had robbed him of all life’s sweet- 
est essence, all its glamour. And there 
was silence between them during the 
rest of the drive, silence, with her hand 
f 1 in his closed palm in the old in- 
timate way, her head leaning contentedly 
back on his shoulder as if it belonged 
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there. Jean’s cool, clear-eyed personai- 
ity seemed a half-forgotten memory. 

“You don’t know how much I have 
missed you, Reg,” she said dreamily, as 
the car stopped with traffic at Fourteenth 
Street. “I had no idea you were such 
a necessity. You could always amuse 
and interest - me—remember ?—even 
when I didn’t know myself what | 
wanted. But, some way, you've always 
lacked the nerve or form to take the high 
jump. You've balked at the bars, old 
dear. Why didn’t you follow me to 
Europe?” 

“And toddle around after you for the 
next six months? No, thanks! Prob- 
ably I did lack perseverance.” 

She stared ahead of her at the con- 
verging line of lights, dependent, like 
great tropical flowersof the night. The 
frosty mist on the glass gave them a 
prismatic glory not their own. 

“You know, honestly, Reg, I don’t 
helieve either of us is capable of real 
love. It’s a sort of game where you're 
always trying to cap the other fellow’s 
tri@. So you love this Measom girl?” 

“Certainly.” 
combative. 


His tone was irritable, 
Claire smiled with a little 
characteristic indrawing of her lips, a se- 
cretiye, contented smile. “Of course,” 
Reg added, “it’s been dull for her here, 
not knowing the right people. She’s 
at Tampa at present with her father, 
after tarpon or something. 
regular pals.” 

old she 
“Life’s a gamble, isn’t it? 


They’re 


“Poor Reg,” said softly. 
It’s awfully 
queer, your teaming up with the Mea- 
soms. Billie wasn’t so bad, but remem- 


ber the dance grand old Molly-O gave 


two years ago at the Everglades? 
Spent over forty thousand bringing 


down all sorts of props and trimmings 
from New York, and there wasn’t any- 
body there worth while.” There was a 
pause as Reg removed his hand resent- 
fully. “I'd be delighted to help the girl 

Jean is her name, isn’t it?—since she 
happens to be your wife. After all, 
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it's not her fault, Reg, that we made 
fools of ourselves. But isn’t it gorgeous 
just to be back together?” 

“If we don’t make worse fools of our- 
selves now.” He turned toward her 
with a puzzled query in his eyes, caught 
the answering gleam in her own as she 
‘deliberately leaned her head back to meet 
his kiss, and forgot everything but the 
slim, velvety grace of her and the mem- 
of other times. 


or She drew away with 
ugh as the car slid along close to the 
curb. 

“(ood night, Don’t get 
Perotti will take you to the club.” 

Three weeks later Jean came North 
with her father and mother to spend 
the Christmas holidays at Stony Point, 
the Island 
old Walt had bought for her. 

} 


1 


y 
a la 


Reg. out. 


new estate on Long which 
Reg hated 
life at the Point. Its bleak, wind-swept 
Spaces sent his soul scurrying about for 
a sheltered corner. The house was built 
of gray rock and stucco, like a French 
convent in j High 


it stood, artificial gardens 


its severity of style. 
on the Point 
clinging to it inland, and long, curyng, 
beaches on either To the 
east the sea at high tide slipped over 
the salt marshes and made an island vf 
the Point. 

“It’s very imposing,” 


rocky side. 


Molly Measom 
pronounced it at her first glimpse. “Very. 
Makes me think of some place we saw 
in Brittainy. Jle de something. What 
was that rock with a castle on top of it, 
Jean? I'd 
that creek. 


put a littke drawbridge over 
We'll stay here with you till 
after Christmas, Jean, so Daddy can be 
sure you've ,got everything you want.” 

Jean hardly heard her. Reg had not 
answered her telegram, nor met them at 
the train. She had called his club twice 
and the Point, before leaving town. He 


must have had her letter telling him 
when they would be home. Home? She 
looked at the strange, gray walls with 
a chilled feeling as the car stopped 

far +h ntrat . j * 1. 1° 
OTe le entrance, and arew ner cnii 
‘hilla cape closer around her. The tiny 





pet marmoset on her arm shivered and 
poked its nose deep into the fur as if it, 
too, feared the unknown. 

Mr. Yates had called up several times 
that morning, the butler, assured her, as 
she paused a moment in the wide, low- 
ceiled hall. He was at a house party, 
the Devereuxs in Arsleigh, and would 
be back that night. 

“Didn’t he know what time we got in, 
Jean?’ Mrs. Measom’s mild blue eyes 
held innocent inquiry. 
looked startlingly out of place, Jean 
thought, in contrast with her deeply hen- 
naed hair and doctored skin. 
had serious ordeal to her 
mother. When Walt’s oil wells had 
piled pyramiding millions around her 
plump and placid shoulders, she had 
made a conscientious effort to live up to 
her social obligations. Walt had taken 
It was his particular 
joy now to go back to one of the old 
half-dead mining towns that had ripped 
up his hopes once upon a time, and make 
them disgorge, as he put it. 


They always 


Prosperity 
been a 


success like a boy. 


He would 
put in a plant that was guaranteed to get 
at any ore and play 
around until he found what he had al- 
ways believed lay there. It was his 
game now, just as it was Mollie’s to go 
after society’s golden apples. 


underground, 


Jean had spent her summers with him. 
Winters they together while 
Mollie sent her persevering catapults at 
the closed portals of the elect. 


raveled 


Iver 
since she was fourteen Jean had jaunted 
about with her tall, ungainly, handsome 
father on unusual trails. She was as 
familiar with Mauna Loa or Mount 
Everest as with old Crumpling Peak that 
overhung Jericho with a 
shadow, but Reg had not known this. 
He had stepped out of the W. Mea- 
sem offices two weeks after leaving New 


pr te ctive 


York, pulled his cap lower over his eyes 
to get a focus on his future locale, and 
had seen Jean sitting in her low, red 
roadster, a vivid red Tam pulled over 


her smooth, dark hair, her dark eyes 











He had 
shade more 
deliberation than usual, glanced at her 
again, and walked down the one-sided 
street, and clover 
straggled up through the wide cracks of 


him 


watching 


interestedly. 
lighted his cigarette with a 


where sorrel white 
the unsteady, wooden sidewalk. 

Jean knew nothing of Claire Ballou. 
When her cousin, Billie Measom, had 
warned her against taking Reg seriously, 
she had told him she intended marrying 
his friend. At night the two left Jericho 
and drove twelve over to 
Park, the huge, mountain playhouse 
Walt had built for Jean on the shoulder 
of Crumbling Peak. 

It had been partly the account he had 
read in Billie’s New York papers of the 
atlou-Feroni wedding, partly the dis- 
covery of a new self that reassured Reg. 
There came a night 


miles Deer 


with a red moon 
ve mother-of-pearl clouds, and the 
world as vague as a drifting dream. 

Jean lay on the swinging couch out on 
arms above her head. 


he veranda, her 


She wore white, some heavy, creamy, 
Oriental silk with fringe trailing the 
floor. By day she had seemed a level- 


headed, sportsmanlike type of girl. By 


the red moonlight she stepped out beside 
his memory of Claire as competitor. He 
wished that Billie would join them, that 
something would happen to break the 
peculiar spell of the moment. The vision 
| Claire’s provocative smile flashed be- 

re him, and suddenly he was beside 
he girl in the hammock, his arms fast 
about her without protest. 

\nd six weeks later they had been 
married and Reg had taken care to cable 
the news to his aunt in Rome. It had 
been Walt’s suggestion that the honey- 
moon route take in the Measom proper- 
es and certain prospects through South 


\merica. Jean bad loved it all, the 
motor trip to the coast, down by eas) 
stages to Mexico, through Central 
\merica to Panama, where Walt had 


met them with his flying boat. A curious 


bridal journey for Reg, his friends 
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thought. It looked as if Measom had 
an idea of putting his new son-in-law to 
work, and those who knew Reg smiled. 

The night before Jean and her father 
had started for Florida, six months aft- 
er the marriage, Walt had told his plan. 
He would put Reg in charge of certain 
big Eastern interests the 
Latin-American end. The salary was 
disconcerting, Reg remarked, to a man 
who suspected his own limitations. 

“It’s awfully good of you, Mr. Mea- 
som,” he began, the slightly bored, 
arched wrinkle in evidence between his 
eyebrows. 

“T’m just Dad 
“Come on out straight with it. 
go?” 

“T don’t think I’m adapted to that 
sort of thing.” 

“What sort of thing?” 

“Why—er outs‘de inter- 
ests. I might make a damned mess of 
it for you. I don’t seem to 
natural aptitude 


controlling 


ordered Walt briefly. 
Will you 


managing 


have any 


Why 


for engineering. 
don’t you try Bill?” 

After her father had gone Jean had 
eved the trig, athletic figure in golf togs 
thoughtfully. 
“Vou don’t like 
Reg?” 

He smiled 


negligence. 


real work, do you, 


back at her with baffling 


“T think it is criminal to take away 
another man’s job when you don’t need 
ty 

“T see. It’s rather hard getting used 


to your code after Dad’s.” 

“T have no code, my dear girl. I ac- 
cept conditions as they are.” 

There was-a pause. Then she lifted 
her head with a peculiar movement, 
restive, like a curbed horse. ~ 

“Reg, are you sorry we married?” 

“T haven’t given the matter 
thought. Is this a crucial 
You'll have to excuse me. 


any 
moment ? 
Conclusions 
always seem inadequate to me.” 

She had not seen him since that night. 
They had motored into town to connect 
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at midnight with Walt’s private car on 
the Congressional Express. Jean had 
waited in silence for some sign of ten- 
derness, even of good-fellowship, and 
had met merely a courteous indifference. 
She had parted from him, stinging under 
the injustice of his attitude. It was still 
with her now, when she found he had 
not even taken the trouble or had the de- 
sire to meet her. After lunch she had 
left her mother debating on a clock 
tower for the garage and gone for a long 
walk around the Point. Here Walt had 
followed her an hour or so later, and 
found her out on the rocks uncovered 
by the tide, sitting motionless, a slim sil- 
houette against the sunset. 

“He’s back,” he said briefly. 

“Thanks, Dad.” She stood up and 
joined him, strolling slowly back over 
the rocky beach. Walt’s face was ex- 


pressive, but controlled. The under- 


standing beween them required no 
words. 
When she was alone with Reg in her 


own room before dressing for dinner 
she stood for a moment at the wide win- 
dow smoking quietly, a slender, unemo- 
tional figure in her plain, black crépe 
gown. He closed the door behind him 
and the sound brought her back from 
the wide, free reaches of Crumbling 
Peak. The marmoset took one swift, 
frightened look at him and scurried for 
shelter to her arms. 

“Pleasant little beast.” Reg looked at 
it speculatively. “Memento?” 

“Billie gave it to me at Para.” 

“IT didn’t know he was with you.” 

“Dad sent for him.” She crossed the 
long, narrow room a bit tiredly, and put 
the marmoset on a cushion. She hated 
the plump, overstuffed couch and heavy 
armchairs, the blank, thickly enameled 
walls with their shaded, make-believe 
candles, the heavy, warm, velvet carpet, 


the bed in its recess, canopied ornately in 
beruffled orchid satin. The 
shore line blending into the gleaming 
waters of the Sound, the rocky, uneven 


shadowy 
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Somehow, 
now that he was there with her, she lost 
all feeling of indirectness or doubt as 
to her own course. 

“Is he coming up here?” 


beach, called to her mood. 


“No. He went on to Jericho. I want 
to speak with you about something, 
Reg.” 


“Must it be now?” Reg was comically 
appealing. “My dear girl, if you knew 
how utterly fagged I am, racing out 
here to meet you after I’d missed your 
train——” 
ignored him. Taking the low 
chair by the open fire, she leaned for- 
ward, her cigarette balanced musingly. 

“You know I can’t compromise with 
myself the way you do, Reg. Maybe | 
get it from Dad, but I can’t trot around 
Robin Hood’s barn. IL have to take the 
direct cut through anything. We've 
been getting the full benefit of your af- 
fair up here. Gossip partly, and of 
course Mother found that paragraph in 
the society weekly. I 


Jean 


about 
Claire Ballou now and how you were en- 


know all 
gaged-before you came West. I won't 
stand by and share my husband with any 
other woman. If we’ve made a mistake, 
I want to find it out now and quit, not 
go on like- g 

“Just exactly what do you mean 
He glanced at her casually. “You'll like 
Claire immensely when you know her.” 

“Oh, play fair, Reg. You can be 
frank with me, truly you can.”’ She faced 
him with eager intensity. “I’m not say- 
ing there is anything definitely wrong 
between you. But I mean if you really 
if you both made a mistake and 
have regretted it—tell me. | 
old Indian law and I would live up to it. 
They say, you know, that when two love 
the same person, one must depart lest 


care 
love the 


three lives be made unhappy.” 
“T suppose that Billie told you that.” 
“Yes,” she assented quietly, “I think 
he did, and it is a good law. You see, 
you people here are used to doing as 


you please, but you throw a glamour 











over your acts so you cannot see reality. 
You are like dancers in the mist. Once 
when Dad and I were traveling in Asia 
we spent a few days with a British offi- 
cial and his wife at a station far up in 
the Himalayas. It was a beautiful spot. 
You felt as if you could tread on clouds, 
like gods, and when the moonlight 
shone out above the great lake of mist 
it was so eerie and mysterious, so un- 
real, Reg. I remember watching people 
dancing in an open pavilion. There was 
mist creeping up about them and the 
creat temple lanterns gave a strange, 
hluish-purple light, iridescent, disturb- 
ing. You felt uneasy, as if the barriers 
of reality had given way to some phan- 
tom life where nothing was the same. 
You all make me think of that night. 
You cover evil with a queer glamour 
and call it truth.” 

“You’re making yourself unhappy and 
It’s com- 
plimentary to me, but unfair to a woman 
absolutely 


suspicious over nothing, Jean. 


Oo is beyond reproach. 
You're morbid.” 
“Oh, don’t, Reg. I can’t begin to 
fence with you in words and I’m not a 
it jealous. But I am right and I simply 
arn you that I won't stay here and play 


ur kind of game. It cheapens our 
ve. I’m willing to free you and go 


ick West, if that is what she wants, 


“Cut it!” Reg said succinctly. “You 
may go West any time it suits you and 
frame up any kind of a story on me that 
ur lawyer thinks easiest, but you will 


kindly 


leave the contessa out of it.” 
1 


he stood by the open fire waiting, 
er the door had closed behind him. 


tf 


He would surely come back. She 
could not believe there lay any real final- 
behind his words. It was their 


rst serious quarrel and suddenly there 
swept over her a wave of fury and bit- 
terness at the woman who was capable 
of instigating it, of being important 
enough to estrange Reg and herself. A 
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step sounded in the corridor, a tap came 
at the door, softly, tactfully muffled. 

“Jean, dear?” 

She called back quickly, crossing to 
the dressing room so that her mother 
could not see her face until she had con- 
trolled herself. 

“Thought you would be dressed by 
now, but Reg has been here, hasn’t he?” 
Molly settled herself in a capacious, 
stuffed armchair of mauve velvet, blond, 
double-chinned, archly benign, as she 
gazed mildly and happily from the fresh 
orchids on the Italian mantel to the fur- 
tive, shivering form of the marmoset 
curled on the fur cape Jean had let fall 
by her chair. “Hello, Nini. He feels 
the cold, doesn’t he? We'll get him a 
little fur-lined basinet to’ sleep in and 
a warm, fur-lined jacket. Did Reg tell 
you he gave me the invitation list ?” 

“For what?’ Jean’s voice was cool 
and direct as she stepped out into the 
light, smoking quietly, her dinner gown 
a one-piece affair of black velvet, 
girdled in flat, roughly cut jet. She 
stood by the fire, her lips a bit drawn 
and colorless. 

“The house party. I wrote to him 
from Tampa about it. Daddy and I 
want to give you the happiest Christ- 
mas you've ever had before we go West, 
and I didn’t know who to ask, I mean 
the right ones, Jean. Reg drew this up.” 
Jean took the list from her and ran down 
the list of names. It was not in Reg’s 
handwriting, but typed. 
pose they'll all come?” 

“Who cares?” smiled back at 
her. “I'd rather be going with you and 
Dad. We don’t know any of these peo- 
ple and they certainly don’t give a rap 
for us. 


“Do you sup- 


Jean 


They are Reg’s friends.” 
“And vours now, don’t forget that. I 
couldn’t do this for you in a thousand 
years, dear. It’s a big load off my mind, 
and Reg says I won't have to think twice 
He’s 
got a new butler who used to be with 
the Ballous and never makes mistakes, 


about any of the arrangements. 
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and the Contessa di Feroni is sending 
a woman who used to be Mrs. Robeson 
Draper’s social secretary. Did you see 
that invitation from the contessa? My 
dear little girl, her mother, Charlotte 
Ballou, ruined the biggest party I ever 
gave with a sneer, and now here’s her 
daughter running after you.” 

“Yes,” said Jean slowly. “Funny, 
isn’t it? I suppose we must be grate- 
ful, mustn’t we?” 

She found herself suddenly isolated 
by her own fear. She could not tell her 
mother frankly her suspicion of Claire 
Ballou, or refuse to have her as a guest, 
not if there was to be any pretense of 
harmony between Reg and herself. And 
yet, as the days passed and there came 
the unworking of Claire’s overtures of 
friendship, the whole plan lay before her 
so palpably, she could hardly play her 
own part without balking. 

Mollie welcomed the contessa’s aid 
with intense relief. There followed the 
numberless ‘little intimacies of a new 
friendship. The gray-and-silver coupé 
became a familiar sight crossing the lit- 
tle stone bridge. Jean would watch it 
sometimes as she sat on the rock break- 
water. She knew exactly what would 
take place. Tea would be served. Her 
mother would plead with Claire to take 
her place. Reg would sit where he 
could watch the contessa’s face and lis- 
ten lazily. She would never be missed. 

With Nini tucked clinginzly in the 
hollow of her arm, she would take long 
walks in the cool, dry days before 
Christmas. Back of Stony Point 
stretched woods with spaces of salt 
meadows in between and beyond these 
unexpected hill sweeps and ravines that 
reminded her of the West. Clustering 
along the bottom of the hill cuts were 
foreign settlements, curiously interrupt- 
ing the procession of private estates. 

She half wished she could go down 
among these people, as she used to do 
at Jericho and other mining camps. She 
felt she understod them better than she 


did Claire and her kind. As the house 
filled up with guests she found herself 
more remote than ever from Reg. He 
was absorbed by others. They played 
bridge most of the time, danced, talked 
a language together she had not yet ac- 
quired. They were all as charming to 
her, and as aloof and impersonal, as her 
dancers of the Himalaya mists. She 
found herself cut off from them by in- 
timacies of long standing in which Reg 
shared. They seemed more the con 
tessa’s guests than hers, and yet Claire 
was delightfully cordial to her, with 
overtures of peace she could not mis 
understand, even while she held Reg’s 
interest absolutely. 

Only Walt understood. With the old 
bond of silent sympathy between them, 
Jean knew that he saw the full signifi- 
cance of the situation, that no subter- 
fuge or delicate camouflage concealed 
from his keen old eyes the affair between 
Reg and the contessa. Not that she ever 
spoke to him of it, or shared the misery 
of her own heart with him, but it-was 
solacing to feel that he knew. 

Two days before Christmas the 
weather veered without warning. From 
a still, clear cold, there came from the 
north a gray presence that slowly set- 
tled down over the water and land like 
a tangible, sentient menace. Jean 
watched from her windows the scurry- 
ing, frightened gulls. Shg had left her 
new secretary calling up hurriedly over 
the wire to get all supplies out a day 
ahead of time. Inside the house were 
decorators putting the final touches to 
Claire’s design for a costume party on 
Christmas Eve. Mollie was in seclu- 
sion, swaying between a yearning to ap- 
pear as Guinevere or Joanna of Naples 
Jean had seen her for a moment, and 
been waved out. Her father had gone 
into town early on business. Reg was 
absorbed in planning things with Claire 
and the other guests. She felt out of 
touch with it all, lonely, restless. Be- 
fore the others he was natural and cour- 
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had been alone 


eous, but they 


the quarrel. 


never 


She felt her nerves reaching the snap 


l int of endurance. Every hour 
sé | to widen the distance between 

The very way in which Reg 
treated this woman amazed her. She 
had thought him tender and attentive to 
herself, but with Claire there was an 
utter subservience to every whim, a re- 
sponse to every mood. She ruled him 
by her careless contempt, her assurance 
of her hold over him. The tone of her 
voice when she called to him, in the 


oddly intimate way she had of saying 


Ms nani 


, a little drawl, a lingering over 


the e syllable, “Reg.” It never failed 
to arouse in Jean a hot resentment, as 
helpless as it was agonizing. 

rhe new secretary came to tell her 
it w impossible to get the tall, altar 
candles from the city. They could not 
promise delivery with the storm con- 


dit growing worse. 


ink I will drive in myself,” Jean 


said It will only take a couple ot 
‘ell Burr, will you, Miss 
She changed her dress quickly for a 


long, fur-bordered, duvetyn street gown, 
a small, close hat of suede and heavy 
motoring cloak of suéde and velvet. It 
e refreshing, the 


long, lonely 


rice town over the storm-cleared 
roa She glanced about for Nini, 
a his name softly. Then she re- 
membered. The marmoset had curled 
up on a couch pillow beside her in the 
sun parlor after lunch, and she had for- 
tten him when she came up to her own 
m Half unconsciously her eyes 
ught a photograph of Billie which 


her mantel. 
"here had never been any sen 
timent between Billie and herself. He 


ai 
ery dear old pal, and as she 


Reg was utterly 


+ } 


s her gaze grew tender 
| 4 
1 room Ree stood by, a 
: r ; 
ritical director, as Claire 


down the stairs. She was 
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dressed in her costume, which was that 
Her one-piece 
gown of gold metal cloth shaped itself 


of Boccaccio’s love. 
to every outline of her figure, clinging 
about her feet, half slipping from her 
shoulders. Her long, blond ‘hair hung 
about her in wavy profusion. It ideal- 
ized her features, gave her a youthful- 
ness, a mysterious charm. She held out 
a long, twisted rope of seed pearls. 
“Reg, I want these in my hair, and 
I’m not certain of the period fashion. 
And I want you to tell me frankly if 
this costume will shock our dear West- 
ern household. Is it too true to art?” 
Reg looked at her in silence, looked 
until she glanced up at him knowingly. 
“Come out where you can 
to do it.” She stepped out into the sun 
parlor and sat down on the couch, bend- 
ing her head so that he could entwine 
the pearls through her hair. 
at it clumsily. It was all exactly as 
she wanted it to be. The touch of her 
curls sent thrills through him like fire; 
the sheer, audacious beauty of her in 
the daring dazzled him. She 
looked up at him with a certain char- 
acteristic little smile that had always 
maddened him with its taunting chal- 
lenge. 
“Like it, Reg?” 


here see 


> ren 
Reg went 


frown 


He bent over her to meet her lips, 
when the rope of pearls with its tasseled 
ends touched the marmoset asleep on the 
cushion. It sprang up in alarm, caught 
eagerly at the dangling rope and became 
enmeshed in the masses of 
that back 
their lips met. 

“Oh, Reg, it’s bitten me!” Claire cried 
in terror. 


blond hair 


swept over the cushions as, 


“Take it away, Reg!” 

His fingers gripping the slim, trem- 
bling body of the marmoset, Reg freed 
it from the His 
had flushed Without a 
word he opened a window and threw 
Nini as far as he could. 


Reg, it’s 


entangling hair. face 


with anger. 


half whis- 
pered the words, but was silenced by the 


hers.” Claire 
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sight of Jean, standing motionless in the 
entrance. “I am so sorry,” she faltered, 
“but it bit me——” 

“T don’t believe Nini bit you.” Jean 
spoke with an effort. 

“| could swear it did.” Reg faced her 
with a deliberate intent to shield Claire. 
“T have always hated the damned little 
beast, and it got what was coming to 
ay 

She met his eyes for one blazing in- 
stant, accusation, everything in her own. 
The fact that Nini was hers had 
weighed as nothing against the caprice 
of this woman. He had sacrificed the 
marmoset without a thought of her. She 
turned from them and walked out of the 
house. Down under the sun-parlor win- 
dows she found the limp body in the 
new-fallen snow. Nini was alive. The 
soft, dark eyes looked up at her, like 
those of a human being in their appeal 
and affection. 


She held the little body close to her 
as she went to the waiting car. Burr, the 
chauffeur, told her Nini’s back was bro- 
ken, and, even while he examined it, the 
tiny creature died Telling him to wait 
for her, Jean went down to the break- 
water. She felt chilled and strangely 
still, not angry or bitter now, merely ut- 
terly hopeless. There was one small 
evergreen Nini had liked to play around. 
She took a stick and dug a small space 
under the snow and frozen pine needles 
and buried the tiny body. When she 
was back in the car again she told Burr 
to stop at the lodge by the entrance 
gates. Here she wrote a brief note to 
Reg and asked the keeper to see that he 
received it later. She said it was not 


important. 


“IT won't drive all the way in, Burr,” 
she said. “Take me to the stati ‘3 

S] had made up her min ) 
West. -She would let her father know 
as soon as she reached New York and 


he might join her if he liked. Tf not 
she could go on alone to the house on 


Crumbling Peak 


There were few people in the train, 
no one who would recognize her. She 
sat erect, “nerved to the last degree of 
endurance. The killing of Nini had 
seemed the high, culminative act that 
had snapped every bond between Reg 
and herself. She knew Claire had lied. 
Nini had not bitten her. He had caugh 
at the pearl rope and become entangle 


ht 
l 
in her hair, frightening her. 

The train swerved around the hill-cut 
curve. She caught a glimpse of lights 
through the Polish settlement in the 
hollow, the woods and ravines in dark- 
ness with falling snow, the long shriek 


of the whistle as they neared the next 
station, and then something —hap- 
pened. She felt the jolt and grinding of 
brakes, the sudden stop of the train. 
The man in the seat ahead sprang up 
dashed through the aisle to the back 
platform, and dropped to the track, 
running along the side of the train. 
“Doc!” shouted the brakeman. ‘“He’s 
his side!” 


She rose and followed the other scat- 
tered passengers through the cars. 
There had been an accident, a man was 


run over. By the green light at the end 


of the station platform a few people 


had gathered and the doctor was b - 
ing over the bo mat It < ip- 
pen 1 rapid! as it a hee re- 
hearsed; tl r of names by t 
conductor, the return to the tra f the 
other the fit 1 herself a Oo the 
platform, with the man é et 
lap is the tor worked ove him dett- 
ly Nobody had asked her to help. She 
ha le so instinctively, being only 
woman. 

| nan was one of the Poles from 
the Hollow He was w 5 
hneathine ta shost. queer o . 
| ! She ed ft lee | \“ } 
eve ung t H ive 5 
. shit l en an emerge! urs 
r man Ww e, he th ught,*some 
ibs were smashed an 1 rm was 
broke1 € al injuries perhaps but 
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thought not. 


1e The station agent gave 
1c 2 


his name, John Kopatka; lived with his 
family in the third house on the Hollow 
road. She noticed the doctor spoke with 
authority and was well known. 

He told her he was going to take the 
man home in one of the station jitneys. 


It was quicker than a twenty-mile ride 
to a hospital in the storm. Without ask- 
ing her whether she would go or not, he 
directed her in helping to place the‘man 
easily on the cushions where she could 
support him. They drove slowly around 
the level road through the village and 


back to the lights in the Hollow. Jean 
felt a peculiar relaxation, an exhilarated 
feel of release from her own mental 
agol She had hardly spoken a word, 
merely obeyed orders. The relief came 
to her nerves in a glow of sympathy for 
the and his’ family. 

The house was a small, frame, two- 
story e, built against the side of the 
hill, Stone steps led up to it. The 
ope door framed a view of a lamp- 
lit kitchen, a. young Polish woman 


holding a baby to her breast, with two 


others holding to her skirts. There was 
an ressive dignity and defiance in 
her dark eyes as she took in the picture. 
Ye was the house of John Ko- 
patka. She was his wife. Was he dead? 

no,” Jean assured her com- 
assionately. “He has been hurt by the 


train, but not so very badly.” 


“Just enough to make trouble, huh?’ 


’ 


She shrugged a contemptuous shoulder 
at tl mp figure the doctor laid on the 
chil ’s couch by the stove. “I bet 
he di set himself killed. He's afraid 
I might get some money from the rail- 
roa That would be too good for me. 


He just make a little more trouble for 


down by the fire, bent over 
the ignoring the group by the 
couch, resentful, indignant, at the news. 
When the doctor ordered her to help 
undre the man she shrugged her 
should indifferently, stoically. Let 
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him stay as he was. It was good for 
him. Maybe he’d know how people felt 
when they had pain. 

Jean heard her with curious sym- 
pathy. It was delightful to find a wom- 
an who expressed her own sentiments 
toward husbands. She spoke impulsive- 
ly. She would stay there and help. She 
understood what to do. There was no 
reason why she should not remain. The 
doctor looked at her keenly in the yellow 
lamplight, seeing for the first time her 
youth ,and loveliness. She the 
scrutiny calmly, removing her hat and 
cloak. She had livéd in the West, she 
told him, and knew these people, could 
even speak a little of the language. To 
prove it she spoke to the woman, telling 
her she would stay with her and help. 
No answer came, merely a_ lifted 
shoulder. The doctor left, promising he 
He 


stood 


would come back in an hour’s time. 
lived at the next village. 

The man lay sleeping quietly under 
the morphine. Jean put the younger 
children to sleep, built up the fire for 
the night, filled the tea kettle, made some 
tea for herself and the woman. It re- 
lieved her intensely to sit there and hear 
this wife tell in low, emotionless tones 
of the selfishness of men. Christmas, 
and he was drinking up every dollar they 
had. There 
house, hardly 


were no presents in the 
any food to The 
baby had been sick. Men, know what? 
Not worth the powder to blow them all 
to hell, not one of them. 

Jean laughed for the first time, threw 
her cloak about her, and asked the wom- 
an if the store up the street was open. 
On second thought, she offered to stay 
while the wife went herself, and handed 
her a roll of bills to buy what she liked 
When the woman hesitated, staring at 
her suspiciously, she told her she had 
nowhere to spend Christmas and wanted 
to have a good time with the children. 

The ‘storm increased. Jean hardly 
noticed it outside the small windows, 
as she helped the woman trim the thick- 


eat. 
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ly branched evergreen tree she had 
dragged back after her along the street. 
Besides all the presents and groceries, 
she unwrapped a large box of candles, 
Watch- 
ing her place one at each window, Jean 
remembered that had 
started out to buy candles before the 
death of Nini. The woman set them on 
the mantel and dresser, two for each, 
then went into the front room and 
placed them at the windows. Climbing 
the narrow she went into the 
three rooms up there, setting at each 
window a candle. 

Jean opened the door for the doctor 
when he returned, and aided him while 
he set the broken ribs and arm. The 
man was not hurt internally, he said. 
He would look after him. She had bet- 
ter stay a couple of days if she could. 


large, round ones, varicolored. 


amusedly she 


stairs, 


They talked together a moment before 
he left. He asked no questions. He 
had been through the war and accepied 
her service as a matter of course. She 
promised to stay. 


Back at Stony Point Reg and Walt 
Measom The 
It was 
It merely said she could not re- 
any longer under the circum- 
She was West. He 
would understand. 

Reg listened in while Walt 
When his father-in-law had 
finished, he said quietly that Jean was at 
liberty to act as she pleased. He wouid 
not go after her. 

At the rising flood of denunciation 
from Walt, Reg turned away, a slight 
sneer of disgust on his lips. At the door 
Mollie stopped him, her eyes brimming 
with tears, pleading with Walt not to let 
people know what had happened. They 
must get her back at once, before any 
one found out. When she had finished, 
Reg again remarked quietly that Jean 
was at liberty to act as she damned 
pleased. He would not go after her. 


faced each other alone. 
note from Jean lay on the table. 

brief. 
main 
stances. going 
silence 
raged. 





He went downstairs, 


avoiding the 
living room with its card tables and 
corner couples. Great logs were 


smoldering in the big rock fireplace in 
the hall. \s he walked toward it, 
smoking, Claire followed him from the 
living room, deliberately, 
“Well?” she queried. 
In an undertone he told her what had 
happened. Jéan had gone and he had 
reftised to follow her. Claire frowned 


leisurely. 


slightly. She hated finality and family 
breakups. They lacked finesse. What 
about the Christmas party? Mollie 


would attend to that, he assured her. It 
The 
main thing was not to act as if anything 
unusyal had happened. Jean had been 
called away suddenly, and would return 


could be smoothed over, somehow, 


at any minute. That was enough for 
now. 

“Of course, she must come back,” 
Claire said softly. “It would look so 


badly if she didn’t.” 

Reg stared at the fire in silence. He 
far as the 

game concerned. The 
part didn’t what 
happened to any of them, so long as he 
had the surety of Claire’s interest. 

“Let’s drive 
four o'clock.” 


felt at the end of his rope so 
Western 
curious 


was 


was he care 


somewhere. It’s only 


He looked down at her 


heavily. “I don’t want to talk about 
this. Come on, Claire. Will you go 
with me?” 

She thought fora moment. After all, 
why not? It would show better than 
anything else that there was nothing 


queer about Jean’s absence. A few mo- 
ments later she joined him at the side 
entrance under the great rock archway 
Reg had chosen a coupé two-seater. He 
headed south whien they struck the main 
road, 

Claire 
For 
and 


“Where are you going, Reg?” 
leaned back in her furs restfully. 
answer, he turned, bent 
kissed her. But the fierce possessiveness 
of his kiss annoyed her. 


his head, 


“Don’t be savage with me, dear,” she 
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said. “I don’t like it. I refuse to be 
made the object of any sentimental re- 
action after. your quarrel with your 
wife.” ; 

lle laughed unsteadily, sending the 
car forward through the gathering dark- 


ness of falling snow and twilight. 
“Claire, you're delicious. You're 
afraid you'll be named in Jean’s suit 


against me. You're love’s own coward. 
he'll play strictly according to rule. 
You needn’t be afraid.” 

“My dear boy, why should I be 
afraid? I haven't done anything.” Her 
tone was cool and sweet. “I wouldn’t 
take you off her hands as a free gift, 
much less purloin you, darling. I 
couldn’t possibly afford such a luxury.” 


‘You'll marry me as soon as | am 
free, if | have to go to work in a factory 
to support you.” Reg spoke between 
set teeth. She laughed softly. 

‘Touching and tempting, Reg, but I 

really. You need special scenery 
to bring out your attractiveness. I can’t 
quite see myself watching for an over- 
alled, unshaven Reg. I like to keep you 
as a possible temptation. It keeps me 
guessing with myself. Are you a temp- 
I never can make up my 


tation, Reg? 
own mind.” 

‘ll make it up for you.” He drove 
swiftly along the deserted road, covering 
e miles between Stony Point and the 
lace he had ahead as objective. About 
seven miles back from the shore was a 


roadside inn known as Ribaud’s Chalet. 
It had been a favorite resort with them 
hoth in the old days before her mar- 
riage. The Sutton Smith estate, where 
Claire had lived with her uncle and 
aunt, was near it. The house was 


sed now, but they could stop at the 
It would be in keeping with the spell 

uur, the recklessness in his own 
heart, to sit at the same table with Claire 
ut the glass-inclosed veranda, with 
he rm beating up about them and the 
etude and sequestered safety of the 
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inn sheltering them. He failed to notice 
the increasing fall of snow, the rising 
velocity of the wind sweeping dowr back 
of them from the north. When they 
turned up the familiar, curving drive 
that led through avenues of pines to 
the Chalet, Claire leaned forward 
eagerly, her hand on his shoulder. 
“Reg, how dear of you! We'll have 


tea here and——” She stopped hesi- 
tatingly. There were no lights visible 
from the large gabled house. The 


windows were boarded up. The snow 
had already drifted over the broad front 
steps. The place was empty. She 
peered through the glass panels of the 
door after Reg had wrenched aside a 
plank in order to see inside. “Fate saves 
us from our own folly,’ she laughed. 
“Isn’t that rich? Here I was all pre- 
pared to linger and live over tender mo- 
ments with you, Reg, and coax old 
thrills back. And I’m - frozen, too. 
Serves us right.” 

He tried to take her in his arms as 
she turned, but she pushed his head 
away, her hand on his chin. 

“Don't. I can’t bear emotion when 
I’m shivering and I don’t like kisses 
when the end of your nose is cold. Let’s 
hurry back. Where are your lights?” 

Reg noticed for the first time that his 
car lights were out. When he tried to 
turn them on there was no response. 
There was no ignition as he struggled 
to start the car. Under his breath he 
cursed the men at the garage who had 
let the car go out in faulty condition 
He made vain attempts to start it with 
the gas. It pounded a moment, then 
stopped short. Claire had settled back 
comfortably, her furs drawn closely 
around her chin. It had been difficult 
for a moment, she reflected. Probably 
much better that the inn was closed 
Reg seemed to be losing his savoir- 
faire in flirtation. She hoped Jean 
would have returned by the time they 
got back to the Point. Only an under- 
bred girl could have been guilty of de- 
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serting her guests at such a time, she 
thought contemptuously. It only showed 
the caliber of the Measom tribe, un- 
grateful to her, after all she had done 
to start them off right. 

“The damned thing’s dead,” Reg an- 
nounced quietly. “We're stuck here, 
Claire.” 

“Well, go somewhere and get help,” 
she ordered petulantly. “I’m not afraid. 
I'll stay herg in the car. Give me your 
cigarettes.” 

He handed the case over to her. 

“You'd better get out. The battery 
has run out and there isn’t a supply 
garage in miles. I'll break into the 
house. We’re in for it unless I can get 
help on the wire. There’s a chance they 
haven’t cut that off yet.” 

Jimmying the front door open with a 
screw driver from his tool kit, he lo- 
cated the telephone booth at the end of 
the hall and called up Stony Point. The 
wires snapped and hummed from the 
storm. One of’ the servants would 
answer, he figured. It would be easy 
to send out another car after them. 
When he got the house finally he asked 
for Gibbs, the butler, and gave him 
orders quickly, emphasizing their 
danger in the storm without heat or 
supplies. 

\s the man hung up Walt stood 
behind him, one hand jammed into his 
trousers pocket, the other running 
through his hair, tousling it into a 
cockatoo crest of defiance. His eyes 
were keen and brilliant. He had just 
enough Christmas cheer to make him 
heady and positive. 

“If anybody leaves this place to give 
help to those two, I'll shoot them,” he 
said briefly. Mollie hurried into the 
hall, closing the doors behind her, 
pleading with him not to raise his voice. 
But Walt 


clearer. 


made his orders 
Not one bit of help should go 
out from his daughter’s home to save 
either her renegade husband or the 
woman with him. 


merely 


“T’m not a damned 


old fool, Mollie, and I call a spade a 
spade. I’ve seen my girl eating her 
heart out over those two, and, by Jove, 
they can freeze and starve before I'll 
lift a finger to help them. They want 
to be together. Let them die together.” 
He eyed the composed, elderly, English 
butler fiercely. “Get that, do you, 
Gibbs ?” 

“Yes, sir, thank you, sir,” responded 
Gibbs, without the flick of an eyelash. 
But Mollie persisted with a pertinacity 
that had weathered \Valt’s final decisions 
before. 

“Tt’s common humanity, and folks will 
talk, Walt. Jean would send help ina 
minute. You're crazy. This isn’t 
Mexico or Nevada. It’s New York.” 

Walt’s arm swung about her shoul- 
ders, heading her firmly toward the liv- 
ing room. She had a lot to attend to 
with her guests. She had better post- 
pone her costume party and give them 
something else to do. And she was to 
When she had 
gone he sent word to the stables, or- 
dering a horse to be saddled at once, 
not any high jumper, he said. A horse 
that wasn’t afraid, that was sure-footed, 
and could travel. 


let him strictly alone. 


He went up to his own room, changed 
his clothes, and rammed a revolver into 
his hip pocket, his generous old lips 
puckered ominously. They would make 
a fool out of his girl, would they, with 
their damned Eastern tricks, break her 
heart, send her back West licked! 
Taking a well-filled flask from his own 
stock, he buttoned himself into his coat 
and started out of the house, swung up 
into the saddle of the waiting horse, and 
headed for the south turnpike three 
miles away. 

Back at the inn Reg struggled over 
ineffectual fire building while Claire, 
curled up on the high-backed settle, 
shivered among her furs. A search of 
the pantries had revealed no food sup- 
plies at all. After an hour’s waiting 
Reg had tried the telephone again, and 
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the wires dead from the 


found 
The car stood half buried al- 
ready, with the wind blowing a gale, 


had 
storm. 


piling the heavy snow over the drive- 
way and veranda. It blew in from the 
north like a snow squall at sea, blinding, 
Reg managed to get the fur 
rugs out of the car, and piled them 
around Claire’s knees and feet. He sat 
down beside her on the floor, keeping 
meager fire with pieces 
and planking 
smashed up in the cellar, 

“At least we’re together,” he said. 
“Claire, it’s a straight run ahead of us 


ivres stible. 


of 
had 


up the 


broken chairs he 


now. All the long wait, the damned 
blunders and misunderstandings—l’ve 
been a fool. A man is propinquity’s 
clown. Isn't this great? Like being 
isolated in a mountain cabin.” 

She shook herself free from his arms 
irritably. If he cared for ~her, why 
didn’t he think of some way: to get her 
ba Was she to stay there and freeze 
all night? Did he realize what people 
would say? Wasn’t there anything to 
eat the entire place? 

R got up and went out to forage 
thr empty closets and _ pantries 
Everything had been cleared away. In 
the kitchen there were evidences -that 
others had broken in before themselves 
and eaten everything in sight. He car- 
ried the news back to her. Claire 
shivered with dread Perhaps they 
were hidden around the place now, 
watching them, tramps who had stolen 
into the inn for shelter. Reg laughed 
at her. It would be better for them 
if there was somebody around whom he 
could pay to go for help. He glanced 
at his watch. It was after eight. 
Claire’s face was piteous in its utter 
disgust and fear of consequences. Did 
he think at all of what everybody would 
be saying about them? 

“\\ cares?” He stood over her 
dogg: “I’m glad it happened. This 
settles the whole thing.” 

“What do you mean?” She rose from 
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the settle, a new look in her eyes as she 
faced him, shrewd, combative. “If you 


thinksthat | am going to be jammed into 
any compromising situation between you 
and your wife, Reg, you’re wrong.” 

His eyes half closed in amused ap- 
preciation. Before she could repel him 
he held her fast in his arms, telling her 
exactly where she stood, in a low, sup- 
pressed voice. She was beautifully com- 
promised. She would probably be named 
in Jean’s divorce action. He was glad 
of it. She had danced through life as 
she liked, always playing with fire, with 
subterfuge, with danger that was safe. 

“A Semele gowned -in asbestos,” he 
laughed. “This time you're going to 
pay, Claire, and you know damned well 
you love me.” 

“Do I?” She pushed him from her 
contemptuously. “If you think for one 
minute that I ever intended marrying 


you, Reg, youtre a fool. You needed 
Jean’s money and you stand every. 
chance of losing it. You've lost your 


own head, and put me in a rotten light. 
I hate a man who is so stupid he can’t 
play the game.” 

“T lost my head? You never cared, 
did you?” he sneered back at her. 

“You killed that monkey, you broke 
with your wife, you made a fool of me 
before a houseful of my friends after I 
had persuaded them to come and visit 
your wife and her silly relatives. Marry 
you? My dear boy, you’ve never been 
any temptation to me as a husband. I 
know you too well. You're charming 
to flirt with, Reg, but you’re an expen- 
sive luxury for 4ny woman.” 

He released her and staring 
down into the fire with brooding eyes. 
This, then, was their hour of romance 
and adventure, the hour of 
glamour. They were alone together at 
an old trysting place, at night, with 
every haunting memory around them, 
every opportunity on their 
He looked down at the woman 
the settle, her pallid, 


stood 


love’s 


waiting 
whim. 


crouching on 
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drawn face a mask of discontent and 
dread. 
him with strange vividness, the. elean- 
cut beauty of her, the clarity and sanity 
of vision, the faith in himself that had 
first drawn him to her. Yet it was the 
woman by the fire who had told -him he 
was not worth marrying, who had re- 


The face of Jean came back to 


vealed by her scorn and contempt the 
real manner of man he 

He started suddenly 
doors. 

“There’s a branch road leads off be- 
low here into the Hollow,” he told her 
curtly. “I can find it all right and get 
help back to you in a few hours.’ 

“T won't be left here alone!” 
back indignantly. 

“You 
plenty of wood there. 
and lie close to it with the fur rugs over 


Vas. 


for the outer 


she shot 


can’t go with me. There’s 


Keep up the fire 


you. I'll be back as soon as I can.” 
He slammed the door on her hurled 
reproaches He would save himself and 


leave her to die there alone! Setting his 
teeth grimly, he faced away 
the 


his ense of direction. 


from the 
f the 


house toward trees ( drive, 


trusting to 
Struggling 


4 


to keep his footing against 


the stinging blast of snow, wind, and 
sleet, he found the road. It cut straight 
across the island, he knew It was 


merely a case of following the telegraph 
poles until they led to the 
called the Hollow. 
the light 


orous, golden, and plunged ahead. 


le grinne yack at 


from the inn windows, glam- 


Jean stepped softly from the bedside 
of the sleeping Pole. From somewhere 


in the village there came the sound of 


chimes. She had fallen asleep on the 
low wooden rocker when they roused 
her. It was after midnight The 
trimmed tree glistened in a corner. She 
stopped before it to straighten a doll 
that had lunged forward among the 


twigs, before she built up the fire to a 
blaze. 
The woman was awake, moving light- 
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She had lighted 
the candles at every window and on the 
Jean thrilled at 


ly around the house. 


shelves and dressers. 
the myriad little flares of flame. It was 
the way they did back home ip the Polish 
settlements. The Feast of Lights, they 
called it. So should the 
homeless Maid and her Babe find their 


wandering, 
way. She was standing by the stove, 
when heard a 
knocking at the outer door. 

“I go,” said the woman calmly. 

Jean stepped back into the bedroom 
listening, some swift premonition setting 


warming coffee, she 


her heart beating. They had traced her, 
after all. heard outside, 
speaking Polish, and caught the drift of 


She voices 


its meaning by a word here and there 
Some one had been lost in the storm 
and had come for help. 

“My man hurt,” the woman said. 
“No can go.” She stared out curiously 
at the third man who stood there. 


“That one Mr. Yates,” she said briefly 
to Jean when she had returned to the 


fire. “From Stony Point down here. He 
say he got one woman over by Ribaud’s. 
No got food, no wood. Car no good. 
Maybe she die in the storm. The men 


so with him.” 

Jean heard her words with a strange 
tightening of nerves. It had been Reg, 
fantasy of 


she 


then, at the door, no crazy 
had thought 
had not come 


Her 


she 
But he 
was to save Claire. 
If her father 
learned of her plight and its cause, 
They might 


the night, when 
he ird 
for her. It 
brain worked clearly now 


had 


1° . 
nis voice. 


he would stop at nothing 
left the Point in a 
their way. 


She turned to the 


have car and lost 


woman who stood 


regarding her oddly, her black, unwink- 
ing eyes alert and suspicious. Jean 
asked her for heavy boots. Her own 
fur coat would do. She pulled on the 
high felt boots over her shoes and 


wrapped the long woolen scarf around 
her The woman 
lighted a lantern and handed it to her, 


head and_ throat 
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a little 


inscrutable smile at the corners 
of her mouth. 


‘Why you go to this woman?” she 
isked abruptly. “They no good, none 
of them. This man no good.” 


le is my man,” Jean told her simply. 
rhe two looked at each other for a mo- 
ment, a world of understanding flashing 
from eye to eye, then the Polish woman 
walked to her dresser, opened the top 


and searched until she found a 


‘4 


ou take it,” she ordered. “I know 


what they do, those rich people. You 
good woman.” 
hh, no!” Jean put the gun from 
he “I wouldn’t hurt him for the 
world. Why—I love him.” 
“Sure, you love him, but I tell you, 


1 shoot her: I know her, that Ballou 


| work for her people once. Al- 
ways she laugh at everything, she laugh 
e, make fun of everything good, 
( t. You shoot her good, she take 

man away.” 
side the door Jean held the lantern 
l see her way. The storm was 
letting up as the wind died down. She 
heard voices up the hill street and fol- 
I nding the beaten tracks of the 
men. Up by the garage they stopped. 
SI uld hear Reg ordering, pleading, 
t ing, trying to get them to take 
him hack to the inn with supplies. They 
t about, listening’ stoically. It was 
( tmas. There were festivities all 
through the little one-street village. No 
one wanted to take the trip over the 
storm-filled roads. There was, too, she 
saw, the curious antagonism toward. the 
| le of the Point, with its rich estates, 
ving hack from contact with one 
kind, an indifference to their 
ds \nd before she had 
he group Reg sank heavily 
he snow, exhausted, his head 

s hands 

ke in Polish to the tallest 
n membering him as one who had 
aided the doctor with John Kopatka. 
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She wanted a car and would drive it 
herself. She had money to pay for it. 
The men made way for her. She heard 
one say it was the nurse who had helped 
Kopatka. They heard her respectfully 
as she repeated her wants. The tall man 
warned her that the roads were bad, but 
she already had her purse open and was 
sending another man after coffee and 
milk, blankets, bacon, bread, anything 
he could get. 

They were backing a car out of the 
garage when Reg- roused himself from 
the queer lethargy he had fallen into 


from shock and 


exposure. A wom- 
an’s voice gave orders briefly in 
Polish. He heard her vaguely in the 


darkness. Some one helped him into 


At the wheel 
he saw a muffled, cloaked figure, who 
drove in silence. 


the car and it moved on. 


It was like a dream, 
the stillness after the storm, the white 
world outside, the slow moving car. 
Straight up the hill road until she saw 
the electric lights along the turnpike, 
they had told her. 
her hands gripping the wheel, her eyes 
searching the 


At the turnpike she hesi- 


Jean drove steadily, 


the road ahead through 
flecked glass. 
tated, not knowing which way to turn, 
and the figure back of her roused heavi- 
ly, leaning over to point the direction of 

The flare from an electric arc 
light at the crossing shone directly into 


the inn. 


the car, revealing her face to him. 

“Jean!” he gasped. “How the devil 
did you get here?” 

“There was nobody to drive the car 
over,” she said quietly. “To the left, 
you say?” 

When they reached the tall 
trance posts of 


stone en- 


the inn, he helped het 
carry in the supplies from the car in si- 
(3 ire had burned low. It wa3 
Lying prostrate on tf 


~ 


lence. The fire 


hitingly cold 


floor among her furs was Claire Ballou. 


She had sobbed herself into a sleep of 
exhaustion, her hair loosened about her. 
jean knelt beside her, rubbing her 


The blond lashes fluttered. 
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“Where’s Reg?” 
hasn’t he come back? 


she asked. “Why 
I’m frozen here.” 
“I'll warm the coffee for he: if you 
will build up the fire.” Jean rose and 
left them together, while she found the 
gas rgnge and set on water to heat. She 
could not bear to see them together— 
Reg and this woman whom he had sacri- 
ficed everything for, even risked his life 
in the storm. Claire’s voice reached the 
kitchen, even through the heavy, swing- 
ing doors. It was high pitched, bitter. 
Jean hesitated, wondering, when sud- 
denly there came outside on the frozen 
snow the pounding of hoofs, a familiar 
sound that took her two thousand miles 
away. Then the-front doors slammed, 
and Walt Measom,strode into the long, 
firelit hall, his keen old eyes hunting for 
the man and woman he wanted. There 
was nothing of the East in his appear- 
ance. He had been drinking freely. 
His felt hat was jammed back on his 
gray hair, his eyes looked for trouble 
with the ruthless avidity of a hungry 
animal, and in one hand was a revolver. 
Reg turned and faced him, a half smile 
on his twisted lips as Claire screamed. 
“You damned scamp!” Walt roared 
“Think you can smash my girl’s 
life up and get away with it, don’t you? 
Think you skin me out of 
dollar I’ve got, and laze around the rest 
life with a lot of luxury- 
lapping cats like this girl here! Shut 
up!” he turned on Claire pointedly. 
“T’m out of the West, thank Heaven, 
where we don’t play around with these 
mix-ups, and think they’re stylish. You 


” 


out. 


can every 


of your 


wo 

He stopped short, staring past them 
at the pantry door that had swung back 
and revealed Jean standing on the 
threshold with a cup of hot coffee in her 


hand. She smiled at him serenely. 


“Hello, Dad, I knew you'd come. 
Pack your gun, dear. Everything’s all 
right. I’m taking care of the contessa 


myself. We've got to get her home as 


soon as -possible after this exposure.” 





She knelt down beside Claire, her arm 
around her, as_ she 

strainedly, and tried to 
coffee. 
changing character. 


sobbed _unre- 


give her the 
was a study in 
He faced Walt. 
all kinds of a fool and a 
cad, sir,” he said steadily. “But I ask 
you now to give me that chance you 
offered. I'll take any job you'll give 
me, and be glad to get it.” 

“And I’m with him, Dad.” 
Jean smiled over her shoulder at them 
both. The words of the Polish woman 
came to her. She felt a queer, fierce 
sense of possession. This was her:man, 
her husband, after all. The woman in 
the furs, sipping hot coffee delicately, 
her tears falling with futile insincerity, 
meant nothing to them, no more than 
the firelight shadows that flickered about, 

Walt’s gaze traveled from the two 
faces quickly. He smiled understand- 
ingly at them both, and strolled over to 
the high rock mantel. 

“That’s,a hell of a way to build a fire, 
Reg,” he casually. “You 
need a back log, not a lot of fancy shav- 
ings.” 


Reg’s face 


“T’ve been 


going 


remarked 


And he started amblingly out of 
the back door to find one. Reg reached 
for the girl who came to meet him, and 
then his arms were fast about her, his 
head bent on her shoulder thankfully. 
Somewhere off in the night a_ bell 
sounded, tremulously at first, feeling its 
way in the 


Another caught it 
and pealed out chimes, and another and 
another, farther still in the clear, frosty 
night. The 
eagerly. 


dark. 


horse outside whinneyed 
The sound of an ax came 
heavily, rhythmically from the shed. 
Jean smiled to herself, slipping her 
fingers through her husband’s close-cut, 
thick hair. Not worth the powder to 
blow them to hell, the | 


1 


Polish wife had 
said. She was probably kneeling by her 


1 


man at that very minute, giving thanks 
for his return, with the candles burn- 
ing about her, her Feast of Lights. It 


was woman’s offering to Life, she 


thought, faith even when she knew. 
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chair with a one-piece movement 


COWLEY slid from the 

that involved her bare shoulders, 
the tulip-petal scallops of her skirt, and 
her silk-clad legs. 
mistletoe 


She regarded the 

which she had just 
attached to the crystal chandelier, head 
perked, like a bird that was tempted to 


bough 


peck off the berries and eat them 

‘This is the first year of my life,” 
she observed with that blend of the 
contidential and the daring that was 
very much Ella, “that I haven’t been 
sorry my birthday fell on Christmas 
Eve ‘6 


“Il know most people give you com- 
bination presents.”” Katherine Winston 


looked up from the table where she 
was filling a harlequin assortment of 
vases with red roses and carnations 
The flowers had come late. Ordinarily 
this attractive task would have been 
performed in the pantry instead of in 


the great entrance hall, but this evening 
the back of the house was overflowing 
with servants. 
the caterer’s, 


There were men from 
and there were at least 
two strange maids whom Netta Crofts 
had very characteristically brought in 
her train, although she and her daughter 


were only here for a few hours, light- 
ing between two house parties. 
\ dozen couldn’t make Marie look 


any thinner or more attractive, Kath 
ering uught, and then reproached her- 
self. Such cheap criticisms weren’t in 
the Christmas spirit at all. And her 
heart was full of it. For the first time 


Adnian’s Christmas Spint 


By Beatrice Ravenel 


“Madame De Lisle Gives Herself Away,” 


“The Trump Card,” etc. 


in years she was daring to trust life, to 
let herself be happy. It had even flowed 
into the little things, bringing her and 
her flowers here because she felt that 
her presence was a check on the discreet 
license that was understood to go with 
the season. Colored servants loved 
Christmas, All through the house there 
was a wave of exhilaration and good- 
fellowship. And Ella, in her foamy 
red dress, was the crest of it. 

“Mother’s presents are always twins,” 
she was explaining. “But didn’t your 
Mammy ever warn you not to cry on 
your birthday or you’d cry every day 
i [It’s folklore.” 
into a chirrup: 

“Whatebber 


Honey, 


in the year? She broke 

you do on yo’ birt’day— 

I’m tellin’ you 

Each day gwine bring dat berry same t’ing, 
Honey, de whole year t’roo.” 

Her glance flew to the mystical spray 
overhead. “Now, if I could only in- 
veigle the right young man under that 
he’d have to keep it up——” 

Katherine paused on her trip to the 
drawing-room with two tall glass vases. 

“But suppose he had a Mammy, too,” 
she teased. “He may know.” 

“Oh, Kathy!’ cried 
cousin reproachfully. 
just as he comes in, 


her young 
“Tf I stand here 
and look—well, 
amenable, he couldn’t be so rude as to 
ignore it. 
It’s the 


Boys have some manners left. 
immemorial dare.” She added: 
“T couldn’t put it up sooner because he 
1 ® ” 
helped me dress the staircase. 

“Well, who is the destined victim?” 
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Katherine asked, smiling. Sht held that 
smile by main foree during the next few 
minutes 

asked.” 
“It shows how cir- 
not to show it. I 
people think him queer just be- 


“I’m so glad you've 
a sign of 
cumspect 
know 


Ella gave 
content, 


I've been, 


cause he writes poetry and has high 
ideals, instead of considering life a mere 
whirl, like other rich young men, but 


I don’t mind,” 
“Adrian?” 
“Yes. You didn’t think it was Rob- 

ert, did you? Of 

but I prefer 
said Ella 


as you 


asserted Ella stanchly. 


course he’s splendid, 
him as a brother-in-law,’ 
dimpling. “I’m fond of him 
are of a older man who’s 
your all your life. Be- 
I didn’t know that Rob- 


nice, 
neighbor 
as though 


been 
sides, 


ert belonged to you! Isn't it queer 

that I am your cousin and so are they, 

and yet they aren’t ry to me at all?” 
l 


Katherine turned 
vases, dripping with 


tall, 


) place two more 
pe pace ferns 


on the pilastered mantelpiece. It 


seemed as if the child must hear her 
heart crying out, “Oh, you poor, poor 
little thing! But Adrian belongs to me, 
too!" 


“T must see whether Cato understands 
everything,” Ella chattered on. “This 
is going to be an unusual function. We 
have supper first gro orchestra 
can only 


That ne 
stay until eleven, bec: 
are going to have 


use they 
sort of sacred 
own church. We 
snappy. And then 
comes the ghost party, unless somebody 
has 


some 
their 
have to make things 


settin’-up’ at 


hysterics before, in anticipation, 
and then we'll listen to the chimes and 
make the for the first 


that reminds me—Rob 


egonog Prize 


one done. Oh, 


ert won't be here. He is determined 
to be at the church when the chimes are 
played for the first time, to be sure that 
everything is right. Well, I suppose 


them 
mother.”’” | She 
table, gathering 
up the paper of clipped stems and fern 


that’s natural, seeing that he 
as a memorial to his 
paused by 


gave 


Katherine’s 
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The flow- 


that will make 


“T’ll take this out. 
ers look lovely. Only, 


scraps. 


only twelve I’ve asked for the ghost 
circle, instead of thirteen. And I set 
my heart on thirteen, it’s so much more 


harrowing.” 
She skimmed 


over the 


down 


away the hall, 
squares of alternate white and 
black marble, 


chess board. 


like the red queen on a 
Katherine dropped into the chair 
which Ella had left in the center of the 
hall. On either side 
paneled, Colonial exactly like a 
full-page illustration in an [english mag- 
azine. Two roaring fires, 
that would last; 
dow; a 


was a long, white, 


room, 


with backlogs 
wreaths in 
rosette of green 
picture agd girandole 
on the library shelves seemed 


nantly red. 


every Win- 


behind 


Even the 


every 
books 
predomi- 
There 


were no sleigh bells 


to be heard in this Southern 


neighborlh« vod, but 


country 
once the sound of 
banjos- went by, curiously 


It was 


syncopating 
all so reassur- 
ing, so heartening. The Christmas 
spirit. And little Ella, all 


ly, getting 


a familiar carol 
unconscious- 
ready for a heartache. 
She, Katherine, was an_ unlucky 
told herself. brought 

Failure, futility—did she 
them latent in her 
unfortunates carried 


There 


woman, she 
unhappiness. 
really 


‘1 
she 


carry nature, 


1 | 
as some about the 


germs of disease? had been that 


crushing failure of her marriage, a pon- 


derous, black fact never to be got 
around, never to be forgotten. 

The sympathy of her world had been 
entirely her The women whom she 
knew had wondered over the patience, 
the conscientiousness with which she 


had tried to 
justment 


a livable read- 


an impossible 


bring at least 
out of mistake. 
That had been partly the ‘trouble, per- 
haps; too much conscience, too little un- 


With a 


woman 


derstanding. less rigidly high- 
Winston might 


integrity, 


minded Evan 


have saved more of his 


from the wreck. 


own 
He had been a prom- 











ising 


sculptor before he had married a 
rich wife. Looking back on the three 


wretched years of her marriage, Kath- 
erine could not altogether accept the 
comfort of the world’s verdict. 

She wondered now whether devotion 
to a supreme good is an admirable thing 
when it makes one impatient at a little 


good at.a time, of doubtful quality, such 
as is found in every one. Some people 
to be gradually acclimatized to 

She had tried to lift Evan vio- 
lently to her rarer spiritual altitudes, 
from the tropical plane of his self- 
indulgent youth. When the climate had 
lisagreed with him, she and the world 
id been outraged because he had incon- 
tinently quitted it. 

rhe trouble 


1de@als 


was, he had not gone 


\Vell, he was dead now and she could 


think of him without bitterness. They 
had made each other unhappy, but the 
manner of his death could not fail to 


horror and pity. Thank Heaven, 


1 


the world did not: know all of it. Only 
Judge Cowley, her uncle and legal ad- 
viser, and dear, kind-hearted Aunt 
Helet \nd Robert, of course, the only 


person in the world who inevitably knew 


everything that concerned her. Robert, 


the thought of whom was like a great, 
warm wind sweeping about her, utterly 


stimulating, utterly comforting. God 
grant that she would never bring unhap- 
to Robert! 

re than a year ago the news had 
from one of those little Near- 
1 countries where anything seems 
le to happen, whose borders resemble 


in fluidity the constantly changing 
amceba. It had been like a story in a 
ma ne, hard to believe except for the 
documents, severely in order, which 

mpanied it. There had been a ten- 
tative revolution. Two Americans had 
been involved in smuggling arms to the 
rebels, or at least in making arrange- 
ments that looked suspiciously like it. 


me a surprise by the police, a 
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dash into the night, an overturned mo- 
tor on a mountain road. 

One man had been found pinned un- 
der the car, dead. The other sullenly 
stated that he was the chauffeur of Mr. 
Evan Winston, who was from “le Sud.” 
No, not South America, he explained, 
but the United States. He himself was 
named Antoine Serre, born of French 
parents in Mexico, As there had been 
some trouble in fixing the crime upon 
him, the chauffeur had been held for 
further developments. 
the unfortunate Mr. 
hereby notified. 

Poor Evan! 

Suddenly the sparkling optimism of 
the holiday scene blurred. The lights 
spread, the firelight sprawled. As she 
put her hand to her eyes it met two 
other hands. She started, just in time 
for the kiss that had been aimed at her 
cheek to graze her ear. 

“Adrian !” 

“You 
cousinly 


The widow of 


Winston was 


she said, drawing back. 

mind, you? Just a 
salute,” he pleaded. “And 
you did look so unbearably lovely, Kath- 
erine, so utterly 
into the infinite. It was like seeing you 
for the first time, somehow. And you 
are exactly under that blessed vegeta- 
ble.” 

“No, I don’t mind,” she answered a 
little sadly. She put her hands lightly 
on his shoulders and looked into his re- 
markable gray eyes. 


don’t do 


unconscious, glooming 


Something in the 
jut of the brows increased the air of 
fragility that was suggested by his lean 


figure and long hands, “But I’m not the 
person you ought to kiss under the 


mistletoe.” 
“Who on earth is then?” 
“The nicest girl in the world, not a 


grown woman with a miserable experi- 
ence.” 
“Your experience makes you all the 


more fastinating, / think. 1 
simpering, unsophisticated 


nounced Adrian largely. 


loathe 


girls,” an- 


“Oh, what a young thing to say! 
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Besides, there aren’t any now. And 
you have flirted, you know you have.” 


“That is *merely my manner,” said 


Adrian hurriedly. “I suppose you 
mean Ella. This is entirely different, 
this—about you. Ella’s a kid.” 


“So are you, dear. Adrian, you’ve 
‘told me often that you would do any- 
thing in the world for me.” 

“Oh, I would!” He drew her hands 
together and held them hard. All the 
lightness dropped from his manner; 
a gleam akin to fanaticism came into 
his eyes. “I’d commit any folly, any 
crime for you! J——” 

She touched his lips with one finger. 
The boy frightened her sometimes; 
there was an unwholesome, dangerous 
depth in his devotion. 

“Then try to care less for me. I don’t 
want to make more people unhappy, 
\drian. I’ve done my share already.” 

“But why—why can’t you like me?” 
he broke out. “Other women haven’t 
found me so hopelessly unattractive. 
[’d be your slave. 
in the world you 
now. 


I’d give you anything 
wanted. You're free 
Why can’t you——” 

“Because I am 
brother Robert.” 


going to marry your 

He took it gallantly. His mouth drew 
in and she felt him hold his breath for 
a long moment, as a child does before 
bursting into a but without a 
word he walked away from her and 
stopped in front of the fire, with his 
back to her. Suddenly she started for- 
ward. He had seized one of the crys- 
tal vases from the mantel and sent it, 
with its crimson 
crashing into the flames. 

Chen he turned to her with his pecu- 
liar, insouciant smile 

“T’ll send Mrs. Cowley another,” he 
said gently. “I had to kill something. 
All right, Katherine—Sister Katherine 
I hope you'll be unutterably happy. 
But what I said stands. 
thing in the world for you. 


wail, 


crown of blossoms, 


I'd do any- 
’ll even 





Here’s the 


give Ella the 
gang.” 

It was characteristic of him that he 
should be what Mrs. Crofts, who never 
committed the extravagance of using an 
unusual phrase where a worn one would 
serve, called “the life of the party.” 
She considered him a superior young 
man because he was rumored to have 
said that he didn’t like dancing with 
Marie and he didn’t care a hang whether 
he was invited to Croftlea or not. As 
Mrs. Crofts suspected the human race 
of a concerted desire to marry Marie for 
her seven millions, she made a point of 
bidding him to her Tudor manor house 
in the Tennessee mountains. To-night, 
however, she wondered whether he was 
not a little eccentric. 

Katherine could not help admiring 
the grit that kept him going. He de- 
voted himself to Ella, who rose to the 
seventh heaven. He was respectfully 
impertinent to the dowagers. He pro- 
pelled Marie, who looked like a large, 
iridescent soap bubble in pink and blue 
chiffon, across the floor several times 
But it was at the ghost party that he 
distinguished himself. 

The small room back of the library 
had been darkened, except for a wood 
fire that sent out spurts of flame that 
mingled with blue reflections 
from a mysterious bowl on the hearth. 
As the company, clothed in white dra- 


grand rush. 


craZy 


peries and masks that were supposed 
to conceal identity, filed in, Katherine 
was seized by a little shiver of appre- 
hension. Against the black void that 
indicated the window white apparitions 
were floating, whirling eerily as though 
then mi.ting ghostily off. 
It was snowing! It had not snowed so 
some seasons it did not 


to peer in, 


early for years; 
snow at all. 
From the hearth the light 
shallowing into the corners like an un- 
tide. Metallic, blue-and-emerald 
shapes flickered over the white 
Ella led off with a sufficiently horrible 


flowed, 


easy 


robes 














narrative that set the key. It was cu- 
rious how seriously the young people 
were taking it. Tracy Vance made one 
ill-judged attempt at facetiousness and 
was drastically squelched. 

Chey’ don’t like it,” observed Sallie 
Dorset, with conviction, and the circle 
shuddered, 

\t intervals Marie uttered a giggle 
more creepy than a As 
story succeeded story, the young things 
drew closer together. There was sur- 
reptitious glancing over shoulders, can- 
did holding of hands. When the fire 
spurted some one echoed it with a jump. 
rhe thing was contagious. It quavered 
nto the voices. Sinister whispers ven- 
tured in, sending chills down sensitive 

nes. Once a sigh passed craftily 

ss the ceiling. 

Katherine pulled herself 
absurd. To 
m the crowding sense of 


rather sob. 


together. 
deliver herself 
unearthli- 


I] was 


ness, she began to count the company. 

‘welve. Yes, that was right; Ella had 

twelve. -Vaguely worried by some- 

t wrong, she brushed the cobweb 

aside and counted again. Twelve. But 

but she had forgotten to count her- 
There were thirteen of them! 

or a second terror swept her. 

WI what was it in their midst, 


spreading mystery like a heavy odor 
of dampness, covering them with a 
spell Had a real ghost come to the 
ghost party? Her mind 


flew back to 


the thoughts that had troubled her 
earlier in the evening. Fantastically, 
something seemed to be reminding 


her that it would be like Evan—oh, it 
would be like him—to come back, if 


he could, to poison her new-found 
happiness. And this dread of insta- 
bility, of not knowing what the day 
might bring forth, was it not the dom- 
nant mood that had tortured her all 
through her married life? Yes, it 
felt like Evan’s nearness! 

Oh, she was a fool! It was Rob- 
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ert, of course. Robert had seen the 
snow and decided ‘not to wait at the 


church, after all. But that wasn’t like 
Robert at all. He never left_a pur- 
pose raggedly unaccomplished. He 
had shown his thoroughness in the so- 
cial service work that had taken so much 
of his time and his large income, ever 
since he had come home from France. 
And he was a musician. And he had 
loved his mother. Adrian wrote poetry, 
not bad verses, either; but a feeling 
more deeply poetic would keep Robert 
at his post until the chimes shook out 
their new voices like the first fruits of 
some. aérial garden. 


And yet, it must be Robert. Who 
else could it be? 

Adrian was beginning his _ tale. 
And with his first, vibrant tones the 


psychic atmosphere settled down, as 


thick as a fog. His eyes glowed over 


two green-blue shadows; his hands 
worked like a dance of death. Even 
the fire seemed to hold its breath to 
listen. His story was terrible. It in- 


cluded vampires and the spotted plague 
ind cannibals and a ghost that came 
to pieces in your grasp, amid odors of 
corruption that you could taste. What 
other thrills Adrian had in store were 
never divulged. In the midst of it Ma- 
rie burst out into hysterics, thus ful- 
filling Ella’s prophecy. It was a tribute, 
but it broke up the party. 

While a wild-eyed and apologetic 
flock Marie to her mother and 
Tracy was rushed to direct Cato to 
speed up the traditional eggnog, Kath- 
erine slipped away. Wrapping her 
white cloak about her, she went through 
the long French window to the roofed 
porch outside. The snow was still fall- 
ing. It was a silver world, with shad- 
ows of black ebony stretching across 
its immaculate The junipers 
and cedars were jauntily white-tapped. 
The 


bore 


surface. 


oaks were silver-rimmed along 
their branches. By morning each of 


the late red roses that clung to the 
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bushes would be encased in ice, like an 
old-fashioned paper weight 

As she had half expected, she saw 
a white figure approaching around the 
corner of the piazza It came with 
long, noiseless steps, keeping in the 
shadow of the house. She went to 
meet it, putting out her hand. 

Instantly, as she met the cold, bony 
touch, she knew that 3: was not Rob- 
ert! The numbness of cold crawled 
up her arm, reaching for her heart. 
She dropped back against the wall, 
staring at the sharp angles of shadow 
under the white folds, as though it 
were the face of Death himself. 

“Don’t scream,” said the voice that, 
except for one other, she knew better 
than any voice in the world. “Well, 
I suppose I could hardly expect you 
to be enraptured at seeing me back 
again lor Heaven's sake, get me 
something to eat and drink! I walked 
over from Triden. Didn’t dare take the 
train for fear of meeting somebody | 
knew. Didn’t know what attitude the 
people here had been taking. Didn't 
dare raid the pantry for the same rea 
son.” 

She shut her eyes. Only one 

thought could find room in her stunned 
brain. “Robert, Robert, Robert!’ It 
was the woman’s cry for protection, the 
lover’s cry of infinite longing and loss. 
She was losing him! Everlasting fare- 
wells—everlasting farewells. 
“Can’t you take me somewhere 
where it’s warmer?” The figure let 
go her hand and ducked into its dra- 
peries, smothering a cough that seemed 
to tear through it. “I quite under- 
stand that you don’t care to spring me 
on the assembled company until we de- 
cide something, but—I must talk to you 
It was all I could do not to break out 
at that infernal ghost séance and give 
them the real thing.” 

“Why have you come?” asked 
Katherine dully. 

“Well, I like that.” He gave the 


old, cynical laugh “You haven't 
changed a bit, have you? We might 
be right back again where we were.” 
His voice deepened to self-commiser- 
ation. “I thought you might have 
some human feeling about it; sort of 
relieved that I wasn’t’ dead, at least. 
I’ve come because I’m down and out, 
and you are the only person in the 
world I had to turn to. I haven't a 
cent. I’ve spent a year in a filthy 
prison—know what’ that means? 
Well, I won't fell you. My health’s 
gone. I’m a skeleton.” 

“How did it happen?” she asked, 
in the same stunned way. 

‘T took poor Serre’s name, of 
course. Had just time to get his pass- 
port and slip mine in his pocket. He 
was lying so that I could. They turned 
me loose at last, 
couldn’t pin evidence enough on me to 


because they 
shoot me. But it seemed better to let 
people here think me dead. I came 
because you’re the only person I had 
a claim on.” 

“You have no claim on me, Evan, 
none at all. You forfeited that when 
you—left me.” 

A twitch of exasperation moved his 


1 
i 


shoulders. 
“Goodness knows, you can’t consider 
that a worst mistake than I do. She 
oh, well, don’t let’s discuss that now.’ 
He gave his unpleasant laugh 
“Would your Christian charity run to 
a’ meal and shelter? I tell-you I can’t 
stand any more of this. I’m done.” 
She forced herself to face exi- 
gencies. She did not-believe all his 
story; he had always exaggerated his 
physical ailments. She must think. 
She managed to separate from the 
misery that was herself some part of 
her brain, intelligent enough for plan- 
ning. Out of chaos rose the impulse 
to gain time, to. satisfy him for the 
moment and send him away There 
make later, 
but she was living now one thing at a 


would be readjustments ti 














Things—units, too intense, too 


time 
self-contained to be treated in relation 
to the general pattern. 


“Listen,” she said abruptly. “Go 
to the summerhouse; there’s a fire 
there, I know. Ella had tea there this 
afternoon. I'll bring you something 
j soon as I can.” Yes, 
she added to herself, and all the 
she had with her. It was a 
good deal, meant for gifts to the serv- 
ants and the numberless pensioners and 
dependents who gathered about the “big 
house’ on Christmas morning. And 
Later she could arrange 


to eat just as 


money 


her jewels, 


something. Jut now she must in- 
duce him to go 

He drew his covering closer and 
shivered. 

“Hurry up,” he muttered. “I feel 


like the devil.” As he let himself 
down to the floor and leaned against 
the wall, she saw the frightful angu- 
larity of his figure. He was a skele- 
tol 

In the front of the house the party 
was still raging. Sounds of more sub- 


dued jubilation came from the region 


of the kitchen, where the eggnog had 
apparently penetrated. She flew like 
light up the back staircase. When 


1 


she slipped down again with her hand 
bag, the pantry was for the moment 
empty, between the two layers of rev- 
elry. She gathered into a basket what 
came handiest. Sandwiches, some 
slices of ham and turkey, rolls, a per- 
still half full of hot coffee, a 
cup. She had to wait while old Cato 
crossed the hall with a tray of glasses. 
Then she passed again through the 
the ghost room, out upon the piazza. 

Evan was lying where she had left 
him, slumped against the inner wall 


colator 


of the stone porch. He might have 
been a fantastic heap of snow. She 
bent over to rouse him. Then, her 


hand in the air, she stopped short, as 
motionless as a statue herself. 
He looked The 
5—Aiuns. 


snow 
shockingly ill. 
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sharp jut of his nose threw a shadow 
that made the left side of his face look 
as if it there at all. He 
might have dropped asleep, but he lay 
as immobile as though he had fainted. 

The act of touching him had 
brought to her with a shock the real- 


were not 


ization of how she hated him. All 
this time her mind had been sheer 
storm. Now, as if the primitive depths 
had been stirred beyond control, 


gouged up, brought insurgently to the 
surface, something old, something an- 
cestral, lifted its grizzly head. 

She was looking into the eyes of 
temptation. And they were the eyes 
of a strange, passionate Katherine 
whom she had never known. 

In her one chance of happiness lay 
the only supremely good thing that had 
come into her life. And this man, who 
had ruined her youth, smirched her self- 
respect, had with an in- 
stinctively feline cruelty, to claw it away 
from her. He was ab- 
ject. He did not deserve to live. 

Suppose she let him sleep. 

Suppose 


come back, 


He was vile. 


she—let him—sleep! 

Suddenly, as she stared at him, a new 
sound fell on her ears. To her dazed 
senses it seemed as if the snowflakes 
had broken out into a clear, childish 
treble, like a flock of white, 
birds. The air was singing. Then she 
remembered. The Robert’s 
chimes. It was Christmas Day. 

Robert, Robert, Robert! 

With a gasp she threw herself for- 
ward. She seized the thin shoulder and 
shook it. 

“Wake up,” she sobbed, “wake up!” 
She flung her head back to that melting, 
musical sky. “Oh, God, what sort of 
woman am [? Don’t let me be like 
that! He did so many dreadful things, 
but don’t let him make me like that!” 

Was this all that Robert’s love had 
done for her, Robert who was the soul 
of honor and of kindness? The horror 
of the black depths of the human heart 


singing 





chimes, 
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overwhelmed her. It was like an es- 
cape from an actual quicksand, encoun- 
tered at night, after the foot has begun 
to be sucked in. What was any suffer- 
ing compared to the heart of darkness 
to which she had almost given in? 

“Peace on earth,” she whispered. 
“And good will—good will to men.” 

The reaction was like the upheaval 
of wings, lifting her to a plane where 
nothing but the highest is good enough. 
Now that she knew the danger of her 
own impulses she would clear herself of 
the body of that death, even if immola- 
tion was the only way. She would 
make up—not to Evan so much as to 
her own self-respect. She was not the 
first woman who had gone to the desert 
to save her own soul. 

The sound of a motor crunched 
through the snow of the drive. Tear- 
ing off her thick coat, she threw it over 
the quiet figure and ran into the gar- 
den. 

“Robert, Robert!” she cried. 

He stopped the car, sprang out, and 
came buoyantly toward her, both arms 
outstretched. 


“Merry Christmas!” he called. 
“Aren’t they exquisite? I rushed off 
to hear the last of them with you. 


What’s the matter?” 

The chimes lapsed into a heavenly 
diminuendo. 

It was her voice that held him off. 

“You must be brave—braver than 
ever,’ she said. “You must help me. 
The very worst has happened. Evan 
has come back!” 


It was not until the whirl of de- 
partures was over that Mrs. Cowley 
—the judge was away—was informed 
of the unbidden guest whom her roof 
sheltered. By the next morning she had 
passed through a series of emotions, 
The one which developed the most stay- 
ing power was that a great liberty had 
been taken with herself, but still more 
with Katherine. 





“It’s just as well the judge was called 


down to Lexington,” she declared, 
“though I hated to have him miss 
Christmas. I don’t know what he 


would say. No, Katherine, I wouldn’t 
let a dog die in the snow at my door- 
step; you needn’t be insulting. All the 
same, I certainly consider that even 
if Evan isn’t dead he would have 
shown far better taste by staying away. 
What are you going to do?” 

Katherine spread her fingers to the 
fire. She showed the strain of a sleep- 
less night. 

“He’s ill,” she answered, in a low 
voice. “I’m going to nurse him, Aunt 
Helen.” 

Mrs. Cowley dredged palpably in the 
depths of her convictions for a knock- 
down argument. 

“Then all I can say is you are a holy 
fool. Why, if the judge had acted as 
Evan did—I couldn’t overlook it.” 

It is difficult to explain to a lady full 
of ire and common sense, in the every- 
day drawing-room atmosphere, at about 
eleven in the morning, that one has 
started on a spiritual adventure to 
search for the beauty of sacrifice. Kath- 
erine had told Robert and silenced his 
protest. She must do it, that was all 
there was to it. Now she merely rose 
and went wearily upstairs to the post 
of duty. 

“I believe some people enjoy being 
martyrs,” Mrs. Cowley informed the 
audience of three that came in oppor- 
tunely through the hall door. “This 
‘one life, one love,’ business is the most 
pluperfect nonsense. If I had ten 
daughters, I’d tell me so.” 

“Oh, Mother!” cried the one daugh- 
ter, with all the protest of first, eter- 
nal love. 

“There are two sorts of lovers in the 
world,” began Adrian, with his young 
sophistication. “The exclusive and the 
inclusive.” 

“T have not told Adrian yet,” said 
Robert quietly. 

















heard?” cried 


“Haven't 


you 


Cowley. “He isn’t dead! He’s right 
upstairs now. And she’s going to take 
him back!” 

‘Ila left her fur coat half unbut 
toned and stood rooted. When Adrian 


was intensely indignant he had a way 
of standing on his toes and quivering 
like a tuning fork, quite as if he were 
going literally up into the air. He did 
this now. He turned from one to an- 
other a look of rabid consternation that 
focused on his brother. 

“And you are going to let her do it?” 
he demanded, in an awful voice of ac- 
cusation 

“It’s been taken out of my hands,” 
answered Robert. He had _ turned 
rather gray and drawn about the 
mouth, 

\drian threw out his arms. 

“And you call yourself a man! It’s 
desecration, it’s a crime! If she cared 
for me, I’d finish him before I'd see 
it!’ With a sort of sob of fury he 
stammered, made a gesture of giving up 
things in general, and dashed out of the 
house. 

No one noticed Ella. She gathered 
up her furs and trailed to a window, the 
heartache that Katherine had foreseen 
heavy within her. Oh, what a Christ- 
mas, what a Christmas! Against the 
sunny glitter of the garden she could 
see Adrian’s possessed figure flashing 
between the bushes, up and down the 
walks, tall and charming, and driven 
by a demon. And he had not even no- 
ticed the mistletoe! 

Mrs. Cowley had regarded Adrian’s 
violence with vicarious — satisfaction. 
Then she found in Robert’s lapsed 
shoulders and patient eyes even more 
expressive tragedy. She reached up and 
patted his smooth, black hair. 

“Oh, Robert, can’t you do anything? 
It will kill her.” 

“I’m going back to France to look 
into the new manual-training methods 
they are trying out there. My boys 
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need waking up,” he responded, with a 
cheerfulness that deceived nobody. He 
practically maintained and sometimes 
taught at a vocational school for moun- 
tain lads. “But I'll do what I can. I 
agree with you that she’s making a mis- 
take. May | run up now?” 
“Considering that you and Katherine 
dumped him into my best room, you 
needn’t stand on so much ceremony,” 
retorted his hostess. “Send her out for 
a walk. She looks like a whitewashed 
fence. I hope you'll convince her.” 
“Not her—him,” answered Robert 


Upstairs, after half an hour’s talk, it 
seemed to Robert that he had not got 
anywhere. Yet the two men had always 
been intimate acquaintances and frank- 
ness between them was a habit. 

Evan Winston had been uncommon- 
ly good looking, but the emaciation that 
had sharpened his features had, curi- 
ously, brought out a certain vulgarity, 
as if the real man were becoming more 
apparent. Against the broad pillows 
his face was like a grotesque carving 
in none too clean ivory. 

“Smoke?” he __ invited 
“Didn't think of it before.” 

“No, thanks.” It seemed to Robert 
that the patient needed all the pure air 
there 


suddenly. 


was. Then he added, without 
transition: “Don’t you think this is 
rather rough on Katherine?’ He had 


to begin somewhere. 
Evan’s lips twitched. 
“You are such nice, sympathetic peo- 


ple. You save my life and damn me 
while you’re doing it. Auntie inun- 
dates me with delicacies and would 


weep for joy if they choked me. It’s 
considered the decent thing to do, isn’t 
it, for a woman to look after her sick 
husband? I had an idea that an ideal- 
istic chap like you would approve of 
self-sacrifice and all that sort of thing.” 
“TI don’t believe,”’ 
“that Katherine’s 
much to you. 


said Robert calmly, 
presence means so 
You could get along 
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without that. What you want is to 
have the source of supplies within 
reach of your hand.” 

“The same straightforward old Bob! 
Go on.” 

“You know perfectly well that if you 
need money——” 

“Need it? 

“She wouldn't let you suffer. Kath- 
erine wouldn’t let her worst enemy suf- 
fer. You’ve been that, by the way. 
Sut why inflict yourself on her? Why 
not be a sport? Do one decent thing 
in your life—clear out!” 

“Why? I’m very comfortable,” mur- 
mured Evan. His smile lasted, but it 
had become very sick. “Would you 
mind moving those sanguinary holly 
berries off the cabinet? They swear 
most unseemly at the lilac paper. And 
hand me a fresh hanky off the dresser.” 
He coughed huskily. 

Robert complied. Then he began ex- 
amining the objects in the little Shera- 
ton cabinet, one by one. He had to 
watch himself to keep the right tone, 
to keep Katherine’s husband unsuspi- 
cious. As her very good friend, he 
might claim some right to guard her in- 
terests. As her lover, he would put 
himself out of court. 

“We all agree that she should not be 
made to stand it,” he continued, after a 
moment. “Why not tell her that you 
prefer to go to some sanatorium— 
alone?” 

“That would hardly be polite, would 
it?” 

“Can't you think of any point of view 
but your own?” 

“At present—no,” said Evan, with 
the same exasperating irony. He 
raised himself with a flash of resent- 
ment. “If you had had my experience 
you would be in a mood of perfect re- 
ceptiveness, too—merely opening your 
mouth for all the good things that came 
your way. With your philosophy of 
life you ought to write ‘uplift’ stuff.” 

“T never had any gifts in the way of 


Good heavens!” 


expression,” said Robert good-hu- 
moredly. “Now you"—he lifted a 
bronze figurine and looked at it mu- 
singly—“‘you'd have been one of the big 
men, Evan, if you hadn’t quit.” 

Evan relaxed. 

“Do you think so?” he asked in an 
entirely different tone, the tone with 
which the artist accepts praise that he 
respects. 

Robert laid the figure on the bed, as 
though offering proof. 

It was a baby faun, tipping his back 
—a little archaic in line, not the back 
of a fat baby—over a round pool and 
playing his artless pipes to an absorbed 
circle of mud turtles. There was in 
it the spontaneity of childhood, the play- 
impulse, the growth of grass and child, 
the kick of rushes against the water. It 
was incredibly alive. 

Evan turned it in his skinny fingers, 
following the tiny flexures with caress- 
ing touches. 

“Did I do that?’ he murmured. 
“Could I have done that?” His chin 
perked boyishly. “Not half bad, eh?” 

“Perfect,” said Robert. From his 
stand behind Evan’s shoulder he went 
on, as if it were the same subject. “I’m 
appealing to your artistic conscience, 
Evan. You understand that. You can 
do beautiful things. You wouldn’t de- 
face a work of art, degrade it in any 
way. Why haven’t you the same feel- 
ing about—souls ?”’ 

There was a silence. For a long 
time Evan continued to study the little 
faun. His fingers moved as if in mem- 
ory of its creation. 

“T see,” he said absently. 

Robert said nothing. Hours of argu- 
ment could do no more. 

“T see,” Evan repeated, with the same 
new gravity. “All right. If you think 
she feels that way about it, I'll take 
myself off. Now, do you mind going 
and leaving me alone with this for a 
while? It reminds me—of all sorts of 
things.” As the door closed on Robert 


” 




















us mixture of 





liking and 


resentn “Old Third 
Floor Back!” 
Robert went down the stairs. Well, 


he had done it and he was excessively 
thankful to the Something that makes 
for good in this irrational world. With 
tenderness he realized that 
Katherine was safe from the worst. As 
for himself, that meant less. He would 
go abroad in any case; away, if not 
from unhappiness, at least from tempta- 
tion. As he had found out before, there 
was a assuagement in hard work. 

His preference for solitude was not 
to be indulged. At the foot of the stair- 
case Mrs. Cowley was ambushed, With 
a rapturous clasp of the arm she dragged 
him into a room to receive the report 
of success. In the hall he caught a 
of a significant little scene. 
Ella was holding the hall door open. 
\drian, with the look of a sleepwalker 
his face, came in and walked past 
her without a word. Robert wondered 
whether there had been a lover’s quar- 
rel. He hoped so, on account of the 
making-up. Adrian vibrated lavishly 
to the tender passion; his affairs were 
broadcasted over half a dozen States. 
His passion for Katherine ought to be 
as short-lived as the rest. They had 


a rush of 


glimps¢ 


on 


been ardent, too. 
Then Mrs. Cowley shut Robert in. 
Without looking to the right or to 
the left, Adrian strode upstairs. Not 
troubling to knock. he opened the door 


of the lilac room and went in. 


Evan smiled at him, looking up from 
the object of his preoccupation with 
that trace of gravity and sweetness that 
e seemed to keep for it. His thoughts 
had a long way to come. 


“Why, hello, Adrian,” he drawled. 
“Merry Christmas.” 
\drian did not return the greeting. 


He stopped at the foot of the bed and 
delivered his ultimatum, like a machine 
that has been wound up to say exactly 
that and nothing else. 
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“If you don’t leave Katherine alone,” 
he said, his hands gripping the polished, 
inlaid wood, “I shall kill you.” There 
was no doubt in the world that he be- 
lieved that he meant it. 

Evan threw his head 
laughed. 

“Why, you young ass,” he challenged 
amiably, “what business is it of yours?” 

“None whatever,” said Adrian tense- 
ly. Then his mind, too full of his own 
sorrows, overflowed. “She doesn’t care 
for me,” he added, with pathetic firm- 
ness. “But she’s had a rotten time with 
you. She’s going to have another 
chance,” 

The slight emphasis he had used, the 
note of deprivation, made Evan regard 
him keenly. As a vapor in the air 
might suddenly become rain, an abso- 
lutely new idea was dropping into his 
brain. The lids lowered over 
bright eyes. 


back and 


his fox- 


“Of course, Robert is a better man 
than either of us,”’ said Evan. He held 
his breath for the answer. 

Adrian nodded in 
quiescence. 

“You could hardly blame her for— 
caring for him,” went on with 
the same caution, the feeling of his way. 
“If I hadn’t come back it 
been better for her.” 

Adrian leaned forward. 


heartbroken ac- 


Evan 


would have 


“T see you know about it. They 
thought you were dead. She never 
would have, otherwise. Even if you 
love her’—at the word a glow came 


into the boy’s face; he 
young prophet 


stood like a 


giving his message 


“the idea of love that most people 
have is—shackles. Love means free- 
dom, means giving freedom. That’s 


what the Christmas spirit means, inci- 
dentally, thinking of the other person, 
not of yourself. If you really love her 
you'll want her to be happy in her own 
way.” 
“Her 
softly. 


own way?” Evan repeated 
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“That’s for her to decide. What 
I’m driving at is that she ought to be 
free—free to do what seems right to 
her. That,” he repeated, “is what love 
means.” 

“And to think,” said Evan, in the 
same awed voice, “that I nearly fell for 
it!” He sat up, both hands clenched 
before him, and uttered a stream of 
curses that left Adrian gasping. They 
were in languages and pro- 
nounced with intense sincerity and a 
brilliant coloratura effect. His 
almost chanted and trilled, like a sav- 
age’s giving vent to a war song. A 
fit of coughing curtailed the recital; 
otherwise it promised to go on forever. 

“And now, you fool,’ Evan stam- 
mered, between gulps for air, “you have 
spilled the beans! I never dreamed of 
any of this devilment. Why, I was go- 
ing to do the magnanimous and go— 
going to go, I tell you! That’s why he 
wanted to get me out of the way, was 
it? To give him a free hand? The 
infernal hypocrite! Well, here I am, 
here I stay. She’s my wife, you un- 
derstand—my wife! Before I go and 
leave her to her ’il——””_ His 
voice strangled. At last he dragged 
himself up on his elbow and jerked his 
chin toward the door. “Get out!’ he 
ordered. 

“No,” said Adrian. He had entirely 
recovered himself and stood as cold as 
steel. “I’ve spoiled things, but I don’t 
leave this room until you promise to 
let Katherine alone—not to harm her 
in any way.” 

With the strength of fury Evan 
dashed aside the coverings and sprang 
out of bed. Throwing the door open, 
he flung himself on the determined 
young figure. The impact sent Adrian 
out into the corridor, but he had grap- 
pled and Evan came with him. They 
struggled together, staggered down the 
three steps to the staircase landing, and 
swayed there savagely, interlocked. 


several 


voice 


lover, 





Suddenly Adrian found his strength 
leaving him. The other’s hand was on 
his throat. His blood surged into his 
face; his skull was full of hammering. 
Then a vertigo, not only of the body, 
but of the soul, overwhelmed him. One 
clear thought persisted in a whirling 
universe. Katherine—the Christmas 
spirit—he must save Katherine! With 
one last spasm of energy he tore the 
clutching fingers from his windpipe 
and hurled their intertwined bodies vfo- 
lently against the hundred-year-old bal- 
ustrade ! 


Adrian opened his eyes. Strange 
things had happened to him. The black 
and white marble squares of the hall 


looked curiously elongated—diamond 
shaped. Robert was bending over him. 
His head lay on Katherine’s knee. 


There were other people about, but 
there was only one in whose welfare he 
took an immediate interest. 

“Ts he dead?” 
His voice felt 

wi (Mag voice 
“His head struck the floor. 
you, old man?” 

Adrian spoke quite happily. 

“T can’t feel my legs at all.” Then he 
murmured, in weak impulses, with 
intervals between: “But—but, Kather- 
ine, I feel as though—I could write— 
the greatest poem—in the—world.” 

His eyes closed. 

Mrs. Cowley broke into low sobs. 
Her daughter put an arm about her 
and led her aside. 

“Oh,” she wailed, “I ought to have 
warned him. I knew that railing was 
shaky. The men wouldn’t come to fix 
it until after the holidays. I shall never 
forgive— 

Ella clung to her. Her tears would 
not come. 

“Hush,” she shuddered, “hush! He 
helped me hang the greens there yes- 
terday. We noticed it. He knew!” 


he asked pleasantly. 
stiff. 
Robert’s answered. 
How are 














ROM the 


windows of the card 
room in the gay hotel of a winter 
resort, in North Carolina, Paula 
Kennedy watched the rain being blown 
along the ground in gray, gusty sheets 
of water. Thin saplings and shrubbery 
bent almost to the ground before it. 
Each moment brought an increase in 
the downpour. 
Smilingly, Paula turned to her hus- 
band 
“You see, dear, you can’t possibly 
golf The weather’s too out- 
rageous.”” 


play 


Joyce Kennedy grunted. Not that he 
especially wanted to play golf—bridge 
was emphatically his game—but he felt 
that the weather was cheating him, for 
he was wearing for the first time his 
new golf knickers—the soft, two-toned, 
brown mixture, which he knew became 
him. Men have their little vanities, as 
well as women 

\s usual, Paula divined his thoughts. 
Her eyes laughed at him out of a serious 
face 

“Never mind, dear. While you're 
dummy, you can walk up and down the 
halls. I promise not to revoke.” 

He frowned, then grinned in spite of 
himself. He had learned, not quite a 
year ago, that it was impossible to de- 
ceive Paula. 
by name Celia Amory, now staying at 
the hotel, reminded him unpleasantly of 
that fact 


A certain lovely woman, 


“Whom shall we get to play bridge?” 
Joyce asked. 


“Oh, there'll be plenty to choose from. 
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See whom you can round up, and I'll get 
some cards and cigarettes.” 

Some ten minutes later they met 
again in the card room. The tables 
were filling rapidly and a comfortable 
atmosphere pervaded the place: cigar 
and cigarette smoke; the sound of 
sharp, serious voices; the slap-slap of 
cards being dealt on wood. In a far 
corner a poker party was noisily jovial, 
seeming curiously out of place. A 
short, thick-necked man had just called 
another player's bluff, an occasion for 
much back-slapping and banging on the 
table. Unless one 
happens to be trying to play serious 
bridge in the same room. 

Joyce had done well in his choice of 
opponents; one Grant Batten, a 
silent fellow of thirty, whose game was 
uniformly sound, and the other, Ped- 
ham Bain, younger, more erratic, but 
at times brilliantly spectacular. 


Great game, poker! 


was 


Bain was a typical money player. 
That is, he made no pretense of pur- 
suing any other means of livelihood. He 
expected a great deal from his partner, 
because he, himself, could not afford to 
lose. His especial victims were wealthy 
couples from the West who were new 
at the game. They considered it very 
kind of Mr. Bain to play with them 
and were always willing to allow him to 
pick his partner. They learned a great 
deal about the game which they never 
forgot. And the knowledge cost them 
from two to three hundred dollars, de- 
pending on the length of their stay. 

Bain was popular with the women at 
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the hotel. He was pleasant to each one 
of them, though in different ways. He 
pigeonholed his types carefully 
thing was on a business basis with Pel- 


every- 


ham Bain. He had frank flattery for 
the débutante; cautious subtleties for 
the widow; slightly risqué stories for 


the divorcee ; meaningful glances for the 
young married woman. 

Bain had never slipped from his role. 
He did not permit himself the luxury of 
being himself. He couldn't afford it. 
Occasionally he was tempted—a slender 
white hand, with perfectly manicured 
nails; cold, gray eyes flecked with gar- 
net. Still he was amiable, casually at- 
tentive, but nothing more. 

Joyce Kennedy’s wife, however, near- 
ly approached a vague ideal which Bain 
had never quite been able to smother. 
Her eyes were gray, but soft and wide 
and warin. Her corn-colored hair 
rippled brightly over the ears and ended 
mysteriously at the side of her well- 
shaped head, in what women call a 
French twist. On meeting her for the 
first time, Bain thought immediately of 
the probable softness of her lips. He 
would. 


The lapse was momentary. He 
would keep away from Paula Ken- 
nedy. Still, she was curiously alluring. 


“T’ll bid two no trumps,” said Batten, 
with quiet insistence. It was the third 
time he had repeated the bid. 

Bain forced his away from 
Paula. His face was a trifle red. He 
was angrily conscious of having played 
the fool. 

“Sorry, partner.” Then, with a swift 
glance at his hand, he added: “I’m satis- 
fied.” 

The game continued. The 
room became dense with smoke. Some- 
body opened a window. The air was 
refreshing, but drops of rain spattered 
on the table nearest the window. Apolo- 
gies followed and the window was shut. 
Nobody really minded suffocating. 

Old man Harris was there, as always. 


eyes 


card 
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He was invariably an interested spec- 
tator of good play—for the first two 
rubbers. After that he slept gently, 
seated on a_ straight-backed chair. 
Presently he would awaken, look fur- 
tively about him, and assume an intel- 
ligent, attentive air. He would ask 
somebody “What's the bid again?” as 
if he had heard it the first time and had 
forgotten it. He had done the same 
thing for ten years. He fooled nobody. 

Outside the sky lightened gradually 
as the morning wore on. The rain sub- 
sided to a caressing patter and the sun 
crept out and shone with sudden bril- 
liance through the windows of the card 
room. The men in knickers shifted un- 
easily and asked the score. Their in- 
terest in bridge waned. The poker party 
broke up amid a last burst of jocosity. 
Chips were stacked and fifty dollars 
changed hands among seven men. 

Bain tried to conceal his annoyance at 
the sun’s sudden advent. In spite of a 
deceptively good build, he was no golfer. 
Besides, he was holding the cards. He 
was determined, at least, that they finish 
the rubber. 

In his effort to hurry, Joyce misdealt. 
For the same reason, he made the wrong 
discard and gave Batten and Bain game- 
rubber. 

“Awfully sorry, Paula,” he said re- 
pentantly, as he made out a large check. 
Then: “Are you playing golf, dear?” 

“No, I think not. Celia asked me to 
ride with her.” 

“Celia?” Joyce was not entirely 
pleased. The thought of Celia Amory 
made him feel foolish. 

“Why, yes. She’s really very sweet. 
I’ve quite changed my mind about her, 
Joyce.” Paula enjoyed teasing her 
husband. 

The card room was nearly empty. 
Joyce rose to his feet. 

“Well, you later. Enjoyed the 
game very much, Batten. So _ long, 
Bain.” Then he went to locate his dis- 
organized foursome. 


see 

















Batten left quietly. He was a man 
with absolutely no distinguishing char- 
acteristics. 

Paula lingered, gathering together the 
cards and replacing them in the boxes. 
Bain sat watching her, though more 
than Now that the 
game was over, he permitted himself to 
her 


covertly before. 


There 
extraordinary 


observe thoroughly. was 
serenity. 
Her face showed the complete content- 


ment of a woman who has made a suc- 


about her an 


cess of her life. Bain felt a perverse de- 
sire to disturb that baffling calm, by 
thrusting into it his 
He ha 


t own personality. 
| never tried anything of the kind 
Too dangerous. In his 
words, he “played the field.” 
times, 


own 
Some- 
however, he felt crushed by an 
intolerable boredom. 


Now he was somewhat disconcerted 
to find Paula regarding him intently. 


_ 


ie was laughing again with her eves— 
a favorite trick of hers. 

“Mr 
ter with me? 
H 


Bain, what on earth is the mat- 
You're staring again!” 
e laughed first, then said impulsive- 


You're re- 
that has 
Even as he said it, he 
naivete of the 


7 1 ‘ 
1lOOK at 


that 


“I like to 


fres ling 


you. 
like 
just come out.” 


realized the 


new stn 
words and 
y with himself and her. 

\ low laugh came from the door of 
the card room, which had 


Was angry 


been left ajar. 

“Oh, Paula dear, I hate to interrupt 
you, but I’ve horses at 
Celia Amory, a tallish, grace- 
ful woman in a simply cut, linen riding 
habit, regarded them amusedly. Her 
lips were curved in a gracious smile, 


ordered the 
twelve.” 


but her eyes were wise, contemptuous. 
Paula rose to her feet. She was won- 
dering resentfully if Celia had heard 
Bain’s foolish remark. 

“T'll be ready in five minutes,” she 
said to Celia, then turned to Bain. 
“We'll have another game soon, I hope.” 

“Game of what?” said Celia, under 
her breath. But aloud she murmured 


sitting beside her. 
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only: “I’'H meet you at the mounting 
block, dear.” 

Some fifteen minutes later Paula rode 
off with Celia and each was painstaking- 
ly civil to the other. 


Celia Amory had never entirely for- 
given Paula for 
she had once regarded as her especial 
And now no 
under her well-shod 
Joyce on his return 


marrying Joyce, whom 


property. grass grew 
She caught 


from a_ painful 


teet 


eighteen holes, during which he had 
broken his brassie, missed six short 


putts, and endured a disgusting ava- 
lanche of helpful suggestions and kid- 
ding from the other members of the 
foursome. He was in a wretched hu- 
mor; ready to believe the worst about his 
best friend. Celia had purposely re- 
mained in her riding clothes. She was 
well aware that the high, shiny boots and 
the straight, boyish lines of the habit be- 
came her. Also, the costume suited 
perfectly the role she was about to play 
—the sympathetic girl pal. She must 
appear frank, aboveboard, entirely dis- 
interested, save for old friendship’s 
sake. 

Joyce would have passed her—she 
was in the main hallway of tl 
hotel—had she not called to him. 

“Oh, Joyce, have you a light?’ There 
were neither matches nor an ash 


seated 1e 


tray 
near her chair, which she had chosen for 
that very reason. 

Joyce halted perfunctorily and looked 
at her. He gave her a light, and as the 
match flared up the reddish flecks in her 
eves shone oddly. He had always ad- 
mired her eyes. He found himself 
People were passing 
up and down the hall. Joyce felt safe 
and rather pleasantly virtuous. He 
considered that he perfectly understood 
Celia, and when a man thinks that about 
a woman, there is apt to be trouble. 

Celia began to talk quietly of the 
morning’s ride. | was guiltily 
conscious of a vague disappointment. 


Joyce 
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This was a new Celia. Paula was 
right, though; she was a good loser. He 


pitied her. 

“I hope we'll always be good friends, 
Joyce,” she said, suddenly lowering her 
voice. The personal touch at last. 

“Why, of course, Celia,’ he answered 
warmly. 

“I’m glad,” she said, with effective 
simplicity. “Sometimes,” con- 
tinued, “I think that I'll never marry— 
that I wasn’t meant to, somehow.” Her 
pleasing voice played tricks. 


she 


He laughed too heartily in refutation. 
He was embarrassed. He didn’t know 
what to say. Yet he felt a warm glow 
rise within him. Had she loved him so 
much, then? 

“But I want you to be happy, Joyce.” 

“That—that’s darned sweet of you, 
Celia. Iam, you know,” he added. 

She knew that he was, but his definite 
statement hurt her unaccountably. Her 
voice changed. There was a raw edge 
to it. 

“By the way, Joyce, have you known 
Pel Bain a long while?” 

“About a month why ?” 

She smiled insinuatingly. 


only, 


“T’ve known him for 
He has a reputation—of sorts.” 

“How do you mean?” Joyce was 
getting a bit bored. But he had never 
liked Bain personally. 

Celia moistened her red lips. 

“Well, when I came down here last 
season—late, if you remember—I had a 
most disagreeable experience with him. 
He has a distinctly Latin temperament. 
He took me motoring one afternoon, 
over the Pine Hollow road. You know 
how lonely it is there. Well, he had evi- 
dently paid the chauffeur to have a 
breakdown. Movie-esque, wasn’t it?” 

Joyce was properly indignant. 

“The rotter! How’d you come out?” 

“Oh, as soon as I screamed the 
chauffeur quit. He said he hadn’t been 
paid to stand for that sort of thing. 
Pel was furious, of course.” 


years, myself. 
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“ 


allowed 


It’s a wonder he’s 
hotel,’ said Joyce hotly. 

“Oh, he may have reformed by now,” 
she said lightly. “What reminded me of 
the incident was that I happened to pass 
the card room this morning and heard 
him using the same old line.” 

Up to this time Joyce’s interest had 
been merely passive. Now his voice was 
sharp, urgent. 

“You mean that he was saying to 
another woman the same things that he 
said to you?” 

“Practically, and in the same sauve 
way. Oh, he’s nobody’s fool. Even if 
he did make one mistake.” 

“What was he saying?” 

“Well, to quote his exact words, he 
said, ‘The sight of you refreshes me, 
like the sun that comes after rain.’ ”’ 

“Darned fool!” 

“Yes. But women like that 
thing, Joyce.” 


in the 


sort of 


“Not sensible, brainy women.” 

“Yes, even that type. I consider your 
wife to be highly intelligent.” 

“Then it was Paula? You might as 
well admit it.” 

“Well——” 

“What did she say?” he urged eager- 
ly. 


“Nothing. She just smiled, like 
Mona Lisa, you know.” 

Joyce shook himself like a great, wet 
dog. He was both worried and irritated, 
but he must not let Celia see. 

“She probably felt the remark was too 
silly to answer,” he said. “It was!” 

He felt that he was effectually con- 
cealing his own misgivings, but Celia 
was not deceived in the least. She had 
been very clever in making her attack 
on Bain’s character, rather than Paula’s. 
She had guessed rightly that Joyce 
would have listened to no direct criticism 
of his wife It was hard on Bain, of 
course. But rather a good joke, at 
that. During the previous season Bain 
had refused to pay more attention to 
Celia than to half a dozen other women 























And Celia had not for- 


in the hotel. 


gotten. 

Feeling that her work was well done, 
she rose to her feet. 

“Sorry,” she said, “but I have to go 
and change.”’ It was as if he had held 
her there, instead of she him. “Don’t 
think too much about what I told you, 
Joyce. It just struck me as funny, 
that’s all.” When used by a woman of 
Celia’s type, the word “funny” implies 
the breaking of the entire ten command- 
ments. 

\fter she had gone Joyce sat quite 
still for a few minutes, a tiny frown 
gathering between his eyes. Finally he 
shrugged and dismissed the matter from 
his mind, but only temporarily. 


That evening there was a dance at the 
hotel. The guests worked hard at hav- 
ing a good time, but very few of them 
really enjoyed the evening. The 
crowd from New York and 
Philadelphia swung about the floor in 


younge? 


lazy indifference, except for an occa- 
sional thrill gained through shocking 


some stiff-faced matron on the side 
Then they jazzed furiously and 
were happy and hot. 

The sane played bridge. Joyce was 
among these. Paula was not. She had 
played all morning, enough for one day, 
she said. Neither was Pelham Bain to 
be seen. And consequently Joyce’s mind 
was not on the game. Of course, Bain 
might be playing in the broker’s room 
or in one of the side parlors. However, 
that was unlikely. Joyce kept his eyes 
on the card-room door. He had seen 
Paula pass once, accompanied by a 
young Philadelphian, with a wilted col- 
lar and a sophisticated slouch. 

“Bid, Joyce, for Pete’s sake!” said his 
partner. 


lines 


Later Bain drifted into the card room 
and refused several invitations to cut 
in. No, he didn’t care to play this eve- 
ning. He’d rather watch a while. 
had his reasons. He 


Bain was in 
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search of a new partner. Batten, the 
old reliable, had left that afternoon. 
Bain moved from table to table, stopping 
only long enough to watch the playing of 
a hand. At the sight of an obvious er- 
ror in the bidding or play, a shade of 
irritation would pass over his face—he 
had never been able to school himself 
to endure stupidity. He paused finally 
at a table near the door, and watched the 
playing of an entire rubber. The play- 
ers were newcomers. Three of them 
played average games. The fourth in- 
terested He was a young chap, 
blond, with small, precise features and 
a pleasant, impersonal manner. 


Bain. 


He was 
courteous in his play, and possessed 
complete assurance — both attributes 
necessary to Bain’s purpose. The man 
inspired confidence, and he was keen, 
oh, very keen. Bain smiled with satis- 
faction. Just what he wanted. 

Bain would have lingered, but for the 
sight of Paula Kennedy in a cream-lace 
evening gown. She stood in the door- 
way, looking for Joyce. She had just 
located him, and was about to make her 
way between the tables, when Bain rose. 

“Would you care to dance this, Mrs 
Kennedy?” he burst of 
music sounded 
Paula hesitated, 
looked across the room, and saw Joyce 
frown. That frown decided her. After 
all, there was no reason why she should 
not dance with Bain. Just now she 
thought him very attractive, with those 
cool, casual, brown eyes and that odd, 
crooked mouth. 

“Very well,” she smiled. 

Paula didn’t enjoy the dance very 
much. It was rather warm and Bain 
was a stiff-backed, stereotvped dancer. 
She was rather glad when he suggested 
stepping out on the porch for a bit of 
air. The night was very still. Clouds 
flung grotesque figures across the star- 
less sky. Heat lightning flashed inter- 
mittently like the winking of a giant 
eye. 


asked, as a 
from the ballroom 
through the open door. 
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“Look,” said Bain, pointing, “the 
moon’s pushing through the clouds— 
there, over the annex.” 

Paula was standing on the top step of 
the porch. At Bain’s words she leaned 
forward quickly, and, losing her bal- 
almost fell. 
arm and caught her, held her. 
it very well. 


Bain threw out an 
He did 
So well that Joyce, stand- 
ing back of them in the shadows, thought 
bitterly that Celia had been right. He 
had gone in search of Paula and Bain as 
he had finished his 
Well, he had found them. 
wished he hadn't. 


ance, 


rubl er. 
He almost 


soon as 


Joyce wasted no time in preliminaries. 
He stepped up to Bain and proceeded 
to knock him down—the most convinc- 
ing argument, he felt, for men of Bain’s 
type. It never entered Joyce’s mind 
that he might have been mistaken in 
his suspicions. - Bain staggered a little 
and then crashed backward down the 
steps, where he lay sprawling untidily 
on the gravel path. He picked himself 
up as gracefully as possible and stood 
there cursing, though not very loudly. 

Paula turned and went inside without 
a word. She held her head very high. 
Joyce paused for a moment uncertainly. 
His first fierce anger had spent itself 
and he felt oddly apprehensive. Paula’s 
attitude was disconcerting. What if he 
had made an idiot of himself for the 
second time? 

He hunted for Paula in the halls, and, 
failing to find her, finally went to their 
room. She was there. He tried to re- 
tain his attitude of icy dignity, but he 
wilted quickly before her contemptuous 
gaze 

“To-morrow,” she said evenly, “you'll 
apologize to Mr. Bain.” 

Paula. He 
never understand women. 

“But I 
ately. 

She cut in sharply: 

“You saw me lean forward to catch 
a glimpse of the moon, which, if you 


This was a new would 


saw——” he began desper- 





is just over 
annex, | 


care to go back and look, 
the left wing of the lost my 


Mr. Bain saved me a bad fall 


balance. 
That’s all. 

It was impossible not to believe her. 
humble. He would 
Bain in the morning. But 
Paula exacted the full penalty of | 
mistrust. 


Joyce was very 
speak to 
is 
“Please ask him t 


us to-morrow night, 
coldly. 


play bridge wit! 
Joyce,” she sai 


Bain received Joyce’s apologies with 
outward admitted that 
things had bad.’ He even 
joked about the incident. He would be 
glad to play that evening. But his eyes 
were unpleasant as he looked at Joyce. 

That morning Bain arranged to be in- 
troduced to the blond fellow, whose 
game he had watched the night before. 
He found him enough, though 
somewhat vague. He was down here, 
he said, for a His name 
George Merton Holliday and he came 
from Boston. 

“Have you happened to play with 
‘Duke’ Browning :” Bain asked. 

Holliday smiled, as in pleasant recol- 
lection. 

“Yes, 


game. 


] rill Lie 
good Will. rie 


“le ¢ »ked 


civil 


rest. was 


often. He plays a splendid 
Inspired, almost, I should say. 
We've played a great deal together at 
the Whist Club. delightful 
chap, personally.” 

“What stakes do you 
for?” 

“Oh, we differ. It doesn’t matter 
really, as long as they’re high enough 
to keep me from getting careless.” 

Bain grinned. This chap was a find. 

“Want to play to-night with two— 
friends of mine?” 


He’s a 


generally play 


Chi 


“Suits me.” answered the other 
quietly. 

Bain slapped him on the back. The 
movement was almost a caress. Holli- 


day would help him to square things 
with Joyce Kennedy. Of course, Paula 











and Joyce made a good pair, but Bain 
knew by experience that two men can 
usually win over a married couple, if 
both hold cards. Bain 
knew, too, that Joyce could not afford 
to lose a large sum of money. It would 


be pleasant to hold Joyce’s I O U. 


sides average 


Every one in the hotel should know 
about it, too. Of course, Paula had 
made Joyce promise not to play for 


more than five cents a point. Bain 
thought, however, that he could arrange 
that. 

But Bain made one error. 
too much. 


He talked 
To every man he met in the 
lobby, he told the story of the injustice 
done him the night before by Joyce 
Kennedy and hinted darkly at revenge. 
He was melodramatic and rather silly. 
The story went the rounds of the hotel. 
Holliday heard it, and his face assumed 
a thoughtful expression. 

That evening Celia Amory joined the 
group assembled in the card room to 
watch the bridge. It had been rumored 
about that a high-stake game was to be 
played. 


Bain arrived first, with Holliday. 
The latter seemed, somehow, even 
younger than at first meeting. He 


looked blandly innocent. For a minute, 
as Bain looked at him, he was afraid. 
Dut that ridiculous. Why, the 
man played at the Boston Whist Club, 
with professionals. Too, Bain flattered 
himself that he had played bridge long 
enough-to know a keen player when he 
Saw one. 

Holliday spoke to Celia eagerly. 
They were very glad to see each other. 
They had, it seems, met in New York 
several years ago. Celia seated herself 
next to him with a pleased air of pro- 
prietorship—here was a new admirer to 
flaunt before Joyce. 
and Paula arrived and were 
presented to Holliday. Joyce’s manner 
was subdued and Paula’s a trifle stern. 
Celia realized intuitively that this was 
a situation; Joyce’s greeting to Bain had 


was 


Joy ce 
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been a trifle too polite and Paula had 
flushed a little. Holliday was the only 
member of the party who seemed to 
be enjoying himself. 
pectant, hungry look. 

“What are we playing for?” asked 
Paula casually, as Joyce cut an ace and 
dealt. 

“Well,” said Bain slowly, “Mr. Hol- 
liday plays a great deal at the Boston 
Whist Club. Let’s make it interesting 
for him. How about a quarter?” 

Paula shook her head. 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Bain, but Joyce arid 
I don’t play that high.” 

Joyce started to speak, then he saw 
the sneer on Bain’s face. The old 
gambling urge rose within him. He 
knew that he could depend on Paula, 
that her game was highly intelligent. 
Why not make an exception, for once? 
sain was clearly spoiling for a big 
game. Let him have it. 

“I’m willing to play for anything you 
wish,” said Joyce, carefully 
Paula’s eyes. 

“Why, Joyce——” 

“Oh, forget it, Paula!’ He was ir- 
ritated by her interference. She had 
got him into the game in the first place. 
Now that he was in, he wasn’t going 
to be made to appear a poor sport be- 
fore a crowd of people. “If you don’t 
want to play, I'll get somebody else,” he 
added. 


Bain wore an ex- 


avoiding 


He was desperately afraid of 
being considered a henpecked husband. 
Then Celia laughed. 
“T'll play,” she said. She played well. 
“Come on then,” said Joyce. 
excited. Still, he 
Paula. 


He was 
would not look at 

Paula rose and gave her place to 
Celia. She was white with anger under 
her tan and her little hands were 
clenched at her sides. She would have 
given anything to have been able to 
leave, to go to her room and enjoy a 
blessed loneness. But she knew that 
she couldn’t. Celia would laugh again, 
hatefully. Paula sat down next to 
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Kennedy and forced herself to watch the 


play. 

“Want seep score, Kennedy?” 
Bain asked 

“No, thanks. Let Holliday keep it.” 


“All right,” he agreed 


to Holliday, he 


Then, turning 
voice : 
On ac- 

They 


said in a low 
in hundreds, old man. 
count of the hotel, you know. 
might make trouble.” 

Holliday nodded gravely, but his 
mouth curled curiously at the corners. 
From the first hand luck went against 
Joyce and Celia. She realized that she 
was playing now, not only for money, 
but for the maintainance of the little 
hold she had on Joyce. He was angry 
with Paula because she had refused to 
This 


“Keep it 





him. Celia’s 


stand by was op- 

portunity. She wanted desperately to 

win. She could not look at Joyce. 
Holliday played par bridge. Bain 


He had 


judgment, 


seldom seen 
splendidly 
young a player. 


was enthusiastic. 
such 


such rare 


sound techni 





Bain and Holliday had won five rub- 
bers stra vhen Celia’s nerve broke. 
She began to bid frantically against her 


unpardonable 
that 
perhaps, over 


luck and gave 
raises. Celia 
watching her, 
every 


r 
hovce 
too. 


gloating, 


knew, Paula was 
mistake she made. 

He was 
losing more money than he could afford 
and the knowledge that he had only him- 
self to blame served only to increase 
his irritation. Celia’s wild bidding, 
3ain’s thinly veiled sneers, and Paula’s 
cold composure pushed him to the break- 
ing point. 

Once, while the cards were being 
dealt, Celia attempted to powder her 
nose. 

“Pick up your hand and try to do 
something with it,’ said Joyce sharply. 
His eyes were hard and angry. Celia 
winced ; tears blurred her vision. 

“Your bid, Celia,” said Holliday, in 
his polite, quiet voice. 

Celia could hardly see the 


Joyce was losing his temper. 


cards in 


Ainslee’s 





her hand, and passed, on two aces anda 
Bain went “by” and so 
Joyce, fourth hand. The hands 
were thrown in. Joyce picked up Celia’s 
and looked at it. 


guarded king. 


did 


“Why in Heaven’s name didn’t you 
bid? You know we’re twenty-seven on 
the rubber game, and four hundred to 
the bad in sets.” This was the ultimate 
exasperation, thought Joyce. 

Celia looked at him silently. 

“Your deal, Bain,” Joyce said shortly. 

The game continued triumphantly for 
Bain and Holliday. The hours passed. 
It was after midnight now, and only two 
of a large audience were left—Paula, 
silent, intent, and old man Harris, sleep- 
ing quietly in his straight-backed chair. 

The finish of the game was not spec- 
tacular. It dribbled to a miserable end 
after a hard-fought rubber. 
that he had had enough. 
something that resembled a_ smile. 
Paula, watching, saw that he entirely 
ignored Celia, and suddenly felt curious- 
ly elated. But she found 
to pity Celia, too. 

Holliday 


checking up of the score. 


Joyce said 
He achieved 


it in her heart 


finished a final, careful 

“Anybody want to go over this?” he 
asked cheerfully. “I’m infallible, 
you know.” 

“No, thanks,” said Joyce wearily. He 
drew out his check book and fountain 
pen. 

“Well, then, here’s the bad news” — 
Holliday paused a moment impressively 
—“you and Celia owe Mr. Bain and my- 
self eight dollars apiece.” 

“What?” asked Joyce dully. 

“What?” shouted Bain furiously. 
Then, forcing a smile, he added: “Don’t 
tease them, old man. That’s rubbing it 
in a bit, you know.” 

“But that’s all they owe us,” insisted 
Holliday calmly. “I’m pretty accurate 
at figures. That’s every cent they owe 
us at a quarter of a cent a point.” 

“That’s ridiculous.” 
ing now. 


not 


Jain was stand- 


His face was crimson. “You 








know as well as I do that we were play- 
ing for a quarter of a dollar a point.” 

“T didn’t understand it that way,’’ said 
Holliday steadily. “Why, I never heard 
of playing for a quarter of a dollar ina 
nice, friendly game with ladies.” There 
was mild surprise in his voice. 

But Bain was not through yet—play- 
ing five hours and winning eight dollars! 
It was preposterous. 

“Tt’s a frame-up,” he asserted loudly. 

\ frame-up between you three, to 
make me look like a fool.” All the 
man’s surface polish was gone. He was 
himself. The change was 
rather startling. 

Joyce started to speak hotly, but Hol- 
liday interrupted him. 

“Let me handle this, Kennedy,” he 
To Bain he said: “Listen, Bain, 
| played this evening for a quarter of a 
cent. I never play over a cent with 
You, my partner, 


crass, vulgar 


urged. 


ladies. were playing 


owen OL LE )0 





— ore 


CHRISTMAS 


OW that the holly berries burn 
Like tiny candles on the bough, 
And starlings tune at every turn 
In merriment their matin vow, 
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for the same stakes. If you attempt to 
take Miss Amory’s money—well, you'll 
find yourself pretty unpopular about the 
hotel, and elsewhere.” 

Bain opened his mouth to retort, but 
Holliday’s mild, blue eyes were suddenly 
as bright and hard as pebbles. Bain 
started sullenly for the door. 

“Just a moment, Bain,” called Holli- 
day. He was smiling again. “You for- 
got your eight dollars.” 


Some ten minutes later old Mr. Har- 
ris awoke with a start. 

‘“‘What’s the bid again?’ he asked im- 
mediately, his eyes heavy with sleep. 

A girl sat with her arms flung across 
the card table. Her face was hidden and 
her shoulders trembled a little. Finally 
she raised her head a trifle. The eyes 
were red and swollen, but there was a 
suggestion of a smile about the lips. 

“T’ll pass the bid to Paula,” Celia said. 
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WISHES 


Here’s one would wish thee happiness 
For boon to bless! 


Though skies be blurred or skies be blue, 
Though blows the flaw, or bland airs breathe, 
Here’s one would bring thee rose, not rue, 
For joy about thy brows to wreathe; 
May gladness in thy bosom bide 
Each dawning tide! 


And when shall come the youngling year, 
And peals its swinging midnight chime, 
4 May every stroke be one of cheer! 
Be kind to thee, O bells of Time! 
And may thy heart through shine or snow 
No sorrow know! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD, 











S they sat in the 


old English 

drawing-room, pungent with 

the odor of Christmas greens 

and brave with the glint of holly, John 


Tener’s mind went back from the group 
about the tea table to that other scene 
of dark, pointed pine trees against a 
background of deep winter snows and 
gleaming Christmas stars. 

He turned to look at the three high- 
bred faces about the fire and wondered 
how much he was going to be able to 
tell them of the story of Geoffrey Kemp- 
ton which he had crossed the wintry At- 
lantic, after so many absence, to 
tell. 

It was not a pretty story that had hap- 
pened out there among the pine trees 
and the snows, and it didn’t harmonize 
with this quiet setting, and what he told 
and what he left untold depended, of 
course, upon how these three people, 
whom it most nearly touched, took it. 
But he realized that because Elinor Frew 
was there—Elinor Frew still, through 
the years—it was going to be tremen- 
dously harder. 

Yet he hoped that one of the three, 
Elinor, whom he had been so curious 
to see and who had practically promised 
years ago to marry the man now dead 
under the pointed pines out there, or the 


years’ 


By 
Augusta Coxe 


Sanderson 
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fi 


blue-veined old uncle, or the frail Vic- 


torian aunt—one of them, he hoped, 
would make it possible for him to tell 
it all. 


‘That is Geoffrey’s great-great-grand- 
father, Mr. The old gentleman 
had taken a silver-branched candlestick 
from the table and held it up to the por- 
trait over the ‘The old Geoffrey, 
and above it there on the frame 
Kempton motto, ‘In Defense of 
Weak,” it is; know 
of course ?” 

“Yes, it is the same 
cloaked figure with a 
in the upraised hand.” Tener had cause 
to remember that figure of the crest on 
the worn gold ring he took from his 
waistcoat pocket. “Your nephew asked 
me to see that got this after- his 
death.” 

“He knew he couldn’t live, then?” 
The old man set the candle back upon 
the table and peered at Tener above it. 
He held out his hand for the ring. 

“Yes, he knew it—knew it for 
time.” It was well that the man who had 
come to tell them the story of their kins- 
man was one of their own kind, Eng- 


Tener.” 


fire. 
is the 
the 
you your classics, 
here, and the 


crest, a sword 


you 


some 


lish like themselves, and could give them 
back restraint for restraint, 
delicacy. 


delicacy for 

































Tener 


and the two women watched 
the old man as he weighed the ring 
silently for a moment in his thin, closed 
Then he leaned forward and with 
exquisite courtesy gave it to Elinor 
rew, standing tall and silent-by the 
She laid it mutely, almost without 
ce, upon the table, where it made 
a tiny, tinkling sound against the base 
of the candlestick, and John Tener 
knew that it would not be Elinor Frew 
who would make it easier to tell the story 
he last Geoffrey Kempton. 
‘That motto, Mr. Tener”’—it was 
plain that the old squire realized the ten- 
sion and was trying to bring them all 
back to an easier mood—‘“that motto, it 
is queer how it becomes part of us; 
sometimes it has pursued us and hunted 
us down, the strong men of the family, 
anvway. Now, the old Geoffrey up 
there, he was a victim—killed a man in 
defending a woman. 
drowned in the 
drunken 


ot the 


There was another 
Adriatic rescuing a 
Tragedy pursues us. 
We are all gone now except my sister 
and myself. 


ing a 


sailor. 


Geoffrey's father died sav- 
tenant’s child when the lower 
farms burned, and Geoff was left to 
us. 

“When Geoff fell in love with Elinor 
here—our neighbor’s daughter who has 
been like a daughter to us, too—he had 
just inherited his cousin’s mine in the 
tates and he went out 


: there in the 
of making a lot of money quickly. 
We hadn't heard from his cousin Archi- 


bald for a long time, but Geoff wrote 


that his affairs were in bad condition 
when he got there—Colorado. You 
know, of course, better than I what it 


was like. Silver Horse was the town, 





wasn’t it?’ 

“Well, yes, six miles from Silver 
Horse, it was, up the snowy Quinda on 
the mountain 
cabin.” he 


he did 


side—a two-roomed 

a rush, “where 

his own cooking and his wash- 

ing after a hard day’s labor in the mine, 

where he worked absolutely alone.” 
6—Ains. 


went on in 
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felt a sudden, unaccountable 
desire to affront Elinor Frew, to shock 
her out of her complacency, to defend 
the dead man from what he felt to be 
her air of aloof prejudgment. 

“We put up the Christmas 
greens every year, Mr. Tener. ‘This is 
the thirteenth time; and every year we 
have hoped it would be the last without 
him.” Old Miss Kempton spoke gently 
and apparently irrelevantly. 

“Forgive me,” John Tener said, sud- 
denly abashed, “I hadn’t meant to speak 
bitterly, but he was so lonely and his 
mind went back so constantly to this 
place and to you all. You see, I don’t 
believe Geoffrey wrote much about the 
hard places, but he found everything 
abandoned, neglected. There was only 
a laborer’s cabin, and he inherited, along 
with the mine, several other things, his 
cousin’s—well—unpopularity, for one.” 

There was a stir as if of surprise from 
those about the fire. 

“Archibald Kempton had not been the 
man out there that his young cousin 
proved to be,” Tener went on, as if in 
explanation of his last speech. “A man 
who wears a monocle and a fancy waist- 
coat and manicures his hands is not- 
well—popular, in a mining community 
where every man works hard, hard, to 
wrest a living from the ground, es- 
pecially if that idle man is—English. 
But there were other things as well— 
women, for one! 

“The result was that Geoffrey Kemp- 
ton found himself singularly alone in 
a strange land—even I did not go out 
until the next summer—young and in 
the midst of foreign—to him, very for- 
eign customs. You know he was shy, 
sensitive to a fault. The result was that 
he learned the routine business of his 
mine as quickly as possible, made him- 
self independent of men, and kept to 
himself.” 

“Will you tell us about him, just as 
it was, Mr. Tener?” 


Tener 


have 





The old squire, 
for one, was plainly anxious to hear it 
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all. “You saw him out there. We knew 
he was in trouble—we could not help 
knowing trouble, for 
But his letters told so very little 
we have waited so long for you, 
since Geoff wrote us you were coming 
to England and would tell us. We want 
to hear it all.” 

“From the beginning?” Tener asked. 

“From the beginning,” he answered 
and the old sister nodded agreement. 

But as Tener’s glance swept on to 
Elinor Frew, sitting tight-lipped and in- 
articulate, he felt a lack of accord, not 
strong enough to be objection, but an 
aloofness, a withdrawal, as if she 
wrapped herself in a spiritual cloak of 
protest that it should all be dragged 
forth and made bare before their eyes. 
Tener caught himself wondering if, 
after all, she had never told the others of 
the appeal Geoffrey had made to her. 

Again the squire sought to dispel the 
tension. 

“He has been 
We—his aunt and 


forget. 


that—serious 
years. 
and 


time. 
I—are old and we 
Elinor is younger and knows 
much more. It was hard He laid a 
white hand upon “She 
has borne it well, and she has not for- 
gotten.” 

Then it was as if they all readjusted 
themselves, in bodily attitude and mental, 
to hear for the first time and to re- 
group, each for himself, the impressions 
that should come from the story of the 
last Geoffrey Kempton. Elinor Frew 
sat in the shadow beyond Miss Kemp- 
ton, where she could see Tener’s every 
glance and catch his every syllable. 
Tener felt a sense of the infinite patience 
of them. Geoff had had it, too. Just 
so he had borne his burden quietly, alone 
except that one time when it had become 
so heavy he felt he could not go on 
alone and he had appealed to Elinor. 
After that he had-gone on alone—to the 
end. 


away a long 


” 


Elinor’s arm. 


“You who have always stayed here in 
England will find it difficult, Squire 





Kempton”—Tener’s little bow included 
the two women as well—‘to picture 
Geoffrey’s home in the States, and I like 
to think that the boy who went out there 
to that life with its newness, its crudity, 
had this background. I like to think 
of him as a child, a youth, in these halls, 
with his young shouts and joyous ways, 
And I have been trying, as I sat here, 
to picture some one else, a young person, 
perhaps a girl, younger maybe, who had 
known only the life out there, stripped 
to the raw of all pretense, its emotions 
to match the country, wide and open, on 
the surface for all the world to read. | 
wonder if such a person would not find 
the restraints and reticences of this as 
difficult of adjustment, impossible al- 
most, as Geoffrey found that. 

“Here the roads are narrow, winding 
lanes, tree-sheltered, bordered with vine 
clad walls. We live our lives, we Eng- 
lish, our joys and sorrows, privately— 
the world and its curious eyes shut out 
beyond these same green garden walls, 
and at dusk the drawing-room curtains 
drawn close, as your man is drawing 
them now and as is being done in every 
house, gentle or common, in England, 
at this very moment. 

“Out there, in Colorado, the roads run 
wide across the open, straight, bright 
red or yellow in the summer sun, in win- 
ter across treeless wastes of snow. No 
vine-clad walls and no curtains drawn 
at dusk. Silver Horse is a wide-open 
town; or was when Geoff went out, be- 
fore prohibition struck the States. 
Every man knows what every man does, 
what he thinks. They know his ‘hang 
out,’ as they call it, and which saloon 
he patronizes, the Nugget or Dave’s 

“You spoke of these Christmas greens, 


Miss Kempton,” he went on, with a 
glance about the drawing-room. “Well, 
in a way, they are responsible—at least. 


what they represented to him of life at 
home and family and England were re- 
sponsible for the first step in the tragedy 


out there. Strangely enough it began 














ended on 


and Christmas—but with a 
dozen years of hell between. I don’t 
want to throw your devotion to the boy 
in your teeth, Miss Kempton, but I will 
show you in a moment what I mean.” 

John Tener felt rather than saw that 
Elinor Frew had dropped her aloof air 
of detachment and he began to like her 
for the intensity with which she was 
hanging upon his every word. 

“Geoffrey had been in the States al- 
most a year when Christmas came. At 
first he meant to ignore the day and 
work on as usual, but the recollection of 
other years and the knowledge of just 
how this old room was looking at that 
very hour and the longing for a bit of 
holiday cheer drove him to seek com- 
panionship. In the short, clear after- 
noon of Christmas Eve he saddled his 
horse and went down to the Quinda, a 
snowy trail along Mount Danielson, just 
t and speak to any. one 

might be passing. Big Ed Kindle 
and a group from the Crazy Man Mine, 
four miles above, found him and urged 
in the Christmas fun 
at Silver Horse. I have no doubt 
y felt sorry for him and wanted to 
make him one of themselves. 

“tHe has told me since, and they, too, 
that they were all embarrassed on the 
way down the Quinda. He said he did 
not know how to talk to them, they 
seemed so much older and infinitely 
wiser, though they were only a lot of 
young fellows like himself. 

“You must imagine, if you can, the 
ugliness of Silver Horse—a single short 
street along the mountain, a few one- 
storied shanties along the upper side, 
a half dozen supply stores, an assaying 
office or two, and a couple of saloons, 
A man’s town. There are no families 
in Silver Horse, no children. The few 
women of the place live in a little right- 
angled street, losing itself in the moun- 
tain side—Hell’s Half Acre, they call 
it—marshaled and directed by a dread- 
ful old woman, Mother Shipton. In 


Oo see 
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wi 


him to join them 
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Silver Horse and its kind sin is as 
open, as raw, as the rest of life. 

“The little group from the Quinda 
tied their horses to Dave’s hitching rack; 
there was no other place of entertain- 
ment except The Nugget, just like it. 
They drank very little, Kempton not at 
all. Some played cards and there was 
a checker game or two. But chiefly it 
was the enjoyment of their own kind, 
other men from other mines, the touch 
of human intercourse. Geoffrey was 
silent, embarrassed, but to the young 
chap who had lived absolutely alone 
for almost a year the tissue paper ro- 
settes on the ceiling and the artificial 
flowers before the huge mirrors— 
Dave’s offering of Christmas cheer— 
meant—well, we cannot think how much 
they meant to him. 

“In the evening when the Christmas 
fun began to burn itself out some one 
Hell’s Half 
Acre before hitting the snowy Quinda 
for home.” 


suggested a look around 


Something of the unclothed simplicity 
and directness of life in wind-swept, 
snow-covered Silver Horse was creep- 
ing into Tener’s talk to these three peo- 
ple in the quiet English environment and 
it would have been amusing to a less 
interested auditor to watch the occasional 
lapses, as he swung into his story, half 
forgetting his listeners, from the cor- 
rect, careful diction of the Englishman 
into the more vigorous, freer style of 
the man who had spent a dozen years 
in the West. 

“One or two jerked an inviting thumb 
to Geoffrey as they went out,” he con- 
tinued, “but he couldn’t run their gait 
any more than he could spill their kind 
of talk, so he shook his head and stayed 
inside with Dave, the friendly and talk- 
ative barkeeper, who was trying to catch 
up with his day’s dishwashing. 

“T want to make you see, if I can, 
Squire Kempton”—again his bow in- 
cluded the women—“that this boy of 
yours, whom I did not know at the time, 
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was led on, event after event, by that 
fatality you speak of.” Tener’s hand 
shone white in the glow of the candle as 
he pointed to the portrait above the fire. 
“He was a victim, as you say, of the 
motto, ‘In Defense of the Weak,’ and 
the cloaked figure on the crest. He has 
told me that as a boy he pondered and 
worried over the attacks, as he called 
them, on the men of his family by that 
hooded fiend up there. He said he had 
determined to foil him in his own case, 
if possible. To struggle against him. 
“Geoffrey and I have talked a great 
deal in the past months and he said he 
always thought men should struggle 
against heredity, fate, especially a tradi- 
tional fate come down, as this had, from 
heathen times in England. But he felt 
that sinister figure had never played fair 
with the family, had slipped up un- 
awares, presenting problems to them no 
other family had to face and giving 
them alternatives they could not take.”’ 
A manservant came in to clear away 
and there was a bit of a stir and the in- 
take of sibilant breath as they watched 
him brush up the hearth and carry out 
the tea tray. Then Tener came back to 
his suspended story. 
“Dave, the barkeeper, was dead-beat 
after a long day’s work and sat down 
for forty winks. Big Ed Kindle and 
some of the men were there, just outside, 
cinching up the horses, and Kempton 
joined them. They said they must round 
up the others and beat it up the Quinda 
for home. So they walked toward the 
Acre, with Kempton trailing behind. 
“T wish I might spare you what fol- 
lows, but I tell it to you as I heard it 
afterward, partly from Geoffrey, partly 
from others, to explain all that came 
from that Christmas in the States when 
that figure on the crest up yonder was 
stalking the boy with upraised sword as 
he pursued that other Geoffrey, though 
this time it was not death he brought, 
at first, but a living hell! 
“Ahead in the moonlight Geoffrey 
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saw his comrades swarm into the little 
street of low-eaved houses where 
Mother Shipton’s girls lived. The white 
Christmas moon shone strong enough 
the name painted on each 
wooden door. ‘Margie,’ ‘Elsie,’ ‘Mamie,’ 
he heard them read jeeringly as they 
went on in advance. 

“Here and there, on either side, an 
open door flung a square of yellow lamp- 
light upon the sodden snow, and a be- 
dizened young woman sat beside the hot 
stove inside. Geoff hurried through the 
little street only to find himself in a 
cul-de-sac, cut off by the rocks and un- 
derbrush on the mountain ahead. The 
fellows he followed had disappeared like 
sheep in the quicksand, swallowed up be- 
hind the closed doors in the tiny moist 
rooms, from which chinks of light shone 
hrough the shuttered windows 

“As he stood at the head of the cul- 
de-sac, dreading to pass down its length 
again, there came the shout of 


to show 


fire. 


From the house nearest him came a 
belch of smoke and a spurt of flame, 
brilliant against the dark background 


of winter sky. Suddenly the tiny street 
was filled. Men and women, fright- 
ened from the rooms, like rabbits from 
a brush heap, swarmed up to the fire; 
then, as it began to spread and lick its 
way from flimsy house to flimsy 
house, they all turned tail and ran 
screaming and cursing toward the open 
street leading back to town. 

“There was no work of salvage, could 
be none, and to Kempton, penned 
scorching against the mountain side, 
pushed back into the underbrush, it 
seemed an eternity, while the fire roared 
and leaped until it had licked up all 
within reach and left the little street 
bare, as if a giant hand had raked in 
the jack pot after a colossal poker game. 
Shamed at having to face the crazy 
crowd at the end of the small street, 
Kempton stared hard at the hot, glowing 
embers on either side as he passed 
through the blackened, melted snow. In 








wreckage of room a red- 


d, cast-iron 


each tiny 
stove stood at regulat 
ervals, and beside each stove was the 
ted metal of an iron Shocked 


ie suddenness of the destruction and 


bed. 





iiliated at being found there, even by 
gers, he pushed past the crowd of 
women and jeering men, 
rough the deserted street, and on to- 

rd his horse and Dave's. 
\s he heard 
ng steps behind him and turned in 
me to see a woman elude the grasp of 
irsing, laughing man. Instinctively 
put an arm about the fright- 


neared the saloon he 


.empton 
mptor 


enea girl, 
‘Take me away,’ she sobbed as she 
lung to him, ‘please take me away where 
| will never see any of these brutes 
again. 
\s Geoffrey braced himself to face 
ncoming man the pursuer stopped 
na foolish, embarrassed way, and, slap- 
ng his thigh with his wide hat, he 


‘Don’t let her put anything over on 
u, kid. She is a bad little girl from 
a tough place—take it from me.’ 


“But as Geoffrey made no move to 

e his advice, he opened his lips as if 

to speak again—evidently decided it 

wasn't any of his funeral, shrugged his 
1 


1 


shoulders indifferently, and left them. 
“Still the sobbing woman clung to 
offrey and begged him to ‘save her.’ 


here was no place to take her ex- 
and because the 
from the Quinda would drift back 
went to The Nugget and 
here, beside a table on the sanded floor, 
hey talked for an hour. The girl, for 
e seemed little more, had beauty in her 
e, and, if he could have seen it, hard- 

d defiance. But the poor kid had 


he two saloons 


, 1, 
aAVes ie 


Ness ar 


never seen a woman like her and she 
laved him for fair—told him she was 
, rphan, alone in the world, had come 
n the stage to Silver Horse that day, 
and, finding no hotel. had looked up 
Mother Shipton because she was a 
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woman, and had been horrified by what 
the woman stood for. Mother Ship- 
ton, backed up by her son—the 
Geoffrey had seen 


man 
kept her prisoner 
and it was only because of the ‘re and 
the confusion that she had been able to 
make her get-away. 

“It was true, there was no hotel. It 
was There was no decent 
older woman to look out for her, and 
she kept at it until she made him feel 
he was sent by Heaven to do a brave 
rescuing act and if he failed her she 
would surely go on the rocks. But what 
could he do? 

“The upshot of it was that that 
cloaked figure up there and the girl— 
past masters both of guile and subter- 
fuge—prevailed, and again a quixotic 
Kempton vindicated the motto of his 
house, for Geoffrey got a special li- 
cense, woke up the justice of the peace, 
and, late that night, as he rode home- 
ward up the snowy Quinda under God’s 
clean Christmas stars, his wife rode be- 
side him on a borrowed horse.” 

Tener paused for a moment as if ex- 
pecting some comment, some question. 
Undoubtedly the family had known 
Geoffrey was married; indeed, he had 
told Tener he had written Elinor Frew 
to explain, somehow, that he could not 
marry her. But even though there was 
no comment from the group about the 
fire, Tener felt rather than saw that the 
uncle and the aunt had moved close to 
Elinor as if to protect her, after these 
years, from the reminding knowledge 
that Geoffrey Kempton had had a wife. 

After a moment Tener went on with 
his story. 


very late. 


“T shall get over their life together 
as quickly and easily as I can to spare 
you all. It not a happy life and 
their home-coming was indicative of 
how it was to be. She was silent, sullen, 
when he lifted her down. He did not 
expect—nor did he desire—wifely en- 
thusiasm, but he could detect neither in- 
terest nor curiosity about the new home, 


was 
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that tiny, two-room cabin against the 
dark pines on the mountain side. 

“Like a famished animal from the 
ranges, she ate the grub he set out—then 
flew to the inside room and barred the 
door. She slept for days, waking only 
to sleep again. Geoffrey had time in 
those days to realize something of what 
he had done, and what it was to mean 
to those he had left in England, as well 
as to himself. 

“When she had rested up a bit and 
would speak to the man she had fooled, 
they had a talk, gentle and impersonal 
as possible on his part, brutally frank 
and defiant on hers. Instead of a 
frightened, tearful child he found an 
experienced woman of his own age, at 
least. Instead of a tender, unprotected 
girl he had married Faro Nena, the 
cast-off mining-camp mistress of his 
cousin Archibald, and there was a child 
of three years—a little girl. 

“*You Johnny Bulls ought to get over 
thinking you can come over here and 
run the whole show. Why, you’re not 
one, two, three! You talk a lot about 
family. Well, you’ve got a hot family 
job, this trip. You thought you could 
grab good American gold out of our 
mines and go back and marry an Eng- 
lish girl. Well, you can pay me what 
your lovely cousin owed me—lots be- 
sides money; I’ve got the name already 
—then you can go back with my bless- 
ing.’ 

“Stunned and horrified by what she 
told him, Kempton was silent at first. 
But when she swaggeringly announced 
that she would set up for herself, if 
Mother Shipton didn’t ‘get a move on 
and get the Acre going again,’ he rose 
like a young fury, tremendous in his 
anger, a scorching, white flame of out- 
raged decency, and forbade her to leave 
the house. 

“From a shy and sensitive boy he be- 
came in a moment a stern tyrant and 
she, for the first time in her life, was 
afraid to disobey. He sent for her child 





and by force of his will obliged Nena 
to do her duty as a housekeeper and a 
mother. He forbade her to have 
visitors from the town. Of course, the 
resentment and fear toward the man 
she had begun by thinking a soft-hearted 
fool grew into hatred—but 
was afraid to disobey. 

“Things went along in this way until 
I went out the next summer to my place 
two miles farther up the Quinda. Of 
course, I heard the story, but perhaps 
because I was English, Geoffrey sought 
me out and asked me to the cabin. I 
went when I could for his sake—and 
hers, too, for it was hard enough for 
them both. 

“Her beauty and delicacy had _ re- 
turned with rest and, in spite of the 
hardness in her face, it was evident that 
there was a good inheritance back of 
her somewhere. 

“It’s funny how the aristocrats 
haunt me,’ she said to me frankly one 
day. ‘My father was an aristocrat 
came out in the early days. Baby’s 
father was an aristocrat and I am mar- 
ried to one. You're one, too, Mr. Tener, 
and I don’t mind telling you that I hate 
every one of the lot.’ 

“But in spite of her glib tongue I knew 
she was always glad to see me, for she 
could not but be lonely. Their life to- 
gether was a prolonged, silent con- 
test, but it was a commentary on Kemp- 
ton’s character that even in the long 
day's absence at the mine she obeyed 
him, though I watched to see her kick 
over the traces. 

“ Ves, it’s exciting, isn’t it?’ she once 
asked me. ‘Listening all summer to that 
damn waterfall. I wouldn’t mind if it 
would make a decent splash, but just an 
everlasting mutter, mutter, like it had a 
grievance, until it freezes up. In win- 
ter I watch the snow blowing down the 
Quinda and wonder what's going on in 
the Acre. This is a life—I don’t think!’ 

“Kempton realized he had burned his 
bridges behind him, and tried to make 


any 


soon she 











the best of a bad bargain. Partly to 
make things more pleasant and partly 
because he was English, he tried to make 
he cabin and bit of land about it more 
melike. He got a lawn growing, shut 
with shrubs, and tried to have it 
more private—in a word, more English! 

‘‘Oh, how I hate the English!’ Nena 
took a grim pleasure in including me in 
her hatreds. ‘So damn superior, with 
their sports and their baths and their 

ivacy. The ain’t hardly human.’ 

‘Kempton was glad to have me about. 
He did not talk of his affairs—not then, 
but later—though he knew I heard 
everything from Nena and the gossips of 
the district, but he was glad to have the 
little girl, his cousin’s child, have whole- 
some companionship. 

“Il have said that he forbade Nena to 
see any of her former associates from 
the town, but the second year he came 
home from the mine one winter day to 
find the prints of a horse’s hoofs deep 

the snow before the cabin and Nena’s 
eyes shining with excitement. 

“Who has been here?’ he demanded 





‘A tinware peddler,’ Nena said, 
glibly enough, ‘but, of course, he didn’t 
stay long when I had no money to buy 
anything, and I never have.’ P 

“But Geoffrey had been in the West 
long enough to know from the prints 
that it was no broken-down hack of the 
tin-ware peddler, but a thoroughbred 
horse that had stamped for hours in 
the snow before his cabin. 

“He gave Nena the fright of her 
young life and I have often wondered 
if events would have stacked up differ- 
ently if he had struck her that night, 
as she thought he surely would and as 
was well within her experience of angry 
men. but, after all, the marvel was that 
Nena, with the tumult of her life here- 
d tofore, should have remained quiescent 
so long 
“At any rate, Kempton redoubled his 


vigilance, but it was not long before the 
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same man returned—Mother Shipton’s 
son, by the by—and this time Geoffrey 
came in to find the baby alone in the 
cabin while Nena and her few belong- 
ings were absent. 

“Then it was that he came to me in 
earnest. He bared his soul and asked 
me as an older man what he ought to 
do. I rode down to Silver Horse for a 
talk with Nena and found that young 
woman resolute; mind made 
up. Kempton had been an easy mark; 
her hatred for Archibald was appeased ; 
she had had sufficient revenge; it was 
no longer even interesting. What did 
he want to dof He had her child. He 
had pride—stupid and English, to be 
sure—but pride. 

“If he wanted to keep the baby, his 
cousin’s child with the Kempton name, 
and was willing to cry quits, she was 
agreed. She would make over to him 
the custody of her daughter. If he 
‘kicked about her leaving,’ as she called 
it, she would take the baby, as she had 
the legal right to do, and bring her up 
in her footsteps. As for herself, she 
was determined not to go back up the 


her was 


Quinda, not to see Geoffrey, not, in other 
words, to lead a damn Sunday school 
life. Kempton could take it or leave it. 

“Kempton took it! There was no 
salvation for Nena. Knowing both good 
and evil, she chose, deliberately and re- 
peatedly, the evil. The child must be 
saved at any cost. Out of the tissue 
of Nena’s lies there shone one truth- 
ful statement—Kempton had never 
doubted it—the baby was Archibald’s 
child. I, who see his family for the first 
time to-day, tell you that she was un- 


mistakable. And he determined to de- 
vote his life to her. 
“But how? He had no knowledge 


of children. He had become a miner, 
a laborer, and he could not leave a child 
of four alone all day. There were no 
women in the country to whom he could 
confide her. Should he send her here 
to England? After all, that might have 
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been best, but he had grown to love the 
little thing, the only bit of his own in a 
truly foreign land, the only bright spot 
in his tragic life. He could not come 
back to England. What could he do? 

“Then it was, Miss Frew’—for the 
first time John Tener turned to address 
himself directly to her—‘that he ap- 
pealed to you.” 

“I tried”’—her voice was almost too 
low to catch—“I tried, but I could not— 
go. | wrote him I could not rear an- 
other woman's child.” 

Old Miss Kempton put out a hand as 
if to let her know that whatever her 
decision, those years ago, it was right 
in their eyes now. 

Tener drew a deep breath. Strangely 
enough, he, too, was beginning to feel 
the charm of the silent -voman who 
continued to sit in the shadow, and he 
was glad that, after all, no matter what 
had been his enmity toward her when 
he came—after all, it was not for him 
to tell these people brutally. Let them 
guess, rather, that in Elinor Frew’s 
young inability, she too had ranged her- 
self upon the side of the hooded figure 
in the crest and therefore Geoffrey 
Kempton had gone down in final defeat ; 
years after, to be sure, but none the less 
certainly. 

“Well,” Tener resumed, “from that 
time Geoffrey took up his burden and 
went on alone. First of all he had the 
child christened Mary for Archibald’s 
mother. Day by day, through the 
warmth of summer, the winelike days 
of autumn, and the snows of winter, 
he took her to the mine. She sat 
wrapped in furs or played about the 
shaft while he worked. He carried her 
home at night, taught her lessons, 
cooked her supper, heard her prayers, 
and tucked her into bed in the room 
that had been her mother’s. 

“In his bits of leisure the little cabin 
on the mountain side took on more and 
more an English atmosphere. Freed 
from Nena’s taunts and jeers, both man 


and child shook off her influence. Toys 
and books and clothes came to Mary 
from England and in her speech, her 
appearance, and education, she became, 
as nearly as he could make her, an Eng- 
lish child. 

“But in one thing she was like her 
mother—she was a virtual prisoner. 
Kempton, from the day Nena left, never 
went down the Quinda. I packed in his 
supplies with mine. I bought his clothes 
and when Mary had her childish ills it 
was I who brought the doctor from Sil- 
ver Horse. Visitors they had 
but me 

“Her mother was never mentioned by 


none 


any of us, and Mary soon forgot her, 
but Kempton used to wake at night, 
haunted by the knowledge that a woman 
bearing his name was living in the Half 
\cre of Silver Horse. 

“Because I knew that Mary could not 
always live in such isolation I told her 
tales of the world outside the Quinda— 
far outside, however. She was a sweet 
and obedient child, quiet and thought- 
ful, and we were great pals, but it was 
Kempton she loved 

“Life went on thus until last Christ- 
mas Eve, when Mary was just past four- 
teen. We had tried to make things a 
bit cheerful for her sake, but the day 
was too full of associations for Kemp- 


ton to be a success. T was just about 


to ride down with my gifts when he ap- 


He had run the two miles to 
my place up the Quinda, insanity burn- 
ing in his eyes. Nena had broken her 
word at last. 

“Mary had disappeared, leaving a 
note to say that her mother had sent for 
her, a very dear friend of Nena had 
brought word. Why had he not told her 
that her mother was living, and so near? 
Every girl had a right to her mother. 
And was it true that her real father was 
dead? 

“T tried to persuade him to remain 
there and let me ride in alone as I had 
before, but he would not. 


peared. 
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“So once again, on a Christmas Eve, 
Geoffrey Kempton rode down the snowy 
Quinda to Silver Horse and once again 
there was the urge of loneliness, but this 
time it was coupled with fear also, fear 
of that which threatened Mary. He was 
like a madman on that eight-mile ride. 
Threats and prayers alternated with 
self-condemnation that he had not been 
more watchful. 

“We went straight to the Acre, only 
a few hours after Mary’s arrival, and 
there in the snow-filled, narrow street, 
after ten years, Nena and Kempton 
faced each other. Her beauty was gone, 
burned out by the life she had lived, but 
be it said to her everlasting credit, that 
she had not sent for her daughter. 

“The companion of her own flight, 
Mother Shipton’s son, had always re- 
membered the child and had managed 
to get a glimpse of her now and then and 
had boldly determined to bring her to 
Silver Horse. 

“Nena, surprised to see her, had for- 
bidden her to stay. But she, poor child, 
was so enchanted by the sight of a town, 
lights, people,and, above all, her mother, 
that the horrors of the life she did not 
understand fell away from her without 
effect, until Nena took her aside and told 
her in simple terms the meaning of it 


1 
a 


“This had occurred just as we ar- 
rived and Mary, badly frightened, was 
begging to be taken home. Mother 
Shipton’s son alternated between dire 
threats to Nena and swaggering prom- 
ises to Mary. His back was turned to- 
ward us as we came into the street and 
Mary was the first to see us. She came 
toward us with outstretched arms. From 
the look on Nena’s face the man guessed 
something of what was happening and 
wheeled around. 

‘‘Oh, you’ve come, have you, you 
model husband and father? I'll say I 
expected you right about now. Well, 
you and your lantern-jawed friend might 
as well learn that no Johnny Bulls need 


apply. How are you heeled? Mine has 
just been cleaned and is working fine.’ 

“Now man in Silver Horse 
knew that neither Kempton nor I ever 


every 


went armed, so he was without excuse. 
Kempton flung Mary aside and bade her 
get clear of possible harm. I reached 
for the bully just as Nena flung herself 
in front of Geoffrey. 

“Don’t! Don’t!’ she begged in an 
agonized voice. 
fair.’ 


“ee 


‘He has always played 


Yes, he has!’ the man sneered, and 
two shots rang out from under my arm. 
Then he flung me off and ran. I turned 
to see Nena and Kempton lying on the 
ground, blood staining the trampled 
snow. 

“The little street filled rapidly and 
men helped me pick them up. Kempton 
was badly hurt and Nena dying—indeed, 
she died without speaking. 

“It was a sad procession that climbed 
the Quinda that starry night above the 
lights of Silver We made a 
litter for Kempton and another for the 
body of her who had ridden beside him 
that other night. Mary was there and 
the mine doctor, together with some of 
the miners whose Christmas fun had 
ended when the shots rang out. 

“On Christmas Day we buried Nena 
under the pointed pine trees beside the 
cabin and Mary wept for the mother 
she had so lately found, Nena, who had 
redeemed herself in her sacrifice for the 
man who had always ‘played fair’ with 
her. 


Horse. 


“Kempton lingered on for months, 
though from the first he knew he had no 
chance. Then it was that he busied him- 


self with the figure in the crest and the 
fact that it had, in spite of all he had 
so early resolved, vanquished the last 
of the men of his race. 


I stayed in the 
cabin while he lived and he got some 
comfort out of our talks. 

“With Mary, he said, there must be 


a new start. She, thank Heaven, was 
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not a man, and the figure of the crest 
had always been chivalrous enough not 
to attack women. Before he was laid 
beside Nena under the Colorado pines 
he wrote you and made me promise that 
I would bring Mary home, away from 
the tragic memories of Silver Horse, 
and make her, indeed, an English girl.” 

“You brought Archibald’s child to 
England, Mr. Tener?’ Old Squire 
Kempton’s voice trembled in the quiet 
room. 

“She is with my sisters in London. 
They love her already and would be 
very sorry to have to give her up.” 

‘She must come here—to this house!” 
For the first time Elinor Frew spoke 
out. “To her father’s house. I failed 
them once; I should have gone. I could 
have spared them much, but I—I was 
afraid.” 

Her voice was a whip of scorn with 


which she lashed herself as she stood, 
tall and stately, by the table. Tener 
felt a glow of admiration for her and 
he blushed when she put out her hand. 

“Mr. Tener, I was afraid of you when 
you began and it was because I have 
hated myself for years—and I could see, 
too, that you did not admire the part I 
had played. The Kempton family must 
take on new life through Mary. She 
must be the compensation for all we 
have suffered—you and I, in a way, and 
these others—but, above all, for Geoff- 
rey. You and Mary have been ‘pals,’ 
you say, out there. I mean that she and 
I shall be more. I want to make up to 
her, if I can, for all she has missed. 
And for that you and I must be friends, 
real friends.” 

And John Tener blushed again as 
he took the hand of Elinor Frew for 
the second time. 


OT Christmas, but New Year’s Day is the greatest holiday of the French. 
On that day all the members of a family gather together at a.sort of 


thanksgiving feast and exchange presents in true Christmas fashion. On 


Year’s Day—unhappy thought! 


New 


a gentleman must send a bouquet or a box of 
candy to the lady of every house he has visited during the year. 


Consequently, 


at this season the shops on the boulevards present a wonderful spectacle, with 
their masses of costly and tempting gifts—exquisite flowers at ruinous prices, 
elaborate boxes of sweetmeats worth almost their weight in gold, dainty lingerie 
of sheerest linen, beautifully embroidered, trifles in gold and silver to tempt the 
feminine fancy. 


7 ‘HE Dyak women of Borneo wear, by way of ornament, earrings, finger rings, 


necklaces, bracelets, ankle rings, and—oddly enough—a curious corset, which 
is made of a series of cane hoops on which a great number of brass rings have 
been threaded. The lower hoops are larger than the rest and hang loose on the 
hips. These corsets of brass are rarely taken off, no doubt because it would 
be something of a feat to extricate the victim from this peculiar form of strait- 
jacket. And the weight of the abbreviated cuirass must make it impossible, or 
nearly impossible, for the Dyak women to swim. 
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WHAT HAPPENED IN PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

y Brunie, struggling to support herself and a small orphan nephew, who is very ill, 
meager salary as a stenographer, fights desperately against the advances of Charles 

vay, wealthy and influential. But when the doctor, whom Fairway has sent to see Dick, 
that the boy must go to a sanatorium for immediate treatment, Fay, realizing her 
lity to meet these demands on her slender purse, reluctantly consents to marry Fairway, 
igh she fears and hates him. Aiter the marriage ceremony the girl comes back to the 
ibby house she has called home to see Dick, before departing with Fairway on his yacht 
r a prolonged honeymoon. She finds that she has made a useless sacrifice—Dick is dead. 
her utter despair, she runs away from her husband. The next day she obtains a position 


nequin in the smart shop of Basil, London’s famous man dressmaker 
nquire, as long as look well and 


you 


many men?” dress well, of course.’ ; 
idling up “But he paid her more than thirty 
shillings a week?” 


“Not at first; not for a long time.” 


ie was no fool. 
a: “And you?’ 


was seated in a 
the salon, swing 
its hlmy, 


“That’s none of your business,” said 


Cynthia, bridling her neck 


hard for women, isn't 1 


harem frock being again her duty. : Life S 
Fay said suddenly. 


h, men!” she said, 


° ” $6 ales ' 
likes us to, _ Uniy tor 
tive, 
tered 
Barry 


fools—if you're attrac- 
Cynthia replied. Then she chat- 
on: “I wish you'd seen John 

I mean if he spends money yesterday. You foolish 
that you look so beautiful all "ot to look out. Why didn’t you 
; open the door and walk out and pre- 


“unless we've 
That’s all right, if he’s 


beside her, 
friend. 
were 


women in society want to look like 


It’s a great thing, being a manne- 
quin here.” 
“There are prospects?” 
‘Glorious you're clever.” 
The fair girl looked at the wan, dark 
ne. Her eyes, a green gray, with black 
were watchful and cool. “Miss 
Larmier,” she continued, “used to come 


ones—if 


asnes 
ittle brougham every morning. She 
Basil her people were awfully 
The blonde laughed 
he believe her ?” 
didn't 


++ } 
te T TX no 


wealtl 
: Did 
“He want to, but he liked her 


1 Ly 


ee 
aqwink nim. 


tend you had some business in the salon ? 
I tell you he’s simply divine. 
regular passion for that man!” She 
sighed and added: “I’m going to a 
night club with him next week, supper 
and dance, you know. Oh, 
long time to wait!” 

“You feel like that?” 

“Often,” replied Cynthia 
“Don’t you?” 


I’ve a 


what a 


frankly. 


“Never.” 
“Oh, my heavens! Why not?” 
“You and -I—we have led 


” 


different 


Tix > 
lives. 
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But what else is there in life?” said 
Cynthia more frankly yet. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, a girl ought to know,” 
Cynthia. “She’s got to make up her 
mind about life, and the earlier she 
makes it up the better for her. I’m all 
for the good time. Barry’s perfectly 
wonderful. Worth a girl’s while, too. 
Rich as—that old heathen who was rich 
—I can’t pronounce him. Getting into 
film work now, too.” 

“Work r 

“You may well utter ‘work’ in that 
tone of i-ron-y, my child! Work and 
Barry don’t know each other. But they 
say he’s gone in with Drake Lyndon, 
one of the biggest film producers in 
this country, just for the sport of the 
thing, you know. If I get tired of 
Basil ” She paused. Then, finger- 
ing her lace gown reverently, she mur- 


said 





mured: “But I shan’t tire. Oh, no! 
Who could? How I love clothes!” 
Just then Basil came in with an 


evening cloak over his arm. 

“Miss Brunie,” he called. 

Fay rose from the couch. 

“T want you to dine and go to the 
theater with me some evening,” said 
Basil, draping the cloak about her with 


loving fingers. “I want you to wear 
some smart clothes. What are your 
dates ?” 


She replied steadily, with a mention 
of several fictitious engagements. 

“l’m engaged Friday, Monday, and 
Tuesday.” 

“Are you?” he said, in an interested 
tone, looking at her doubtfully. Her 
wavering eyes met Cynthia’s skeptical 
ones. 

“But Wednesday I 
answered steadily. 

“Very well, then, Wednesday it is,” 
said Basil. “It’s a lovely cloak, my 
dear, isn’t it?” 

“Q-o-h!” breathed Cynthia. 

“Not for you! Not for you!” said 
Basil, motioning her away. 


could,” she 





“Tt’s heavenly,” said Fay Brunie. 

“You will wear it on Wednesday,” he 
replied, fingering the cloak apprecia- 
tively. Then he went away. 

“He always does that,” Cynthia said 
with simple malice. “He always takes 
out a new girl to see what her manners 
are like. When I first came here and 
he took me out for the first time, | 
was all in white charmeuse and white 
fox.” She smiled reminiscently. “He 
was awfully pleased.” 

“T hope he will be pleased with me.” 


“T tell you what,” said the fair girl, 
“he’s got an idea about you. He's 
afraid you're very poor—a sort of 


pauper. He likes girls who live well 
and dress well; he doesn’t like anything 
poor. Well, of course, we've got to 
do him credit. Miss Larmier did. Me, 
well I live with Mother. 
that. And 
heavy bangle of 


She sees to 


so’’—she twicdled the 


gold on her upper 


arm—“we don’t do badly between us. 
Still, if it wasn’t for the presents | 
get I should be very sorry for my- 
self.” 


“T’ve ordered some new shoes and a 
new hat,” said Fay. 

“Better late than never,” 
candid Cynthia 

“But I can’t do more at the moment,” 
said the other girl. 

Cynthia looked up. 

“Well, I'll tell you, you’ve got to do 
more or you won’t keep this job a fort- 
night. Of course, your business isn't 
my business. 
way—it’s a way a lot of men might 
rather fancy. It’s no use for a girl in 
our position to set herself up She 
stopped abruptly, playing with the gold 
bangle. 

“I know,” Fay replied somberly. 

“Basil will introduce you to 
men worth knowing,” said Cynthia. 

“Yes, I expect so,” Fay agreed. 

“He'll give you a fortnight’s trial to 
see how you get on,” Cynthia went on. 
“T know he’s doubtful about you now. 


averred the 


But you're pretty in your 


some 














e told Mother, and I got it out of her. 
But in the next fortnight you'd better 
ike good.” 

‘Can I?” 
Cynthia raised her large, 
look up at Fay, and 
she looked like a woman of 
girl in the early 
twenties. was resolute, reck- 
-s, and hard, her soft, bowed mouth 
ehtened into a long line. The two 
long at each other. “I 
mind giving you a little advice,” 
continued. “I don’t grudge 
you anything you can get. We're such 
opposites, you'll never be in my way. 
So, believe me or not, all I’m telling 
you is for your own good.” 

“Thank you.” 
“What line are you going to take, 


1 
then 


‘You can!” 

Wel face to 

Idenly 
forty instead of a 
Her face 


rls stared 


Cynthia 


“Least resistance,” said Fay. 

“It’s the best one I know. Float with 
he tide.” 

That week-end Fay was entirely alone, 
and poignantly she missed Dickie. The 
black nights were broken by dreams 

which she sat suddenly upright to 
listen for his breathing and to recall 
that it was evermore quiet. So often 
she had waked and taken the restless 

ild into her own bed and they had 
lropped asleep together. But when she 
waked now he was not there. 

Having much time and total solitude, 
he now wept for him the tears which 
ll that week had been strangely dried. 
in the two days she went out not at all. 
She spent hours sewing, reshaping this 
garment and that so as best to hide its 
leficiencies, but there were hours when 
she lay in bed, letting rest take as far 
as possible the place of food. 

She had long been wise about week- 

If one rested a great deal, one 
needn’t eat much. Bed and breakfast 
only she had arranged for at the room- 
ng house; the rest of her food she could 
buy outside, following the proud plan of 
many a half-starved woman. The salary 
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of the next three weeks anyway was 
attenuated to the tiniest proportions by 
the purchases she had spoken of to 
Cynthia that morning. She lay awake 
through the greater part of a wintry 
day and a half, thinking: “I'll never 
do it! Ill never do it!’ And her 
thoughts turned more than once to 
Fairway. 

She 
“The past is 
I’m a new girl with 
she thought. Yet, tell her- 
self this as persistently as she might, 
his image dogged her. She was not 
convinced that he had indeed dropped 
behind ; she was frail, he was powerful. 
He impressed her indomitably as able to 
take into” his brawny hand her entire 
world and crush it into lifelessness. He 
overhung her. Her sky was black with 
his shadow. 

Where had he been since their mar- 
riage morning? Complete silence had 
fallen between them, and yet in the 
silence, during the solitary day and a 
half, it seemed to her that he began 
whispering to her. She felt that he was 
near. 

Again and again she put him out of 
her thoughts. But her feeling about 
him was the feeling she had always had. 
He encroached. How often she had put 
him away before! And yet; over and 
over again, the great car had returned 
to the mean street and usually she had 
stepped into it. Now, lying in bed in the 
little cold room, she pictured to her- 
self the car, waiting in the frosty dark 
outside Basil’s. What would she feel? 
Terror? Yes. But what could she do? 
Would she turn resolutely away for the 
homeward walk, with that warm mon- 
ster softly panting, inviting her to get 
in? Probably Fairway wouldn’t even 
be there—he might send the chauffeur. 
That would be like his tactics. 

Or, supposing the car loomed quietly 
up out of the fog as she started out 
some morning, and the man said, as he 


He had dropped into the past. 
had put him behind her. 
buried with Dickie. 
a new life,” 
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had often said: “I was to meet you, 
miss.” What then? 

“Float with the tide. Float with the 
tide,” she thought; and then wondered: 
“Is the tide going out, or coming in?” 
She feared the unknown distance of a 
vast deep over which the current would 
bear her. 

Finally she remembered, with a sense 
of hope, Fairway’s yachting plan. Had 
he gone just the same—alone? If so, 
the city was free of him. She could 
breathe more leisurely in it. He might 
even now be reaching some far coast, 
where for a while he would forget her. 
He was a man with a man’s compensa- 
tions. He might not let her trouble 
him overmuch. 

With that thought his shadow lifted 
slightly from the sky. She fell asleep. 

On Monday morning, remembering 
the vague fears of the night before, she 
looked out into the street to reassure 
herself that, indeed, the car not 
there; and it was not there. Through 
the window she scanned the street up 
and down, till a bustling woman, passing 
out to her own work in the city, cried 
to her banteringly : 

“He doesn’t call for you in the morn- 
ings surely, my child?’ The woman 
laughed over her shoulder, laughter 
which crinkled up her worn face and 
made it and the girl laughed, 


was 


sweet, 
also. 
“No,” 
there !”’ 
But 
she 


she called back, “he is not 
late in the day, when 
emerged into the frosty dusk, 
that prescience was with her again, so 
that she hovered on Basil’s threshold, 
looking up and down the narrow street, 
where little traffic passed but the cars 
and carriages of the rich. 
safe. 


Still she was 
Nevertheless she lingered doubt- 
fully till Cynthia, behind her, wrapped 
in furs, said: 

“Being called for, dear?” 

“No!” she replied, with a light heart. 

Cynthia passed her and _ stepped 


daintily into a roadster which had just 
drawn up. A young man was driving 
and, as he backed the car preparatory 
to turning, Fay saw his profile in the 
lamplight. It was John Barry. 

She was lonely, and knew it. 
that queer, desolate, fateful 
visited her. 

She walked home quickly. 
were _ bright, 


Again 
feeling 


There 
lights in the 
house, a smell of dinner cooking, and 
the women were returning from their 
various duties. 

The next day she saw the clothes she 
was to wear when she went out with 
Basil next evening. 


bare 


They were of sheer, 
silver tissue—not an alien touch any- 
where. (Gown, cloak, shoes, silk stock- 
ings, and beautiful underclothes. 

“You can’t feel right unless you're 
right all through,” said Cynthia, leaning 
against a doorway in one of hei 
wreathed attitudes and watching Fay 
drape the marvelous cloak about her. 

Basil called for her at her rooming 
house in his limousine. He stayed in 
the car while the chauffeur rang the 
bell and asked if Miss Brunie was read;, 
and when she came out he 
about, greatly outraged. 

“What's this damned place?” he said. 
“What is this damned place?’ 

“A rooming 
murmured. 

“What's the use of living in a place 
like that?” he demanded. 

Smiling mysteriously, she evaded tell- 
ing him the truth, looked up at him 
archly, then dropped long lashes. And 
under these persuasive factics he became 
a little mollified. 

“You're a strange kid,” he said. She 
felt strange, leaning back in the luxuri- 
ous limousine, the man dress- 
maker, with the scent of the flowers in 
the holder coming faintly to her nostrils 
“You 
could be wonderful you know, my dear, 
if you would only learn how,” he told 
her. 


Was peering 


house for women,” she 


beside 


He looked at her appraisingly. 
PI $1) 
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“T should 
mured. 

“Well,” said Basil, “it isn’t hard. Ask 
Cynthia. Wear that cloak into the 
restaurant; I'll tell you when to take 

off.” His mind obviously gloated on 
the clothes, the darling creations of his 
heart, his soul, and his brain, until 
they reached the Savoy. 

Here in the wide foyer he saw people 
he knew, one or two men whom he intro- 
luced; one or two women who stared 
and to whom he bowed smilingly. As 
the girl stepped beside him down the 
wide and shallow stairway every woman 
in the foyer turned and gazed raptur- 
usly after her. 

\ man said: “It can’t be all thorns 
being a dressmaker. What?’ 

Basil was smooth as velvet to-night. 
He played the perfect host. But all the 


like to learn,” she mur- 


time, while he gave her assiduous care, 
said witty things to see how she spar- 


led, plied her with wine to note the 

w it brought, she felt his watchful- 
ess. He was watching her to see how 
he measured up, as Synthia had said he 

uld. He wanted to judge her savoir- 
ure, her tact, her full capacity to 
harm, 

She thought: “Well, in these lovely 
lothes, in this lovely place, eating and 
rinking these wonderful things, it isn’t 

hard to please.” 

Life in the gracious restaurant had 

cruel angles; it was softened and 
mellowed, the sound of it dulcet. Float- 
ing on a tide like this would be easy, 
fatally easy. She saw with wider, 
clearer eyes the vista to which Fairway 
had first introduced her. All other 
previous introductions had been but half 
tempting. And by the stirrings in her- 
self, by the enjoyment with which she 
1apped up this cream, by the lazy pleas- 
ure which drugged and awoke her at 
the same time, she understood Cynthia 
ind all the rest of the simple, luxury- 

ng types. 

“Take off cloak said 


your now,” 


Basil, with a white hand outstretched 
her. The chaste silver cloak 
over her chair back, revealing 
more chaste lining of white 
and people who had stared 
and turned away, now turned to stare 
again. 

“Drink in all this,” said Basil, with 
a light flicker of the hand, indicating 
their whole environment, “you need it. 
It does you good. Drink it in so that 
you'll never forget the taste of it, and 
never be happy till you get it again.” 

“Life’s a great problem,” she said 
youthfully. 

“No, no, my dear, it isn’t,” he an- 
swered. “Life is—whatever you make 
it, and the way to take it is as you 
find it, and the way a beautiful girl 
finds it can be” 
hand—“ 


to assist 
dropped 
its still 
chiffon, 


—he flickered a white 
a gorgeous way!” 

With coffee he gave her a liqueur 
chartreuse. 
licious on 


Its fiery softness was de- 
her tongue. 
Her lips were now red, crimson with 
life, though her pallor was unchanged. 
Her eyes were like lamps in a mist. 
Basil was trying her out, taking stock 
of her, considering her merely as a 
proposition, but she certainly stirred 
him. “If she’s not a fool,” he thought, 
“she'll be a great find.” 

“If you always looked as you're look- 
ing now, my child,” he said aloud, “I’d 
ask nothing better. But to look so you 
must treat yourself well—very well. 
Nothing ruins a girl like perpetually 
starving her health.” 

He waited to see if she wouldn’t tell 
him something, but even with the rich- 
ness of the little glass of chartreuse 
oiling her guarded tongue, she caught 
herself back. Through the dreamy ease 
that enveloped her she knew he was 
waiting for revelation. To-night he 
seemed so kind that it was a temptation 
to lean toward him and babble trust- 
fully: “You see, I live on the thirty 
shillings you give me, it’s mortgaged for 
weeks, anyhow, buying a pair of boots 


unaccustomed 
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and a hat that you'll think barely fit to 
enter your place. I’m hungry. All 
the night I’m cold. They don’t give 
you enough blankets where I live and 
I can’t afford a gas fire to undress 
by.” This, she retained sense enough 
to know, would be fatal. He was as 
cold a judge now as he was in the 
shrewd morning light and he would 
comment to himself: “As I thought 
—this girl is no good to me.” 

She noticed suddenly the whiteness 
of her wrists against the silver’ tissue 
of her gown. Under the frock the finest 
silk caressed her skin. She understood 
Cynthia fully. 

“Well, my dear,” 
“we'd better go.” 
they went out. 

In the dressing room she stood a 
moment, powder puff in hand, looking 
at herself. Several women who knew 
Basil had come in and were looking at 
her, too. She was easily triumphant. 
She drew the cloak about her shoulders 
and went out with the royal languor 
of her new part, all mannequin. The 
women’s eyes followed her. 

Basil was in the foyer watching for 
her reappearance. In a moment or two 
they were again in the limousine. He 
had no intention of making love to the 
girl, but he took her hand graciously and 
cuddled it. 

“Learning, aren’t you?” he asked. 

She leaned back, silent and smiling, 
and her smile might have been acquies- 
cence. 

Basil was clever at timing a good en- 


Basil said at last, 
He paid the bill and 


try. They were one minute late for 
the revue; the immaterial opening 


chorus was just being screamed, as 
they walked down the aisle to their 
seats, which were in the front row. 
As Fay seated herself she was the 
momentary cynosure of dozens of pairs 
of eyes. Basil nodded to several people 


near them. Two girls in the front row 
of the chorus addressed their songs to 
him. 


And then again she felt that 
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shadow over her sky, that extra sens 
of the hunted, and, looking directly up- 
ward to her right as if her eyes were 
called to one person in that great 
audience, she saw a man leaning slightly 
over the ledge of an upper box, focus- 
ing a pair of opera glasses, looking 
downward. His glasses were adjusted 
finally, then he found her. And in all 
that crowded house she found him. 

It was Fairway. 

For a long moment he looked down- 
ward as she looked upward, transfixed ; 
then Basil’s eye, which nothing escaped, 
followed her gaze. Close to her ear 
she heard him speaking. 

“That’s Fairway—the Fairway 
don’t know him, do you?” 

For a moment she hesitated, and in 
that instant was lost. 

“What?” exclaimed Basil. “You do? 
30w to him, child. Smile. Can’t you 
see he’s looking at you? Good heavens, 
what are you thinking of ? You know 
who he is, don’t you?” 


You 


Without bowing or smiling, she 
dragged her glance away; Fairway 


looked toward the stage. The encounter 
was over. 

“You know who he is, don’t you?” 
Basil repeated keenly. 

“He is—a very wealthy man.” 

“Oh, wealth!” said Basil, with lofty, 
but artificial contempt. A dancer came 
on from the wings like a_ butterfly, 
and he gave her his attention. Sitting 
beside him in the hushed house, con- 
scious only wanderingly of the flying 
figure on the stage, Fay was cold. Her 
soul shivered. 

When the curtain had fallen on the 
first act Basil returned to the subject 
as if it had not for a moment left his 
mind. 

“You know Fairway pretty well? 
My dear girl, you can’t hide truth from 
me. Besides, I want to know.” 

“We've met.” 

“He admires you?” said Basil. “But 
he’s probably never seen you in fine 











feathers until to-night. He’s alone. I 
eo round after the second act and 
speak to him, I'd like you to come, too.” 


“I'd rather——” 


shall 


“Never mind what you'd rather do.” 


He glared at her. “Didn’t you tell 
me just now you were learning? Well, 


you show precious little signs of it. 
y, it’s too crude, all this. It of- 
fends me. Truly it does. I don’t want 
to tell you to make up to Fairway. I 
only want you to use the arts and the 
looks Providence seems to have wasted 
on you. Now, I'll tell you; yott say he’s 
I don’t care for mere wealth, 
but in Fairway’s case it’s different. He’s 
chairman of the Higher Theaters Syn- 


Really, 


wealthy. 


1 


dicate. There are two or three divine 
girls in their casts whom I’d love to 
dress. They’re redressing one of the 
scenes in the second act of ‘Happy 


Thoughts.’ Now it would be, a pure 


artistic pleasure to me to dress that 
scene. I would put my soul into it. It 
ippeals. I am not, of course, going to 


ffer myself, but this is one of the cases 
where I shall expecteeyou to be help- 


tu 


His mouth was pouting like an angry 
child’s; his eyes were cold. , 

“I don’t want to dress ugly dow- 
agers,” he burst out, in a whisper. “T 
can't ¢ women at all. But 
when I see a woman I want to dress— 

I her. And that 
appeals to me. It 
\ word from Fairway 


lress ugly 
wel want to dress 
scene! I tell you it 
pleases my soul. 
would settle it. 
with me to see 
“No!” 


He was convinced 


I'm going to take you up 
him after the next act.” 
instantly of the 
gnificance of her refusal, he knew that, 


somehow, she could influence Fairway. 
“Yes!” he said, bullying in a whisper. 
! 


You will. All I want you to do 
is to be sweet to him. Don’t look at me 
as if I were a bully, you little fool! 
You'll come along with me and let him 
see how you look; I know he’s been won- 
lering about that scene and the thought 


y—Ains. 
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will come into his head to ask me to 

dress it. We shall have him round to- 

morrow. I know it. So do you.” 
The curtain went up on the second 

act. In the half light 

up at I 

stealthily. 


by the 


she now looked 
times, 
His face was in shadow, but 
gleam of his white-linen t 
front she could see that he was turned 
toward her instead of toward the stage. 
He was probably peering down as she 
peered up. 
the act. 


airways box several 


shir 


He sat very still throughout 
She could imagine his stolid, 
red immobility with the quick, heavy 
thoughts behind. She had watched it 
before, fearfully, but never as 
watched and 


she 
now. He wasa 
man of power and his hand would be 
against her until she submitted. She sat 
there shrinking, fearing vague and dark 


1 feared it 


fears. And then the curtain went down. 
Basil raised a white hand and pulled 
He 
took her elbow in a grip that, though it 
appeared was of 
glanced sideways at 


her cloak up about her shoulders. 


light, steel. She 


1: ¢ - of 
his tace, and then 


she. too, rose 


Basil kept his hand upon her elbow 
while they threaded 


red-carpeted 
till they came to the door of 
Fairway’s box. 


passages, 
Basil looked in, and, 
standing at his shoulder, Fay saw Fair- 
way’s solid back toward them. He wa: 


standing with his head lowered, lookin: 


qe 


y 
at wm } 

out over the auditorium below. 

“Ah, Fairway!” said Basil. 

Fairway swung round 

“Miss Brunie and I were speaking 
vou,” Basil went on, “and as we thre 
seem to be acquainted, I thought I'd 


bring her up. 


There was a moment’s silence. 
Then Fairway spoke. 
“Splendid !” he 


Basil, by 


said. 
a mere indication, made the 
girl enter the box: she stood close be- 


1 


side Fairway, and he fixed his 


her. She 


eyes O1 


raised her own to meet his 
look, but could not interpret it. 
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“How are you—Miss Brunie?” he 
said. 
She heard herself reply in a 
strange voice. He stood looking down 
upon her without a quiver of expres- 


gay, 


s10n. 

Basil began to talk. He had missed 
nothing. He could read much. Human- 
ity tinder his trained and ribald eyes 
was stripped bare. By instinct, he looked 
immediately for the worst in man or 
woman, found, and played upon it. His 
talk was patter. 

“Miss Brunie is gracing my humble 
salon now. A new arrangement—yes. 
What do you think of the creation, 
Fairway?” 

“Splendid,” replied Fairway, “splen- 
did.” 

“She's very modest,” expatiated Basil. 
“Speak of a violet hiding beneath its 
leaves, this child hides herself beneath 
a perfect forest of vegetation.” 

“What a shame!” said Fairway. 

“She must overcome that, eh?” said 
Basil. “I have been talking to her 
seriously to-night. She has had a very 
thin time of it.”” He smiled sleekly and 
looked to the girl for the little female 
cry and pouting protest of sweet and 
flattering denial which he expected, but 
none came. She stood mute and he be- 
came petulantly angry. “She thinks so, 
too,” he said thinly, “so I’m going to 
leave her a moment or two with you, 
Fairway, while I speak to a man—if I 
may.” 

“Certainly,” 
turned to the door, giving a swift glance 
at the girl. Then he went out, and they 
were alone. 

In that circumscribed space Fairway 
seemed to her overwhelming, disastrous. 
His immobility oppressed her. The 
vays of his pursuit returned fresh and 
he had been the 
patient and gentle tracker, retracing his 
steps and standing aloof whenever her 
betrayed itself, recovering 


replied Fairway. Basil 


vivid to her memory ; 


unease had 
the lost ground in an instant as soon as 
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her confidence came back. Always she 
had realized the brute force leashed be- 
hind his \nd now he re- 
mained quiet, without a word, till she 
dropped into the empty chair near him, 
and, clasping her hands upon her knees, 
wrung and twisted them, shivering with 
the strange fear he always instilled. 

“What’s the matter with you?” asked 
Fairway, leaning down and lightly cov- 
ering her shaking hands with one of his. 

“Say what you mean to say’—she 
formed words with difficulty—“I'd 
rather we got it over.” 

Fairway gave her a lightning look 
that swept from the crown of her head 
to the tips of her feet. 

“Why did you run away?” 

“You know.” 

“T don’t know,” he said, with a kind 
of sullen roughness. “You’re a fool. 
We should have been within a day of 
the 
the blueness, 
imagine it!” 

I thought perhaps you had gone 
anyway.” 
“Leaving you free here?” 


calmness. 


now. 
the 


Mediterranean by Imagine 


the sun, warmth 


“ 






She looked up. In his red, down- 
bent face desire stalked, but there was 
more than that. She had roused the 


fighting blood of a man who daily used 
immense power as unconcernedly as he 
used his knife and fork. 

“You mean——” 


“You're mine now, my child. Do you 
think you can escape me? Do you 
think that by a little ruse of running 


out of a back door you can get away?” 

“Freedom’s a physical matter. Run- 
ning out of the back door—yes, it got 
me away.” 

“Where? And for how long?” 

“Tell me what you mean,” she begged. 

“Mrs. Fairway will never be able to 
make a living in this city.’ 

“T’m still Fay Brunie.” 

“I see that—saw it the first moment 
Basil brought you in. Where's 
ring?” 


your 

















“T’ve sold it.” 
“Why ?” He stared at 
then a light of 
triumph fired his eyes. 
She only looked at him. 
“Come to me, Fay,” he said, sinking 
into a chair behind her, so that his voice 
came quietly at her ear. 
“No,” she said. “No. 
why I married you.” 
“I knew. And then the boy died, 
eh?” 
She nodded. 
“T sent you back your check. 
gave it to you?” 
“Yes, they did 
“The ring—I'm sorry—but it’s sold.” 
“What game are you playing, talking 
like that to me? Money 
matter to But you 


And you'll come to me some day.” 
“Never !” 


her a 
relentless 
“Hungry ?” 


moment; 


You knew 


They 


nonsense 


doesn't me. do, 


He did not smile at all, but he laughed 
harshly. 
“\Ve'll see, Fay. 


ner than ever. 


You're looking thin- 
Cutting it very fine, eh?” 


“There are expenses, at first 

“And no money to pay ‘em with? 
Little fool—when all the money you 
want, and more, could be poured into 


your lap to-morrow! To-morrow? To- 


night, Fay darling, to-night!’ He 
breathed the words in her ear. His 
fingers ran up her arm, clutched it 
above the elbow. “How thin you are!” 


ie exclaimed. “Fay, I love you. Come 


away with me now—to-night.” 
“NO. 
‘Do you imagine that you’re going 


to manage by yourself 
Hunery? 


l a girl like you? 
Besides, there’s a thing you 


” 


et: you married me. 


| know. Let me go,” she begged 

Nevér! Never in this world, Fay. 
I'm going to tell you something you'd 
etter try to understand, for your own 


You're going to make a fight of 
then. So 
\nd I’ve got more fight in me than you 
have, my dear. (nd 


are you? Listen can I, 


I can pull strings. 
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now I’ve found you again—it’s taken 
me some days, but I couldn't have 
failed to do it; I’d have had you tracked, 
if necessary—well, now I’ve found you 
again, | won’t lose sight of you. You'll 
never escape me, and you'll get hurt in 
the fight, my dear.” 

“You can’t do anything !” 

“But see here,” said Fairway, “you're 
a half-starved girl, and I’m a great, 
overfed brute of a man with pots of 
money; just figure it out. Bea 
sible girl, and figure it out.” 

“TI have.” 

“You haven't. That’s what I’m going 
to tell you about, my dear; you’re not 
going to be able to make a living in this 
city. Every time you get work—I shall 
beat you.” 

“You mean 


sen- 


“Just try and see if you can hold a 
position.” 
she 
insisted, but she began to feel haunted. 


“T have held positions before,” 


“You can’t—you can’t break me with 
Basil,” she quavered. 

He looked before him, smiling: 

“You don’t mean you can?” 

“Wait, my dear, and see what will 


happen,” said Fairway. 

“T could find something else.’ 

“Wait, my dear, and see what would 
happen.” 

“You 
must!” 

“T shall never let you alone.” 

“You're not going to tell Basil?” 

‘Not I. You shall play your own 
hand as best you can. It'll be 
and if you spoil your looks 
by starvation he won’t be pleased. And 
yet, what else 


must let me alone You 


such a 
poor best 


can you do ?”’ 
She looked at him swiftly, wondering 
how much he knew. 


‘A beautiful mannequin can’t live 


properly on what paid her while 
she’s learning the trade,” said Fairway. 


“If he finds you do, he'll turn you down. 
He doesn’t want to have a girl around 
who looks like a starved cat.” 
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She didn't reply. He leaned toward 
her suddenly. 

“How much money have you, Fay?” 
e asked. 

\gain she closed her lips. 

“Very well,” he said, watching her 
carefully, “have it your own way. To- 
ni 


ght we shall part again, but not for 
very long. I shall keep you in sight. 


Where you are, my dear, there shall 
I be, too. You're going to feel me al- 

And moment, 
you're feeling cold, 
when you're feeling unhappy, when life 
becomes too hard for you—a telephone 


ways after you. any 


darling—when 


message— 
“You'll never get that message!” 
“We shall see. I suppose,” he went 
on, “that Basil’s showing you off, to- 
night.” His eve ran expertly over her 
clothes. ‘“\What made you go to him?” 


he asked. “Did you think I might hap- 


pen on you if you went to one of the 
bureaus for secretarial work ?”’ 

She answered him mechanically. 

“IT thought it more likely.” 

“oy , 


right,” he stated. “All 
in the city had instructions 


You were 
the bureaus 
that if a typist called Miss Fay Brunie 
came in, there was a job awaiting her 
with Messrs. Barbury & Hignett, if 
she would apply at Had you 
gone to Messrs. Barbury & Hignett 
my solicitors, my dear—they would have 
phoned me while you were in the wait- 
ing room.” 

“You had planned that?’ 

“My dear, I have just one plan for 
you. And, sooner or later, it will be 
out. You'll not beat me.” He 
low 
ocksure voice 


once. 


“arried 


spoke in a tone, the comfortable, 
that well. 
L 


as about him that heavy patience 


she knew so 


which had always frightened her. He 
expressed unalterable purpose. 
e handle of the door rattled and in 
1 moment Basil stood in the box. 
“T've been a long time,” he chattered 
” 


d to hunt all over the theater 
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Miss 


for the man I wanted. Brunie 
we'd better go down.” 

“Stay here for the last act,” said Fair- 
way. 


“Take pity on my loneliness.” 
Gratification went in a 
Basil’s dark face. 


wave over 

“Oh, my dear fellow,” he babbled, ‘“‘it 
will be a pleasure!” Under cover of a 
burst of music he leaned down to whis- 
per: “What do you think of my new 
find ? 

“Too thin,” objected Fairway. 

“But, my dear fellow, I was looking 
for the exotic and slender rather than 
the——” 

“That’s all right, but you want a girl, 
not a clothes’ prop.”” Across the back 
of Fairway’s head Basil looked at Fay’s 
white shoulders, frowning thoughtfully. 


“You're right,” he murmured. His 
tone was fretful. “She’s got to——” 
“Fill out a little, just a little,” said 


Fairway carelessly. 

The curtain rose on the third act. 

When the act was over and Basil, 
with punctilious courtesy, lifted the sil- 
ver cloak to the mannequin’s 
shoulders, his trained eve did not over- 
look two faint bluish discolorations on 
her thin left arm. 

In the limousine he put a hand under 
the cloak, found the arm, and pinched 
the bruises softly. 

“Fairway make those?” he asked. 

She turned her 
stared at him. His olive face expressed 
a satisfied amusement 


new 


head swiftly and 


“N-no,”’ she murmured. 
“Ves, he did,” said Basil. 
“T can’t bear him!” she cried. 


“Don't talk nonsense!” cried Basil. 
He stroked his blue-shaved chin, and 
added: “You know him well—better 
than you said, don’t you?” ° 

She saw him smile; hated him. 
Drawing away from him, she _ half 


buried herself in the great collar of the 
silver cloak. 
“T dare say you know how to play 


your own game,” said Basil. “Girls al- 

















wavs do. I don’t mind. Your own busi- 
ness is your own business. Enjoyed the 
evening, dear?” 


“It’s been great. I’ve loved it.” 


‘You looked very well. Mind how 
you pack those things in the morning. 
Let them hang to-night.” 


Leaning back under three hundred 
guineas’ 


o worth of clothes, she heard and 
answered, with due, fervent apprecia- 


tion, his bland chattering all the way 
1 
nome 


CHAPTER V. 


rate 
inexorably 


and moved 
whispering : 


stood beside her, 


“You know 
and well she 


1 


what is going to happen,” 


knew. About eleven next morning the 
white door of the salon opened and the 
first visitor entered—Fairway. 

Cynthia was seated on a couch, beau- 
tiful and inert, looking dreamy, but 
wyhout a dream in her head. Mrs. 
\larm was talking in undertones to 


Basil; Fay was waiting for this that 
ned. 
airway’s eyes went direct to her. He 
sent a curt nod to Basil, then 
to the girl who stood waiting silently for 


walked up 
his approach. His manner, openly ex- 
cluding Basil and the 


forewoman until 
e had spoken to the new mannequin, 
was not to be mistaken. Basil turned 
. and his eyes, with lifted eyebrows, 
met Mrs. Marmion’s significantly. Cyn- 


tnia 


away 


brooded upon the scene with almost 
the same measure of curiosity that an 
inquiring cow might show. 

morning,” said Fairway, hat 


rT 1 
(7000 


in hand 
His manner expressed no undercur- 
- there was nothing but the sort of 
admiration which a man of his standing 
might a girl of hers, and she 
She smiled. 
“You want to see Mr. Basil ?” 


“D, 


rents 


show to 
must meet it. 


and by,” said Fairway. “T'll 
call him when I want him. You—how 
are you?” 

ey 


Very well.” 


The Man 
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‘Have you thought about me, Fay?” 
“Yes,” she 
His red-brown eyes burned suddenly 

redder. 

“What does that mean?” 
“Nothing | to hear.” 
“Ah, well,” said Fairway, scrutinizing 
her. “Ah, 
“And you,” she said, in an urgent 
undertone, “have you thought?” 


replied simply. 


rane 
yes 
you'd care 


ae t 
veil. 


“No,” said Fairway. 

“You mean?’ 

“I mean that I mean what I meant 
yesterday and last week and last month, 
[ want you, my dear. But I'd rather 
persuade by kindness than by other ways, 
Fay.” 

“You won't do it.” 
“Very well,” said Fairway. 


Opulent 
and looked to- 
great dressmaker 
wheeled round and came forward. 

“Morning, 
cial call?’ His smiling look expressed 
impalpably his meaning. 


and smiling, he turned 


ward Basil The 


Fairway, business or so- 


“Well,” said Fairway, “we're thinking 
of redressing that Egyptian scene 
‘Happy Thoughts.’ It 
gested to me+—” He 


1 
ha s been sug- 


wily 


looked ss] 
round at Cynthia, at’ Mrs. 
a light, critical survey. 

“Really ?” said Basil. 
to me? 
way, very ni 


Marmion, in 


“And you come 
That's very nice of you, Fair-~ 
ce indeed.” 
Fairway sat down; his clothes, of a 
fine, red-brown tweed, his highly pol- 
ished brown boots, his red-brown tie, all 
served to accentuate the brick redness of 
him. He regarded Fay, still as a statue, 
a little way off. 

“Well, can you suggest anything for 
us? That girl might show me 
thing, eh? the 
—Arabian nights.” 


some- 


She Oriental 


suggests 
“Precisely why I engaged her,” said 
Basil, throwing himself down on the 
couch at Fairway’s elbow and speaking 
confidentially. ‘“‘She’s just the type I 
require at the moment. I’m going in 
for the Eastern touch in a line of gowns. 
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I had a dream—I often dream my best 
creations.” He looked at Fairway and 
with veiled contempt the big man looked 
back at him. 

“Let me see,” said Basil, throwing 
himself back and clasping his hands be- 
hind his head while he stared at the 
palely painted ceiling, “in that scene 
you—yes, I remember. The English 
widow in black. Mrs. Marmion’—the 
forewoman came to him—‘let Miss 
Brunie get into that black harem frock 
at once,” said Basil, waving a peremp- 
tory hand. 

“Miss Brunie,” said Mrs. Marmion. 
The girl roused herself from a sort of 
trance, and slipped into a dressing room. 
While she unfastened her own gown 
with cold fingers the forewoman stood 
by with the harem frock on her arm, 
adjuring her to do it credit. 

“He's awful; the hardest thing to 
please. We've been very keen to get him 
here, though Mr. Basil himself would 
never admit it, but we have. He’ll make 
you nervous, I dare say! It’s a pity you 
haven't had more experience. But if 
you pull yourself together and never 
mind what they say to you, you'll be all 
right. Don’t let him hurry you. Cyn- 
thia’s beautiful for’ this work—so calm. 
But you’re all jumpy. Now the shoes 
.—those silk cothurnus ; lace them nicely. 
Now!” 

The girl walked out, and met Fair- 
way’s eyes full. He looked at her with- 
out mercy. He didn’t move, but sat 
quite still, his hands resting on the sil- 
ver knob of his cane. She stood before 
him and her heart was like ice. He 
stared at her and she felt the smile, the 
purpose behind. 

“Go on, my dear girl,” cried Basil, 
“walk! She’s new to the business, you 
know, Fairway.” As she walked by the 
saw the dressmaker 
vexedly biting his full underlip. “You're 
holding yourself all wrong,” he called 
after her. “You've been shown how 
to wear these frocks.” 


two men_ she 
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She walked by again and stood with 
her back to them, to let Fairway get a 


back view of the model. Her knees 
trembled. She kept thinking, “He 
means me to go to pieces.” 

She could hear the two men ex- 


change careless remarks. Turning his 
head, Fairway had said in a low voice 
to Basil: 

“It’s a pity. Haven’t you got another 
girl? She spoils the show.” 

The words she did not catch; she only 
guessed what they were. 

Mrs. Marmion stood at the door of 
the dressing room, beckoning im- 
periously, with another creation slung 
over her arm. It was a thing of rain- 
bow hues. Fay put it on. 

“I’m doing badly,” she muttered 
she dressed. 

“Yes,” jerked the forewoman. 

“T can’t help it.” 

“Why are 

“T hate him.” 


iS 


your teeth chattering?” 


“Girls like you can't take fancies like 
that about customers.” 
get through ?” 
of 


iook as 


“Do you think I'll 

“Not if you 
self. You've 
you enjoyed it.” 

“T can't! I can't!” 


make a fool your- 


though 


r 
got to 


“Then you’ve no business here.” 


When she came into the salon Fairway 


gave her a cursory glance and sank 
deeper into the yielding couch. Basil 
bit furiously at his full underlip. 

She walked up the room. 

“Slower!” called Basil petulantly. 


“Slower, slower!” She went past them 
again. The red-brown eyes fixed on her 
and followed her up the room and back. 

He got up, came to her, followed by 
Basil, and looked at the frock all over, 
fingering and draping it. She felt her- 
self shrink, felt the beauty going out 
of her face, leaving it pinched and 
whiter than ever. Her lips went dry. 
Her heart throbbed against her side. 
She knew herself to be at her worst, 














even without the Sasil’s 
cold glance. 

“There’s nothing in it. 

said Fairway. 

‘There is, if it’s properly worn,” Basil 
replied shortly. 

“Well, then, haven't you got any one 
to wear it?” 

‘No,”’ said Basil, livid. 

“Oh, well, then,” said Fairway im- 
patiently, walking back to the couch and 
picking up hat and gloves 

Basil followed him. 

“But I You'll 
look in again, or I'll ring you up as 
soon as I have arranged a show. I 
promise you it will be some show.” 


revelation of 


Nothing in 


shall have some one. 


‘Can’t wait around,” said Fairway. 
“You won't have to.” 
“Well, ring me up,” said Fairway. 
“\Ve may be still open. G’by.” 

Hie began to walk to the door, hesi- 
stopped, returned to the girl, 
standine ‘icken and white in tl iddl 
tanding stricken and white in the middie 
room. 


tated, 


I the 
“My dear girl,” he said with care- 
less geniality, “you're not a mannequin, 
know. P’raps you'll learn, though,” 
“Not here!” snapped Basil. 


“Oh, don’t be hard on her,” said Fair- 


vay. “G’by.” 

lle went to the door. It closed gen- 

behind him and silence fell for a 
> ] } ¢ 

ew seconds on the salon. 

“Well?” said Basil curtly, going up 
t het 

“l couldn’t—I hate him!’’:she stam- 


“Nonsense!” said Basil. His white 
clenched furiously. ““You’ve just 
lost the only theatrical order which has 

ealed to my artistic sense for the last 
\nd the money! By Jove, 


he money that scene is worth!” 


years 


le suddenly raved up and down. 
le frightened me,” 
in the midst of the storm. 
w he frightened me 
ise. He knew 


she kept say- 
“He 
He did it on 
he knew!” 

sasil raved on deliriously. 
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The Marmion woman disappeared 
discreetly into a fitting room. The girl 
stood quiet. “Lost,” she kept saying 
to herself. “Lost, lost.” It was the 
only word that occurred to her. The 
position—lost. Herself—lost. Basil 
came to a stop in front of her, raising 
his fists in the air. 

“Listen” —he brought the fists down 
vehemently by his side—“I can’t afford 
to have girls like you. You'll have to 
go. This evening we'll pay you off—up 
to the end of the week. You came a 
week, on trial—that’s understood.” 

“No, no, a week's notice,” she 
pleaded, realizing her dire need. 

“A week’s 
you, too! 
trial. 


damned, and 
The first week you were on 
Understand? We'll pay you to- 
night the money due to you the day after 
to-morrow. Thirty shillings. Then you 
can clear out.’”’ Beyond her he saw the 
white door of the salon opening. His 
face smoothed. A client entered, a very 
tall, elegant woman, one of his favorite 
customers, whom he sumptu- 
ously 

“Madame,” said he, smiling. 

Fay went into hiding. 

Out in the salon she heard the low 
pur of Cynthia’s voice answering the 
client’s questions. 


notice be 


dressed 


Clothes were shown. 
She heard Basil’s pleasant, deferential 
laughter and the thought visited her 
mind grimly: “If I walked out and said 
to him: ‘Do you know who I am? I 
am Mrs. Charles Fairway and I’m going 
to make with my husband,’ I 
could command all that.” Her mind 
went round and round this curious fact; 
and then she_ thought 
What shall I do now?” 

The fact that she needed money des- 
perately frightened her. 
than penniless. She 


peace 


again, “Lost. 


She was worse 
was in debt for the 
hat and shoes and for nearly a week’s 
lodging. 
and ( 


room. 


Presently the client went out, 


‘ynthia slipped into the fitting 


“Well,” said she, her tone 


o) 


expressing 
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kindly contempt, “you let them rattle 
you,” 

Looking up, the other answered 
mechanically : 

“I can’t help it. I hate him. He 


He knew it.” 

“Play up to him,” said Cynthia, con- 
temptuous, but encouraging. 

Fay shook her head. 

“Basil's sending you off?” asked Cyn- 
thia. 

“To-night.” 

They heard a high, clear voice, with 
the ring of metal, in the salon, and a 
man’s voice replying. Cynthia lifted the 
silk curtain over the tiny window in the 
door, and looked out. 

“The duchess,” she whispered, “and 
John again! They’ll want me.” With 
a smirk on her large, fair face, she 
wreathed out. 


frightened me. 


Fay Brunie arose, and, leaning trem- 
blingly against the wall, she also lifted 
the curtain for a peep. She saw again 
the young man with reddish hair, his 
strong profile as clean as a cameo, his 
splendid, virile and lazy figure. Time 
passed. At last the salon was empty 
and Cynthia looked in again. 

“My! You do waste time! Get out 
of that dress for Heaven’s sake, dear. 
Basil’ll send for you in a minute—mark 
my words. You call your soul 
your own to-day. John was lovely.” 

“What did you say he does?” asked 
Fay. 


can't 


“He’s a codirector with 
don of the Lyndon-Barry Film Com- 
pany. He does it for fun. They have 
that beautiful new office in Piccadilly.” 

“I suppose he doesn’t go there.” 

“But he does. I heard him tell the 
duchess he had to meet Lyndon there 
at one o’clock and wouldn’t be able to 
get away in time to lunch with her at 
two. 


Drake Lyn- 


She was mad. Serves her right, 
a woman of forty-five going about with 


a young fellow——” 


TO BE 
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“Miss Brunie!” cried Basil. 

“I told you!” said Cynthia, nodding 
portentously. 

“Miss Brunie!’’ called 

Cynthia undulated out. 

“She’s just fastening the last hook, 
Mr. Basil,” she said, with a dimpled 
smile. 

“Tell her to be quick,’ he scowled. 

lay came out and faced the angry 
man. He was brief with her, his eyes 
darting fire, his full mouth sullen with 
vexation. 


Basil again. 


“Mrs. Marmion wants you. You're 
to show a gown to a lady who has just 
rung up to say she’s coming in. Wake 
up!” Too angry to stay longer in the 
salon, he went down to his office. 

At twelve-thirty the Marmion women 
had retired to the little room at the back 
of the salon for lunch and Fay Brunie 
was alone, awaiting her turn. 

She stood in the middle of the room, 
making a deliberate inspection of her- 
self in the surrounding mirrors. She 
saw on all different angles, 
the figure of an overslim, black-haired 
girl—big-eyed, white-faced, but breath- 
ing a high desperation. Half an hour 
ago she had been fainting for that 
nearly due lunch, but now the torment 
of its anticipation faded. She 
nothing for the prospect of food. Hun- 
ger had left her. She was urgently con- 
scious that time was passing by. 
flew without a sound to the great ward 
robe where the treasures hung in rows 


sides, at 


cared 


She 


She selected a gown, a hat, sumptuous 
furs, shoes, gloves. She quickly ar- 
rayed herself, and, the Marmion women 
being still at lunch, passed out of the 
shop. No one saw her leave except the 
He watched her go 
toward Piccadilly and 
small curiosity getting the 
him, he 


page. down the 
then, hi 
better of 
followed her; saw her thread 
ing through the crowd until she reached 
‘ aa 

her goal. Then he ran back. 


street 


CONTINUED. 














The Joy Dance 


By Frances O. J. Gaither 





Author of “The Birthday of Adam,” etc. 


ERHAPS Rita’s story is one of 
those whimsies that the gods 
make merry about. Rita was 


ironically of other stuff than heroines 
are made of. She could be only an in- 
adequate Helen to Fiske Rayne’s Paris. 
Not but that she was as capable of love 
as anybody. She was. but her heroic 
passion from first to last sat oddly on 
small and overcherished self. 
Her decision to be Helen, forthright and 
unafraid, grew, as befitted the whole 
painful jest, out of little, little reasons. 
She had no overpowering, secret sorrow 
to panoply her discontent. In the begin- 
ing, indeed, she had not even discon- 
tent. She was happy, carelessly, gayly 
happy, as people like Rita are happy. 
Neither she nor any one who knew her 
vondered that she should be chosen to 
dance the Joy Dance, planned to crown 
a certain Christmas féte by which an- 
nually an eminent lady benefits her 
favorite charity. ‘The happiest woman 
in New York” one rather blatant sheet 
called her, in announcing the Joy Dance. 


Rita’s 


The announcement was topped by a 
smiling likeness of Rita. 
“Are you?” said Aleck, Rita’s hus- 


band, taking her chin between his long 
fingers and searching her eyes. “Rita, 
are you the happiest woman in New 
York ?” 

“Of course I am.” 

“It’s my one wish,” declared 
“that you should be.”’ 

“T know,” said Rita. 

And then Fiske Rayne emerged by 
way of a Broadway program. 

Rita was at a matinée, “The Foibles” 
of the year. The program said, “Light- 
ing by Fiske Rayne.” He had been 
more or less famous for months by that 
time; but Rita, aloof in her glittering 
sphere, was blithely ignorant of it. 

“Look,” she said to Claudia Withers, 
who with her. “Look, Claudia. 
Fiske Rayne. I used to be in love with 
him, back home, when I was eighteen. 
He’s arrived, hasn’t he ?” 

“Arrived!” echoed Claudia. “You be- 
nighted woman! He’s a major prophet 


Aleck, 


was 
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of the theater, outranking Gordon Craig 
and Max Reinhardt and—gracious, Rita, 
where have you been? Arrived!” 

“He said he would,” murmured Rita, 
“if only to make me—sorry.” 

\nd he had arrived, with no medi- 
ocrity about it. The very first scene was 
evidence of that. The stage, scorning 
painted ships on painted ocean, showed 
beyond it blue distance, a gulf of atmos- 
phere, cloudless immensity. Against 
that blueness a cluster of weathered pil- 
ing and a coil of great rope, masts, and 
a furled sail spoke of the sea. The coil 
of rope was wet and the masts wavered 


in a little rocking motion. But the 
real magic was achieved by light. 


Radiance rippled ceaselessly across that 
rocking bit of sail in a living, golden 
net such as waves weave above them 
in their likeness. 

Next was a forest. Instead of can- 
vas trees with trunks as tremulous 
as their branches, the forest on the stage 
was effected by lighting only. It was 
the green light of woodlands. It glanced 
along a flat-toned curtain, flickered in 
endless variety through the wind-blown 
shadows of leaves. It sprayed, too, over 
the faces and chiffons of the nymphs 
who danced. 

She must have something like that for 
the Joy Dance, thought Rita. A fillip 
for sophisticated taste. Aleck could 
commission Fiske to do it. Besides, it 
would be rather nice to see Fiske again, 
nice to let him see how happy she was. 


She folded her program and wrote 
across it: 
Fiske Rayne. Congratulations. May I see 


you afterward? 

She gave the note to an usher and 
sat back in the twilight to view the un- 
folding of Fiske’s further miracles of 
radiance. Deliberately she sought to re- 
call his» kiss. She had been eighteen. 
The spark of her blown into flame. 
Eighteen. There was snow on the lawn, 
where she stood, in fur-edged, hooded 
cape, homemade, her heart beating from 
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the stimulus of a Christmas dance. 


She 
and Fiske were saying good night on a 
lawn where the moon laid down the im- 
ages of spsuces in indigo shadows. And 


then—the kiss. Her hood had slipped 
back under his fervor. First her lips, 
then her eyes, her hair, flames rushing 
up 

“Corking, isn’t it?” Claudia said, 
gathering her wraps at the last. The 
curtain was going down on a golden 
moon and a black pergola, where shad- 
owy tendrils and leaves stirred. “Rita, 
I believe I won’t wait with you. I’ve 
people coming to dinner. I never man- 
age to get the servants you do, child 
of fortune. Have Fiske Rayne to din- 
ner some time, Rita. Let us all meet 
him. Care if I leave you?” 

“Of course not.” 

Fiske Rayne, when Rita gave him her 
hand, was stiff and restrained. 

“T want you to take me to tea some- 
where,” we can talk.” 
She was his hesitancy. 
Was he supposing Aleck would mind? 
Or was it that “Gracious, Fiske, 
don’t tell me you’ve a wife up your 
sleeve.” 

He thawed to her smile. 

“No.” 

“Then come.” 

They found an alcove at a place she 
liked, and soon there was amber tea, 
floating disks of lemon, crusty things 
with currants in them, jam. She lifted 
her eyes under her hat brim. He was 
studying her as if she were a stranger. 
Was he perhaps contrasting the Jenny 
gown and the paradise feathers with a 
hooded cape, homemade? He put his 
questioning into words: What sort of 
person was Rita become? 

“Oh—a butterfly. A silly butterfly,” 
she answered him. Aleck was so good. 

“You married within the year, Rita.” 

He dated, of course, from his kiss. 
That, subtly, was both flattering and ac- 
cusatory. 

“Yes. 


said Rita, “so 


conscious of 


But see—that is—well, 


you 











New York was thrilling, Fiske. Cousin 
\Will was perfect to Mother and me 
from the first, really. I was mad about 
it all. Début at the Ritz and every- 
thing.” : 

She smiled a little, remembering the 
unsophisticated Rita who had hummed 
to life like Eolian harp. Palm 
Beach in Southampton it 
June, shoals of young men, dazzling, 
friendly creatures who were always 
darting out at one from the stag line. 

“And your Cousin Will died—insol- 
vent?” 

“Yes. 
Will.” 

“And then,” prompted Fiske, “there 
was nothing you could do in New York 
but drop out of sight as fast as a pebble 
shied in a pool, unless you married 
She iried to speak, but her story had got 
out of her hands now. He was finishing 
t. “Oh, I know how that was. Athens 
unthinkable; homemade clothes, 
lage youths, and all.” How bitter he 
sounded, Now was the time 
to tell him how dear and good Aleck 
was. “And then you married, Rita? 

“The twenty-eighth of November,” 
murmured Rita inadequately. 

“No children?” 

Her face warmed. 


an 
February, 


Wasn't itawful? Poor Cousin 


” 


was 

1 
vil 
Cynical. 


Something stirred 
chostily in her heart like the shadows of 
flames on a hearth. 
don’t talk 
Tell about 
that effect in the last scene, 
clouds drifting across the 
Tell me ‘how you did it, Fiske.” 
lained she stole a glance 
f life. The glimpse 
What if, long ago, her 
happened to see from her 
*n, poor dear, 


“But 
about my silly self. 


“One,” said Rita. 
more 
your work 
the ragged 
moon 

While he exp 
the 
vas seductive. 


mot 


into arcana of 
er hadn't 
window the kiss; hadn’t th 
up for Rita? A 


of nature, of n 


waite kiss was only 
en, for leadin 
What if 1 


4 
» tric 
t Civ 





women into—— her mother 


hadn't frightened the child that was Rita 
with sudden knowledge, so that Rita 
could think only of flight? Why, then 
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of course, they never would have sold 
the old house with lions couchant beside 
the steps and come to York for 
Cousin Will to be nice to Rita. Rita 
would have kept on going to dances in 
Academy “Hall,’” would have married 
Fiske Rayne. 


-— 
.Vew 


him across the table. 
Might she not even, as things had turned 
out for him, be 
though not, of course, wearing paradise 


She bent toward 


sitting here, now— 
feathers and a Jenny gown—might— 

Oh, she had a funny, shaken feeling! 
Was that perhaps the stirring of a tiny, 
tiny regret? She wondered re 
prehensibly if the ecstasy of eighteen 
still lay within her beneath her bright 
enamel. \Was there an emott sharp 
enough to 


even 


on 
hrough 


stab : 

“Your work is everything to you, isn’t 
it?” 
“Everything. And 
the happiest woman in 


said Rita. 
you, Rita, you’re 
New York.” 
She laughed faintly. 

“Oh. You've read about the Jovy 
Dance.” 

“T could hardly 
read that you're to dance it before a 
curtain painted .in tl 


green slopes with daisies, a slope headed 


oa 
heip it 


1e semblance of 


little, rolling, 


of course it is April, isn’t 


willows and 

April clouds 

it, Rita?” 
‘ec 


"KR S 10a, 


by young 


said Rita, va; 
satisfied 
“W Oh, vour husband’s. He 


C 





He commissioned an artist 
; rong. I see it’s 
> ought the curtain for the 
; Dance to be painted, Fiske? 
What's wrong with—April ?” 


“Perhaps l lit e opvious 

“But would be all rigl you 
the lighting, Fis} I want vou t 
Please.” 

“Sunshine, eh, for the daisy greet 

“No. For any sort of curtain you 
like. Dear old Aleck isn’t at all artistic 


th better at buying up bankrupt 
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railroads and making them yield divi- 
but 
You say how the drop 
should be painted, F 
Aleck can have it painted over. 
like to. 
Some | 


dends. He's wonderful, vou know, 
of course—— 
say. 


He'd 


, \" 
sKe. 1,ou 


Really.” 


eople she knew 


their table, but she tipped 
let her hat brim 


were passing 
her head to 
Fiske 
Rayne leaned across, silent a nunute. 

“What about he 
ing under moonlight and the blue shad- 
ows of spruces across it?” 

“Ah!” 

He was smiling. 

“But not painted on canvas, Rita. It 
should be an effect of light and shadow 
only. Not at all, you know, 
but ghosts.” 

“Don’t!” said Rita. 

“Rita, are you happy ?” 
suddenly, plainly sup- 
posing she was not, conjecturing that 
the 


shield her face. 


snow,” said, “shin- 


realities 


He demanded it 


conclusion of 


said R 


as ler story. 
“Happy :” ita. “How could I 


not be? I haven't a care in the world, 
Fiske Aleck gives me everything I 
want. 

He looked at the costly feathers 
rushing back along her hat brim, at the 


Jenny gown, at the absurd little beaded 
wallet Aleck kept so plump and tight 


with new. rustling bank notes. 
“Everything, Rita?” 
Everything? Eve Or only 


ryvthing ? 


little obvious things, little gewgaws and 
trinkets and tovs? 
> oan? -heel Conese aad te re 
Nitas cheeks burned and her eyes 
fell before Fiske’s. She looked at her 


wrist watch. 


“Gracious. we've staved! Won't you 
come to dinner some time, Fiske? Say 


Friday : 
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It was shortly 


new pict 


went 


n gathering 
fame announced unde 


ure of the otographed and 





beautiful Mrs. Aleck \Winecott. that the 
sé tting for the dance uld be planned 
for her by Fiske Ravne of ertain 
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chiffons 


her 
same 


that 
would the 
The dance itself, especially compose 
for Mrs. Winecott, was being taught | 
by its composer, Chevski. The papers 
just now bristled with Fiske 
name. to Rita. 
Fiske Rayne came to dinner. 


Broadway theater, 


be selected by artist. 


Rayne's 
Or so it seemed 
And 
Mita saw him and Aleck counterpoised. 
Aleck was fifty, gaunt and graying; 
Fiske Rayne was barely thirty, blond. 
stimulated with the electric current of 
applause. Both loved her. That Fiske 
did became immediately apparent. When 
he was near her the air seemed steeped 
with sympathy. ‘ 

Talk at dinner turned on the Joy 
Dance. 

Fiske Rayne was expansive about his 
idea for snow and shadows. That, he 
explained, had the value of contrast 
Real youth has nothing to lose and all 
to gain from a background of December 
\leck approved heartily and said after 
all it a mistake for people 
weren't artists to blunder in with t 


ideas. 


was who 


heir 
wasn't this a Christmas 
féte? What more charming for its very 
crown than night snow 
with Joy’s self dancing athwart them? 
\leck’s lean, almost leatherlvy face grew 
he bent the shaded 
candles and he let his plate of pompano 
untasted. 


Besides, 


and moonlit 


grave across 


as 


[FO away 


The illusion,” averred Fiske Rayne, 
‘could be almost perfect.” 
“And the Joy Dance,” 
very near our hearts. 
ious that it shall 


‘ 


\leck said, “is 
We are all anx- 
perfect 


be even 





Fiske 


exclaimed 
Jane >” 


“Tane!” 


“WW ho 


Rayne. 
le 





Laughter drew a silverv ring about 
Rita, like the circle games of childhood. 
jane is mv daughter,” said Rita 

I don’t wonder that startles you, Mr 
Rayne,” Aleck put in evenly, looking at 
Rita proudly. She felt him appraise her 
shining hair, her flawless neck, her 
st th, round arms. He had studied t 














preserve her girlhood whole. ‘She was 
a mother at twenty, Mr. Rayne,” he 
said very confidentially. It 

] 


apology. 


was almost 


leck was fatuous. He 


1 


ras 


l‘iske took to calling in the afternoons. 


> 


{ita stayed in for him, wasn’t at home 
to anybody else. His question persisted, 
threw a spell over her. She feared it, 
and yet she was always considering it. 

re you happy, Rita?” In secret she 
kept pressing down on her eighteen- 
year-old love as one does on a sensitive 
tooth to see if it hurts still. 

One afternoon he before a 
crumbling fire looking down at her. The 
walnut-beamed room and the dark, up- 
holstered furniture joined with Decem- 
ber and early twilight to create shadows. 
The sheen of Rita’s frock was effaced, 
blotted out. Rita felt small and white- 

eeked since the fire had crumbled; de- 
too, as she crouched dow 
ina wing chair. Fiske was 


stood 


Tense¢ less, 


going to ar- 
ulate the question again. It scared 
The happiest woman in New York, 
eh, Rita?” 
ile mocked the 
“Tiske,” 


cruel to 


sugary phrase. 
begged Rita, “why are you 
me?” 
He strode to her, plucked her out of 
chair, crushing her hands. Her 
small handkerchief fluttered to the floor. 
‘Why did you send for me that first 
Why did you make me take 
Why am I here now?” 
“The Joy Dance, the lighting— 
“The real reason, Rita, tell me the real 


the 


day, Rita? 


you to tea? 


reason.’ 
“T_don’t—know.” 
“Well, I do. You love me.” 
“Oh, do you think so? No, 


Fiske, 


no 


“—e, 

\nd so he compelled her. He kissed 
er. Ah, here it was, then, that super- 
lative emotion which could pierce 
through her bright enamel. She could 
not doubt now that she loved him. 
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sshoth of you watching me 
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Followed strange days, days hardly to 
be written of, days when flowers came 
to Rita with secret notes hidden among 
them, days flaming toward a poignance 
she had hardly dreamed was possible. 
Morning after morning she practiced the 
Joy and Chevski kissed her 
hands. 


Dance, 


“T did not know there was so much 
of feeling hidden in you, madame. No.” 

Then a rehearsal was arranged to take 
place in Fiske’s studio—he called it a 
shop—to try out his lighting. Chevski 
would come and Aleck, who had not seen 
the Joy Dance yet. Rita had been shop- 
ping and she got there first. 

“Ten minutes,” IT iske 
pleaded over the telephone. 
minutes,” 


Rayne had 
“Only ten 


He unbuttoned her fur coat. 
“Oh, Fiske, 
but I’m afraid. 


I’m afraid. It’s silly, 
The Joy Dance, with 
Aleck and— 
you.” 
He tossed 
in his arms. 


the coat aside and took her 


“Poor little Rita. 
He would have kissed her, but she cov- 
ered her face with “Poor 
Rita. This can’t 
to take you away. 
with this mummery. 
shan’t! 
now.” 

“Oh, no, Fiske! I couldn’t. I couldn’t 
go away before the Joy Dance. It’s 
been in all the papers. And everybody 
is expecting it.” 


Poor caged bird.” 
her hands. 
go on. I am going 
You shan’t go on 
It’s too hard. You 
I’m going to take you away— 


“Rita, you do love me?” 
“Oh, yes, yes!” she cried, huddling 
closer in the circle of his arms. 

“Then how can you put me off with 
inanities ?”” 

The féte, costing thousands to earn 
problematical hundreds for charity, did 
sound ridiculous under his clever analy- 
sis. 

She dropped her head for shame. 


“I’m a smallish person, I suppose, 
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Fiske. I—I—maybe you're mistaken in 
me. Little reasons matter a lot to me.” 

“But you love me. Is that a little 
reason ?” 

“Oh, a big one, Fiske. 
Enough to—to 
away with you.” 

He was determined to be patient. She 
could feel him striving for that above 


A terribly big 


one. make me run 


her bent head. He was almost hus- 
bandly. She twisted a button on his 
coat and listened as he talked. He 


placed side by side their love and the 
now ridiculous orphans’ féte, challenged 
her to choose. 

“But the dance,” faltered Rita. 
“Even if the féte is silly, there’s the Joy 
Dance. You see, it means something. 
You said yourself it did. Don’t you re- 
member, Fiske, when you told me the 
difference between being gay and being 
happy really? You ought to want me 
to dance to show you how happy I am. 
—now. You ig 

“Well, I don't,” “Rita, 
look at me. What is your real reason 
for wanting to do that foolli 
Not charity, Rita, not me.” 

“Aleck,” whispered Rita at last. 
wants me to dance it. I don’t 
disappointing Aleck.” 

Of course she She was 
going to hurt Aleck overwhelmingly 
when she left him, Fiske reminded her. 

“Yes,” said Rita, “but that’s just it, 
Fiske. That’s why I want to do the 
little things he wants. Don’t you see, 
really? It’s only a week, now. I'll be 
all yours, after a week. Just let me 
do this dance that Aleck wants so.” 

He yielded. He really had to. She 
was quite immovable in her folly. He 
told her his plans then. He was going 
to take her South on the night of the 
féte. That very night, as soon as Rita 
had danced, they’d take a train for the 
South, for and fragrant 
pines and days on end with kisses like 
this and this and this. 

“Yes, Fiske, yes.” 


he declared. 


sh dance? 


“He 
like 


was absurd. 


warm 


seas 
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“You want it as much as I do, Rita? 


You're sure, unalterably, unshakably 
sure?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

The bell rang then. She started. 


But it was only Monsieur Chevski. He 
was dapper and plump, bending at the 
waist, chirruping pleasantries. Sud- 
denly, looking hard at Rita, he broke 
off. 

“Ts madame herself to-day? Her hap- 
piest self?” 

“Of course.” 

But she was a little shaken by the ar- 
gument with Fiske. Why, it had almost 
been a quarrel. 

“Yes? We must be sure. We must 
not go haltingly to the little dance of 
joy.” 

Aleck heard him. Aleck was 
Aleck forgot the detail of 


just 
coming in. 
How astonish- 


looked! 


greeting. He frowned. 
ingly middle-aged he 

“What's this? 
Has anything happened to annoy you? 
I told them not to tell you 
was leaving.” 

“And they didn’t,” said 
quite well, Aleck. Nothing 


wrong.” 


\ren’t you well, Rita? 
Jane’s nurse 


Rita. “I’m 
has gone 


He put his hands on her shoulders 

“You didn’t shop too long?” 

“No. Oh, well, perhaps I did. 
was a particular sort of hat I wanted, 
and isn’t it funny, with all the shops 
there are, how one can look and look 
and the shop people be quite patient, and 
yet . 

Her voice had a high, unnatural pitch 
even to her own ears, and that rush of 
words could not convince. She knew 
that they were all studying her, Chevski 
and Aleck as well as Fiske Rayne 

“You’re tired,” Aleck 
“You'd better go home now. 
have this rehearsal to-morrow.” 

“Oh, Please don't talk about 
it. Il want to dance now. I want to go 
through with it.” 


There 


finally. 
You can 


said 


no, no, 
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“Go through with it!” Aleck echoed 
her. 

It was an unfortunate phrase. She 
saw that too late. He looked quite gray 
and old. And his glance implored her: 
Isn't it a dance of joy, Rita? 

“Where may I change my clothes, 
please, Fiske?” Rita asked, to end the 
painful moment. 

When she came out in her wispish 
chiffons Chevski was at the 
piano, Fiske was twitching down the last 
window shade, and Aleck she couldn’t 
see at all because the shop was a place of 
darkness. 

“Ready, Mrs. Winecott ?” 

“Ready.” 


smoke 


Light began to stir silverly across a 
and the carpet. Music 
The silver light along the car- 
pet was marked with the blue shadows 
of spruces. And in a moment she was 


screen Canvas 


sounded. 


dancing 
rhe first movement of the music was 
a little rocking melody that set her feet 
weaving, Light lay over her, 
ling her sight so that she was in a 
world by herself. There was a little 
sound It came from the 
machine Fiske manipulated. Weaving, 
weaving. How airy her feet seemed, 
as though she danced down a moonbeam. 
There is a difference 
gay and being happy. 
sayvety isa sort of enamel, but happiness 
tabs through. Now the music flooded 
ip, and Rita leaped with it. 
Light 


weaving. 


ve 


crackling 


Che Joy Dance. 


tween being 


Glorious, 
veiled her. 
eyes that 
Her limbs 


flaming 
Was beautiful to the 

itched her? All of her? 
when she leaped ? 


measures. 
she 


Some one was coming into the studio, 
the shop. Out beyond the veil of 
ht-sounded subdued voices and tip- 
There was a little lull in 
reminiscent of 


steps. 
k 


the music, the gentle, 
Weaving, weaving. A 
only, and then would 


king prelude. 


tew bars beauty 


again flame skyward, like a spark blown 
upon - 
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” 


“Hasn't Rita the loveliest hair! 
Jane! Why had they brought Jane 
to watch Rita dance? Oh, why? But 
her feet kept time to the music, weaving, 
weaving. Now the flaming measures 
again and the leap to follow skyward. 
Sut Rita couldn’t leap. She ran instead. 
The music broke off querulously and 


Chevski started up, scolding. Lights. 
Somebody turn on the lights. They 
have let madame tire herself. The so- 


happy madame. 

“If she is tired, it’s the dancing les- 
sons that have done it,” said Aleck’s 
grave voice indignantly. He put his 
hand on Rita’s shoulder. The lights 
came on. “What else could she be tired 
of?” 

Oh, that merciless moonlight Fiske 
had made. It hid the eyes that watched 
Rita while it flooded her with brilliance, 
stripping her very soul naked to their 
gaze. 

“It was the light that made me nerv- 
ous,” said Rita. “I’m not tired. The 
light blinded me. I’m all right now. 
L’ll finish.” 

They all protested, but she would do 
it. 

“Then 
stipulated. 
—joyfully.” 

So the ceiling lights stayéd on. Rita, 
in her smoky chiffons, tripped back to 
the canvas carpet and faced them all. 
Noweshe could see the eyes that watched 
her. Aleck’s smoldered under a 
wildered frown as he stood with folded 
arms. liske Rayne’s were tender, com- 
miserating. Poor Rita, he seemed to be 
saying, poor caged bird. 


no painful lighting,” Aleck 


“Il want to see you dance 


be- 


Chevski’s gaze 
exhorted excellence across his shoulder. 
The bottom of his coat shook and trem- 
bled 


sought by 


back of the piano bench as he 
his playing to infuse confi- 
dence in Rita, poised and ready. He 
nodded to her, a gay, 
He curved his lips. 


curved hers. 


persuasive nod. 
Obediently Rita 
The Joy 
Then Chevski’s nodding head 


The Joy Dance. 
Dance. 
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took a specific direction. He delayed 
the weaving measures to show Rita little 
Jane. 

“Eyes, too,” he said, above the inter- 
polated chords of music. “Smile with 
the eyes like the wee mademoiselle.” 

She began weaving, weaving while 
she looked at Jane. The stodgy little 
thing sat on a high-up chair, fat legs 
stuck out straight before her, round face 
framed in a scrap of a bonnet with rose- 
buds around it. 

“Joy in the eyes, madame,” insisted 
Chevski. 

Rita almost laughed, throwing herself 


upon the lilting melody. Jane was 
funny. Sitting as tight and still as a 


little carven idol, yet she so rejoiced in 
the adventure of coming to see Rita 
dance that her eyes were stars. 
“Moonlight!” called Rita. “Yes, yes. 
I want it.” 
The magic nimbus fell over her and 
she leaped skyward. 


Aleck knocked while Rita was dress- 
ing for dinner that evening. Rita sent 
her maid away, but he wouldn’t sit down. 
He just came to stand near Rita and 
look down at her as she sat before her 
dressing table. She was wrapped about 
in a filmy thing she knew he loved and 
her hair flowed in bright waves down 
her shoulders. Aleck came around in 
front-of her, against the wall 
where the simulated candles shone up 
his face, fantastically throwing the 
shadows of his high cheek bones up over 
his eyes. He was gaunt and leathern. 
His long, muscular fingers clenched and 
unclenched as he talked. 

“Rita,” said Aleck, “I’ve told you 
often enough that I want your happiness 
more than anything else on earth, but I 
wonder if you know how utterly I 
mean it.” 

“But I do,” said Rita. “I do know. 
Don’t you give me everything I want:” 

She tied knots in the 
that formed the rope about her 


stood 


twisted ribbons 
waist, 
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pastel ribbons, like a plaited rainbow, to 
rope in her chiffons. What 
pretty things one can buy! 

“Everything you want, Ritar” There 
was a little enamel clock just in front of 
her. The hands were going toward 
seven-thirty. Rayne would be 
here after a little. He was coming to 
dinner. Would she see him alone? 
Would he catch her to him, blow the 
spark of her into flame? “I want 
nothing of life,” said Aleck, “but the 
means to do that: to give you everything 
—anything it will take to make you 
happy.” Rita tied another knot in the 
roped ribbons. “Do understand, 
Rita, anything =” 

She nodded, but she couldn’t look up 
at him. 

“Oh—Aleck!” she faltered. 

Then he caught her up and kissed her. 
It was quite sudden and unlike Aleck. 
His fingers left smarting prints in her 
arms and her cheek felt crushed and 
crumpled. She pressed her palm 
against it when he was gone. 

The days before Christmas were a 
tempestuous time. Rita danced the Joy 
Dance every morning, sometimes with 
such excellence that Monsieur Chevski 
would bounce up from the last chords 
to cover her hands with kisses and some- 
times so haltingly that the poor man 
could only tear his hair and rage at her. 
Rita developed a profound abhorrencé 
for the long, balanced movement at the 
beginning of the Joy Dance. It was 
dull. It was flat. It disciplined her to 
such restraint that she had difficulty in 
achieving the part of the dance which 
she conceived as flamelike. She declared 
Chevski must curtail the weaving meas- 
ures a lot, if he would not change them 
altogether. He was obstinate and that 
made her shrewish. 

“Bah!” he cried at her. 
madame wish, art or 
would be a crazy, whirling dervish, 
more. I won’t hear to it. I will not 


orchid 


' iske 


you 


“What does 


madness? She 


ebase the theme. , madame, is not 














wildness, unbridled passion. It has its 
moments of abandon, but it has, too, 
ntentment, the ecstasy of serenity.” 

‘That movement paralyzes my mus- 
cles, 1 tell you,” Rita scolded. 

She even quarreled with Fiske Rayne 
ind would not, under the  tenderest 
suasion, consent to dance in moonlit 
snow. 

“I liked your forest in ‘The Foibles,’ 
but I don’t like that staring snow and 
the cold blue shadows across it. They 
chill me. I feel stiff, like a corpse, try- 
ing to dance in that light. I want blow- 
ing leaf shadows and the warm feeling 
of sunlight striking in.” 

It was 


= 


easy to get her way with 
lviske, 

\leck, by some perverse twist, no 
longer delighted in the Joy Dance. He 
yrew to look on it as an ordeal for her. 
His aversion consequently mounted with 
the days 

“T don’t like your doing it when you 
don’t really rejoice in it, Rita. A dance 
of joy ought to be effortless, not a mat- 
ter for fatiguing lessons and rehearsals.” 

“No art is effortless, Aleck.”’ 

But what an irony that her painful 
determination not to disappoint him 
should be barren, after all! 

Then, on the last day, Aleck caught 
Rita on, the wing and bore her away to 
the library. He loosened her coat. 

“But I’m in the maddest rush, Aleck. 
I’ve got to go to Chevski, and then 
we're all meeting for general rehearsal, 
and Fiske is having trouble with the 
new lighting——” 

“Listen, Rita. You have to take a 
moment to listen to me.” He held her 
elbows in a vise. “Won't you tell me 
what it is that’s troubling you? What 

u want? To-morrow is Christmas 
ve, Rita. Tell me what you want. Let 
me make some wish come true for your 
Christmas present.” And then he began 
all over again about her dancing when 
he didn’t really want to. People are 
constructed differently. Some are thick- 

8—Ains. 
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skinned and they can go through all 
sorts of ordeals and be none the worse, 
but Rita wasn’t like that, little Rita. 
She was meant to be cherished, to be 
shielded, to be saved from unpleasant- 
ness. “Let me call up Monsieur Chev- 
ski, Rita. He can put in a substitute, 
some professional.” 

“No, Aleck. No, dear. 
now.” 

The morning slipped by like a dream. 
Rita danced at general rehearsal. Hands 
clapped. And Claudia Withers came 
around afterward to whisper to her. 

“What has come over you, child, that 
you can dance like that? Is it the magic 
lighting by Fiske Rayne, Rita?” 

And right after that Fiske showed 
her two long green tickets, 

All afternoon Rita shopped. 
was silly. 


It’s—too late 


That 
Rita, who had the courage to 
fly with the man she loved, could not 
refrain from buying Christmas presents 
for Aleck and Jane. Golf bag and clubs, 
cuff links, cravats, and foolishly expen- 
sive doll furniture, a whole playhouse 
with plumbing and light fixtures and 
family, too. Fiske would laugh at her 
when she told him that, laugh at her te- 
nacious concern with littleness. She 
laughed a little herself, a rueful laugh 
that was part Snow flicked her 
cheeks as she shouldered her way 
through the mob that choked the pave- 
ments. She was crowded against an 
art dealer’s window. It displayed a sin- 
gle painting, a small Maxfield Parrish, 
a study in distilled starlight. She must 
have that for Fiske! She loved him. 
Ah, how she loved him! 
At last it was evening. 


sob. 


Rita dined 
from a tray in her room and then lay 
back and tried to relax under her warm, 
light covers. She had already had her 
bath and massage, and the whole sur- 
face of her body tingled. Fiske had 
planned everything, even the annoying 
details. Rita had done as Fiske had 
said. She had told Aleck he should go 
on ahead because she wanted him to be 
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in his seat. Fiske would bring her. The 
real reason for that was her bag. Of 
course there must be no questions about 
Rita’s bag. Fiske was going to put it in 
It could stay there during the 
fete, you see. Immediately after the Joy 


his car. 


Dance, while the féte was still going on, 
she would steal out to him. 

The air in Rita’s room smelled of 
violets, Fiske’s violets. “For Rita,” the 
card had said, “whose feet are on the 
path to joy.” 

The maid moved softly about the 
room. She was laying out Rita’s things, 
her wispish chiffons, her warmest coat. 
Aleck came to the door. He.asked Es- 
telle if Rita was asleep. Estelle turned 
and looked. 

“Yes, sir. Just this moment.” 

They spoke in whispers. Aleck’s deep, 
indistinguishable; Estelle’s high-pitched, 
easily heard. Then the door closed. 
Rita peeped under her lids. Estelle was 
She would let Rita have her 
nap out. Rita swung her feet to the 
floor, felt for her slippers. Then she 
stole over and turned the key. She 
found her bag and packed it. She set 
it by the chair where. Estelle had laid 
her wraps out. She unlocked the door 
then and lay down again. Her flesh 
tingled and her heart hammered while 
her body lay still and warm, pretending 
serenity. 

But how like pain bliss is. It stabs 
so. She flung herself about under the 
Happy? Fiske would make her 
Did she not flame into ecstasy 
What was it Chevski 
said about contentment? But never mind 
that. Who at | 


four wants to be 
merely contented. 


gone, too. 


covers, 
happy. 
at his very touch? 


twenty- 
Even Aleck said he 
wanted her to be happy at any cost. but 


fancy dancing of spontaneity without 
practicing! How stupid an idea that 
was. Poor Aleck. So Rita couldn't 
hear unpleasantness? Oh, yes, she 
could. Rita was capable of more than 
Aleck dreamed. Wasn't that the whole 


with Aleck, that he never asked 


trouble 
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of her that she be heroic ? 


She who had 
courage and the power to love greatly. 
waked her to 
discontent with childishness, challenged 


Fiske knew. Fiske had 
her to be a woman. 
body would know. 
already. 


‘To-morrow every- 
Claudia suspected 
“Lighting by Fiske 
eh, Rita?” Rita tossed. That was only 
a barb. Claudia was—only Claudia. 

Estelle came back. Then Aleck was 
at the door again, whispering. 

“She wanted me to go on so as to be 
sure to be in my 


Rayne, 


seat when she comes 
on. Mr. Rayne will wait for her. Be 
sure to wrap her up warmly. 
ing hard. See that her boots are warmed 
for her, Estelle.” Rita sat up on 
edge of the bed, hair tumbling over her 
shoulders. Aleck came to set a cool 
kiss on her forehead. “I was afraid of 
disturbing you. Be sure to wrap up.” 

“I heard,” Rita. “I wasn't 
asleep.” 

“There’s no hurry,” Aleck charged 
“You needn’t start for half an hour.” 

Estelle brushed Rita’s hair and bound 
it back with a narrow, green ribbon, tied 
about her forehead, ends floating down 
behind. 
head the chiffons, faintly pink chiffons 
Rita was glad she had put aside those 
gray ones and had made Fiske change 
the cold moonlight. Little things mat 
tered to Rita. She that 
kind of person. Fiske was waiting fot 


It’s snow- 


the 


said 


Then she slipped over Rita’s 


frankly 


was 


her. He was doubtless watching the 
clock, hoping for ten minutes with 
her. Her heartbeats quickened. How 
still the house was! 

“Estelle, what is that sound? It’s 
at the door. See, Fstelle.” 

It was Jane Crying. But why 
wasn't the child in bed? Why was she 


allowed to creep about tl e ] ouse at such 
an hour? 
“The 


after her,” said 


1 


maid was to look 


léstelle. 
ond-floor maid quarreled with the house- 


] 


Rita called Jane to her. 


second-floor 
“But the s¢ 
keeper an 
She knew 














about dealing with the child. She 
had such competent nurses. 

“| suppose you're sleepy.” 

lane shook her head, lifting great, wet 

es to look at Rita. 

‘Then you mustn’t cry,” said Rita. 
‘You must let Estelle put you to bed 

d be a good, happy little girl. To- 
morrow is Christmas Eve, Jane, and 
Santa Claus won't love you if you cry,” 
she ended fatuously. 

She felt inadequate. She bent and 
kissed Jane gingerly because of shell- 
pink chiffons and Jane’s not-too-clean 
face, all tear-tracked. Jane suddenly 
clutched her. 

“IT want to go. I want to go to see 
Rita dance.” 

Fancy it. Rita clung to like that! 
ie was stuck as fast as a caterpillar 
leaf. There was no dis- 

lging her except by force. Rita looked 

Estelle in despair. Oh, well. 

‘Pop her in my tub, Estelle. No, I 

i. You get her clothes. We'll have 
to hurry. I'll need a margin of time 


pun to a 


ow, so I can turn Jane over to Mr. 
Winecott before I dance.” 


Fancy having to bathe her! Fancy 
uch a crisis of pettiness—to-night! 
stelle brought back, with a trifle of 


vhite underslip for Jane, a message for 
Rita 
Mr. says he doesn’t like 
hurry you, but he thinks you'd better 
start at It’s snowing and the 
Streets 
“Thank you, Estelle. Please finish 
ne. I'll put on my wraps myself.” 
“I couldn’t find a dress for her.” 
That 


Aba 


Rayne 


once, 


was ridiculous. ‘Patience came 
“T’ll get it myself.” 
She hurried up to the nursery, the 
om with the epic frieze of the elephant 
insatiable curiosity and white-en- 
eled furniture with garlands of flow- 
rs. Rita jerked the drawers out, one 
after another, opened the miniature 
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wardrobe. Estelle and a half-clad Jane 
joined in the search. It was absurd. 

“But it’s impossible she hasn't one!” 
cried Rita. 

A great deal of money had been spent 
first and last on all these handmade 
things for Jane. She had an almost 
endless number of little frocks, heaping 
higher and higher on the floor, but they 
were in shocking disarray, crumpled 
frocks, dirty frocks, torn frocks, but not 
one clean, whole frock. 

Mr. Rayne sent word up again that 
they must go. The reason for delay 
seemed too silly to have reported to him. 
One of those littlenesses Fiske hated. 

“Tell him I’m coming,” said Rita. 

Then the telephone rang. It was the 
eminent lady whose féte was momently 
drawing nearer its crowning glory, the 
Joy Dance. 

“Tell her I’m coming,” said Rita. 
“Estelle, get me a needle and thread.” 

Mr. Rayne sent to know if he might 
come up to speak to Mrs. Winecott. But 
Rita knew exactly what he would say: 
“You don’t realize, Rita. 
don’t realize. 


You simply 
To be late under the cir- 
cumstances, to have every one asking 
questions, to have Aleck aroused!” 
Fiske would say it all, looking so dear 
and reproachful, and Rita would hate 
so to explain. 

“No, he must not come up. Please 
say to Mr. Rayne that I’ll be down in 
five minutes, or ten—just a /ittle while.” 

Rita, in pink chiffons, sat down on the 
floor and threaded her needle. She per- 
formed awkwardly this last rite for her 
daughter. It was almost a first rite, 
too. 

“Rita!” 

That was Fiske at the door 
his watch in his hand and he 
deadly serious. 

“But, Fiske, dear. It’s only a minute. 
Just two rents in Jane’s frock. I’ve 
mended one already. One more little 
minute, Fiske. I wouldn’t—I wouldn't 
be really late for anything!” 


He held 


was so 
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“Estelle, get Mrs. Winecott’s wraps. 
Rita, how can you?” 
“But, my dear, | 
you know I couldn't fail you now?” 
slammed below. [eet came 
stumbling up the stairs, down the hall. 
There was Aleck, too, lurching, white- 
lipped. Why must Aleck look as if he 
had an unnamable vision? The 
two men faced each other. Rita, still 
on the floor, grew taut. 

“Rita,” stammered Aleck, “I sat there 
waiting. They kept coming to tell me 


-why, Fiske, don’t 


| Joors 


seen 


you hadn’t come. I thought—I was 
afraid——” 
It all depended on Rita now. Some 


dreadful thing was going to happen un- 
less she could restore commonplaceness. 
Aleck knew. Aleck knew! Estelle was 
bringing Rita’s things. Aleck was look- 
ing at the travelin 

fell coolly, talking of lit- 
tle things \leck must go back to the 
féte and take Jane. Sthie was glad he 
had come. It made the disposal of Jane 
simple. Fiske and Rita, you see, must 
go to the side-street entrance. Aleck 
and Jane must hurry to be in their seats 
by the time Rita should come on. They 
must all hurry. It was late. Rita had 
foolishly stopped to mend Jane’s frock. 
The worry was fading from Fiske’s face 
as Rita talked. 

“There, Jane,” she said at last. “There 
it is, child, mended abominably, but at 
least a frock, and you are going to see 
the Joy Dance.” 

“You want me to go without you?” 
said Aleck. 

His voice was old and flat. The tense 
ness went out of him. His arms dropped 
queerly as he Fiske 


g bag. 


Rita’s voice 


turned 


away. 
™~, 


2 —\, 
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took Rita’s coat from Estelle and came 
toward her with it. He looked shaken, 
but he was trying to smile. 

Then an odd thing happened. Such 
a little thing. Rita was the only one who 
really noticed it. Jane caught up the 
frock that meant she was truly going. 
She gave a gurgle of delight and poised 
on her stubby, slippered toes exactly as 
she had seen Rita do to begin the Joy 
Dance. Her feet went weaving, weav- 
ing. She even tried that flaming leap. 
Of course she failed ludicrously, tum- 
bled, laughing and rolling+ into Rita’s 
pink chiffons. 

“Wait, Aleck!” 

The cry was torn from Rita’s throat. 

“Rita!” Fiske warned, bending to help 
her up. “Rita!” 

But her arms closed on Jane, clung 
with the tenacity of a caterpillar spun 
to a leaf. 

“Please, Fiske. You go on ahead. 
You tell 
now. Chevski 


She 


them we’re coming, starting 
morsel of 
( Yh, 


Please, 


can 
delay.” couldn’t look at him. 
she couldn’t. She loved him, 
Fiske.” She set Jane on her feet, put 
the frock on her, buttoned it. Rita 
could not meet Fiske’s eyes even when 
he lifted her and made her put her arms 
in the coat he held. “Now, Jane’s coat, 
Estelle. And only my scarf and boots, 
please, not—not the bag. I shan’t need 
an” 

“Rita!” begged Fiske, very low 

Then she did look at 
him, to fail him after all! 

“Jane’s so—little!”’ she whispered, in- 
adequate still. “Wait, Aleck, wait for 


Jane and me.’ 


cover a 


” 


him. Loving 
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By Temple Bailey 


\uthor of “T 


RANCESCA always comes to me 
two weeks before Christmas. 


The rest of the family follow 
on Christmas Day, but as Francesca is 
my namesake I have always claimed 
those holiday weeks since the time when 
she was a little girl and we went shop- 
ping for dolls. 

It seems perfectly natural that the 
Christmas celebration should take place 
at my house. It is an old red-brick man- 
sion in Georgetown. My grandfather 
bought it when he secretary of 
state and I, the only unmarried daugh- 
ter of my parents, am the last one left 
beneath its roof. My sisters have all 
married well. My one brother, Fran- 
father, has been fairly success- 


was 


esca s 
ful. His means are adequate, but not 
affluent. I have money enough and to 
spare, and what I leave behind will go to 
She is twenty-four, lovely 
in a slim, modern, boyish fashion, and 
It is 


l'rancesca. 


has had two years overseas. 


se two years abroad, I think, which 
ut her loose from old traditions. 


rhe Trumpeter Swan,” “The Gay Cockade,” etc. 


I have tried to keep up the ancient 
Christmas customs and my old servants 
have helped me. We have the family 
silver and the family china and the 
feast has never varied—from Maryland 
oyster served from a priceless 
tureen, to plum _ pudding, 
borne aloft, blazing with brandy. 

Until last year—and it was Fran- 
who away from my 
sails for new 


stew, 
porcelain 


cesca swept me 
moorings and set my 
horizons. 

“Dear Aunt Fran, don’t have plum 
pudding.” 

“My dear, why not?” 

“Nobody does. And Dad’s on a re- 
ducing diet.” 

“But we have always had plum pud 
ding, Francesca.” 

“And as a family you have always 
been fat. It’s time you reformed.” 

She flung it off frankly, and without 
the slightest thought of offending. And 
I knew that what she said was true. We 
are a race of epicures—the Chesapeake 
and the Eastern counties have yielded 
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largess, we have dined sumptuously al- 
ways and wined, and have accepted the 
resulting physical disabilities in a sport- 
ing spirit. 

“But to leave out plum pudding— 
it would be ‘Hamlet’ without the Dane. 
We might have mince pies ?” 

“No, Aunt Fran. Dad mustn’t. Nor 
Mother. She is cutting out pastry, and 
you should see her lovely waistline.” 

The dinner menu, subject to Fran- 
cesca’s attenuations, was shown to my 
old Agnes, who has cooked Christmas 
dinners in our family for forty years. 
It began with caviar and ended with an 
ice, and in between was a salad, a frozen 
punch, a green vegetable as a separate 
course. Roast turkey was left to us, 
but practically nothing else. Scalloped 
oysters, baked ham, chicken pie, grilled 
sweet potatoes, spiced peaches—all were 
in the discard. 

“How did we ever eat such things?” 
Francesca demanded. “It sounds like 
a page from Pepys.” 

Agnes had, however, arguments for 
the defense. 

“Just because she wants to keep thin! 
Your grandmother would turn in her 
grave.” 

But the dinner was not the only thing. 
Francesa had her own about 
Christmas Eve. 

“Why not a dance instead of a tree? 
Everybody dances now, Aunt Fran. 
You should see Dad and Mother.” 

I had Dad and Mother, and I 
was not sure that I enjoyed it. Danc- 
ing belongs to the grace of youth, to 
he expression of a free spirit. My 
other, Archibald, and his wife, Ethel, 
might spin like teetotums, or jazz with 
the best of them, but they would always 


ideas 


seen 


t 
t 
1 
I 


a certain illustration in 
Francesca’s “Mother Goose Book’’—of 


plump little Peter and his pumpkin part- 


me of 


. . 1 
renund 


ner. 

We had always had our tree in the 
ballroom at the back of the house, and 
I hated to give it up. 
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“But what shall we do about the pres- 
ents, ran?” 

Francesca sat on the arm of my chair 
and swung her feet. 
my feet like that, with slim skirts show- 
ing a length of silvery, silken hose. 

“That’s another thing, Aunt Fran. 
Why load up with a lot of useless 
things? There aren’t any children in the 
family now. We are just betwixt and 
between. Let’s make it easy and give 
em checks.” 

“But, Francesca—— 

“Darling, we'd all much rather. Any- 
how, there’s only one thing I want.” 

“What is it?” 

“An evening wrap with a sable collar. 
It will cost a lot and my allowance 
won't stretch to it. I thought if every- 
body would give me money I might 
get it.” 

“Oh, well,” I conceded reluctantly. 
“But checks take all of the romance out 
of it.” 

“Romance is mid-Victorian, darling.” 

“T wonder what Philip would say to 
that?” 

“Philip, oh, he hasn't anything to do 
with it.” 

I stared at her. 

“What do you mean, Francesca?” 

She stood up, looking more than ever 
boyish with that defiant swing of her 
body. 

“Oh, well, I’m not going to marry 
him. I’m not a suitable wife for him 
with my bobbed hair ’n’ everything!” 
The sweep of her arm seemed to include 


I had never swung 


those silvery, silken hose, the straight, 
gray velvet frock with its swinging gir- 
dle, the low square that her 
white throat. “You can’t quite think 
of a minister’s wife with bobbed hair, 


showed 


can you?” 
“You can let 
“T couldn’t | 

could I? 

a bobbed-hair mind, 


it grow long.” 
et my ideas grow long, 
[ think I shall always have 


\unt \nd 
so I am not going to marry Philip.” 


ran 


“But he wants you.” 
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course. Most men want the 

That’s why there are so many 
inhappy marriages. Philip’s wife ought 
to register niceness and loveliness, and 
‘ ave a conservative taste in clothes. But 
e won't look at anything conservative. 
what I say is this: if men want 
ld-fashioned girls, why don’t they pur- 
sue them?” 

“I don’t think it is your clothes Philip 
ares about. He has always loved you, 
Francesca.” 

“He’s a dear and a darling,’ she 
agreed, “but I don’t want to marry him.” 

“Why not?” 

“He hasn't enough money.” 

ssed it shamelessly. 

‘But, my dear, when I die you'll have 

mething of your own.” 

She laughed and blew a kiss from the 
tips of her fingers. 

“But I don’t want you to die, and I 

want money—lots of it.” 

“In my day we wanted love.” 





“Of 


moon 


4 


And 


She con- 


Did you? You think that now. But 
} didn’t know yourselves. Most of 
uu married money, or you didn’t marry 


1” 
it was so true that I could not meet 

candid gaze. I had been engaged 
Philip Coleman’s father, and because 
was a poor clergyman my family had 


jected, and I had not dared to go 
inst them. 

But Francesca would have dared. She 
ired do anything to get what she 


nted. And just at this moment she 
vanted money and all that it meant—a 
limousine and a touring car, a town 
house and a country house, a yacht and 

hox at the opera. And the man who 
uld give her these was Eldridge 


t 





he had met him in France and after 
war he had come to Washington. 
ey had kept up a rather stimulating 
rrespondence, and from the moment 
her arrival in the capital he had show- 

] with attentions; he sent cart- 
flowers; he took her every- 






1er 






Ss Oo! 
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where. I offered my services as chap- 
eron, but was informed that chaperon- 
age, in the old sense, had died with the 
war. 

“We found,” Francesca elucidated, 
“that we could do without our mothers 
and our cousins and our aunts. I shall 
be glad to have you when you want to 
go, but I don’t need you.” 

Yet with all of Eldridge Grant’s at- 
tentiveness I became aware as the days 
went on that he had not asked Francesca 
to marry him. His pursuit was avid, 
but it seemed to me that he did not care 
to end it by the commonplaceness of 
matrimony. It was the butterfly’s flight 
from flower to flower. He enjoyed the 
sweets of the moment. 

It was Philip Coleman who said to 
me: 

“Is Francesca going to marry him?” 
“No,” I told him. 

“Why not?” 

“She isn’t in love with him.” 

His back was turned to me, a square, 
broad-shouldered back. He was looking 
out into the snowy street, lighted spec- 
trally by the moon on that windy night. 

“What difference does that make? 
Women don’t marry for love as they did 
in the old days.” 

Had they married in the old days for 
love? I had been put to the test and 
had failed. My Philip had been called 
to a little church in the West. They 
had told me of the hardships I should 
have to endure, and the loneliness. So 
I had let him go alone and in due time 
he had married. 

And now young Philip was telling me 
of his mother. 

“She married Dad because she wanted 
to share everything. She told me once 
that she would have tramped the road 
with him. You should have seen her 
flame as she said it.” 

And I no longer flamed. I had sat 
in my fine old house with my fine be- 
longings about me and had thought 
of things to eat-and things to wear and 
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now and then of my dead romance. 
Well, at least I had married nobody 
else. 

But Philip was saying: 

“Nothing is as it used to be. Our 
souls are dead.” 

“Do you really think that, Philip?’ 

He turned from the window, and his 
like a bell—the voice that, 
rich and round, called men into his little 
church and held them there. 

“T don’t think it, Aunt Fran. I was 
a fool to say it. Time and space have 
nothing to do with the souls of men.” 

It was on the wave of that resounding 
phrase that Francesca swept into the 
room. 

“How dark it is, Aunt Fran. Is 
Philip practicing his Sunday sermon? I 
heard his voice.” 

Philip reached for the chain of the 
lamp and the light flared. 

“We were talking about your soul, 
Francesca.” He was smiling down at 
her, illuminated by the happiness of this 


voice rang 


moment with her. 
“My soul? What were you saying 


about it! 

“We didn’t hav. time to say much, 
but’—his hands rested lightly on her 
shoulders—“if I should let myself go, I 
could be eloquent.” 

She shook off his hands and sat down. 
“You couldn't say nice things about 
it, so you’d better let it alone. I told 
Aunt Fran that I had a_ bobbed-hair 
mind and I am very sure that the wings 
of my soul are clipped.” 

There was a depressed note in her 
voice, and I saw Philip glance at me 
sharply. She had not taken off her hat 
or coat, and she sat staring into the fire 
as if she had forgotten us. She had 
been to the matinée with Eldridge Grant, 
and usually when she came home she 


was radiant with excitement and satis- 


faction. 

That night she came to my room and 
asked me, with an air of embarrassment 
which sat strangely upon her, if I would 


Ainslee’s 





let her have the money for her coat be- 
fore 
I was in bed with my 


Christmas. 
feet on a hot 
water bottle and my hair in kid curlers. 


[ have never acquired the art of grow- 


ing old gracefully. There are women 
who, at fifty-five, are charming in neg- 
ligee. [I am not one of them, yet as I 


looked at Francesa, in straight and flow- 
ing blue, with her bobbed hair like an 
aureole, | saw myself at her age, with 
shining curls and blue robe, and felt a 
pang for the youth I had lost. 

“T can let you have the money, of 
course,” I told her. “But, my dear, 
don’t you think it will take the edge off 
of things to have your present before 
Christmas °” 

“Oh, Christmas!’ She flung out her 
hands. “‘What difference does it make, 


so that I have the coat? 


difference t 
1 
i 


It made a great deal of 
me. Across the dullness of 
came, each year, this season of holiday 
I planned for it, even in sum- 


my life 
making 
mer, and here was Francesca setting it 
aside as negligible and unimportant. 
I made 
“Francesca,” | 
you want that coat now?” 
She hesitated, then flung out: 
“Oh, I need it, Aunt Fran, when I go 
out with Eldridge Grant. I am not half 
as smart as of the other ‘i 
“Tf he loves you, he won't care what 


a last stand 


demanded, “why do 


girls 


some 
you have on.” 

“That’s all you know 
Aunt Fran.” She sat down in the chait 
in front of my little dressing table and 
began to brush her hair. “Men like Eld- 
ridge care about clothes. Do you think 
he’d look at me for a moment, if I were 
a frump?” 

“And yet, you'll marry him?” 

“Oh, ves, if he asks me rs 


about men, 


I gasped at her frankness. 

“But, Francesca——” 

“Oh, I In your day, Aunt 
Fran, a girl never admitted that she 
wanted to marry a man unless he wanted 


know. 
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to marry her. Of course she did want 
m, but she'd rather have died than 
tell the truth about it. And I never lie, 
ou know that. And Eldridge hasn’t 
asked me. It’s a game and—and I en- 


}OV It 


. The cloak is just a move in the 
vame, like chess. 


I saw the one | want 
turquoise and silver bro- 
ade. Can’t you just see me in it?” 

She was smilmg at herself in the mir- 


a window 


“Francesca,” I said severely, “I can’t 
believe you are as vain as you say you 
are.” 

“Tam not any vainer than you were 
at my age, only I see myself as I am, 
ind say things out loud.” 

“You say things that I didn’t even 
think.” 

“No. You were trained not to think. 
lsut you decked yourself just the same 
for your lovers.” 

| think we were as near quarreling as 
we had ever been. Yet her fearlessness 
had in it an element of attraction for 
me. She would not lower her standard 

f plain speaking, even to conciliate me, 

ho could withhold so much from her. 

Well, I gave her the check. It was 
a large one, covering the entire cost of 
the coat. The rest of the family might 
spend what they pleased on her, but with 
all her faults I loved her and I wanted 
her to be happy. 

Philip dined with us that night. He 
often dined with for, after his 
father’s death, he had come to Washing- 
ton with a letter to me from the elder 
Philip, asking me if I would open my 
loor to the son. So young Philip and 
l‘rancesca had met, and he had come to 
love her. I had hoped that she might 

e him, too, for I felt for him a deep 


me, 


affection. 
l‘rancesca told Philip about the cloak. 
‘You shall see me in it if you are 
” 


“When?” 
“To-morrow night. 
Charity Ball at the 


I am going to the 
New Willard with 
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Eldridge. Come over early and look 
at me.” 

She threw permission at him like a 
bone to a hungry dog. He did not an- 


1 
his plate. 


too far. [| 


swer her and his eyes were on 
1 felt that she had 

that she were enough to 
be sent away from the table, to be pun- 


gone 
wished young 
ished for her impertinence. 

But it was Philip who punished he, 
He waited until the evening was over. 
He and Francesca and I went to a con- 
cert, had a little feast at the Shoreham 
afterward, and came home to George- 
town, apparently in the best of spirits. 
And it was just as he was going that 
Philip flung his bomb. 

“T’ll see you to-morrow night?” Fran- 
cesca said. 

“IT am not coming to-morrow night,” 
he answered quietly. 

She tilted her head and smiled up at 
him. 

“Jealous 

He smiled back, but his eyes were 
hard. 

“No. Disillusioned. I thought I saw 
a star, and it was only—a lightning 
bug.” 
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“You deserved it,” I told Francesca 
after he had gone. 

She sat crouched in a low chair be- 
fore the fire 

“I’m not a—lightning 
Fran,” she protested faintly, 
that she was crying. 

My heart ached for her. 
doing the thing that I had done, only 
doing it in a different way. I had given 
up Philip’s father to escape the pains 
of poverty. 


Aunt 
and I saw 


bug, 


She was 


She was putting another 
man in young Philip’s place to make the 
same escape 

“Francesca, my dear, 
“Don't what?” 


I said, “don’t.’ 
“Marry a man you don’t love.” 

She hunted in the bodice of her gown 
for a wisp of handkerchief and wiped 
her eyes. 
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“You needn’t worry, I shan’t get the 


chance.” 


“Francesca, 1 wish you wouldn't.” 
“Wouldn't what?” 
“Talk in that ill-bred way. It’s dis- 


custing.” 

She began her old defense: 

“\Vomen have always done it, but our 
mothers deceived themselves.” 

1 knew that what she said was true, 
but I knew that there was a greater 
truth, if I could only make it clear. 

“My dear,” I said, “it isn’t what the 
women of the past have done, goodness 
knows we have our faults and our 
mothers before us and our grandmothers 
and so on back to Eve who ate the apple. 
But what is important in this world is 
not the the past. but the 
women of the future. Whether you 
are going to be stars or lightning bugs 
will mean a great deal in the history 
of the race.” 

“Don’t preach, Aunt 

“Well, if you are going t 
way, 


women of 


Fran.” 

» take it that 
Francesca——" I picked up my 
scarf and 
She 


wrap and my gloves and my 
went upstairs without kissing her. 
had gone a little too far with me, as well 
as with’ Philip. I felt that, like him, I 
was perfectly willing to leave her to her 


tate. 


Yet as I lay awake, later, in the dark, 


she crept in and I felt her hand upon my 
cheek 

“l’m a pig, Aunt Fran,” she whis- 
pered, “and you're a perfect darling.” 


the 
She was 


her cloak 
next night to the Charity 
ready wil 
came for her and he 


Francesca wore new 


Ball. 
not quite en Eldrid 


me in the library I wondered what | 
thought of him. There was no denying 
his attractiveness. He was rather thin 
with a little black mustache rht 
black hair, and an air of extreme sophis- 


tication. 
“T like 


as he sat 


your library,” he 
down. 
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[ like it, too. It is old-fashioned, but 
bright on a winter's 
faded, crimson-velvet 
carpet and the ebony furniture is uphol- 


it glows warm and 


night. It has a 


stered in faded, crimson brocade. Book 
cases line the room and touch the ceiling. 
The windows, curtains 
drawn, form deep a 
“Francesca says it is as mid-Victorian 
as I am.” 
“Francesca says 


when the 
1 
i 


are 
coves. 


a great many things 
she doesn’t mean, doesn’t she?” he de- 
manded. 

I shook my head. 

“No, she’s very frank. Brutally 
frank, I’m afraid, to my old-fashioned 
ideas.” 

“Yet with all her faults you love her 
still ?” 

“Oh, ves. I love her.” 

“Who wouldn’t?” he asked, and then 
Francesca came with her new coat 
all blue and silver and sable, and he 
was on his feet in a moment. ‘“Greet- 
ings, Lovely Lady.” 

She flushed. Her bobbed hair was 
banded in turquoise and silver. She was 
really very beautiful 

“Do you like me?” she asked. 

“T’m crazy about you,” he said lightly, 
and I saw the flush die in her cheeks. It 
was as if she had flung a challenge and 
he had failed to meet it. I was hot with 
humiliation for her 

All the next dav she was restless, ir 


itable. I had little to say to her. My 
patience was at an end. 
Christmas was only three days away. 


come to the 


4 eS 
€ight-O clock 


ip had dec 1 
He pleaded an 


; : ~ 
celebration in the parish 





I 


dance. 


not to 





Christmas 


house, and a midnight. service. He 
talked with m er the telephone and 
ne up ( rr acup of tea. He 
S tie | LICE 1, DU i ¢ uld Ss 
that h vas iN 1eart i I h 
no 1 with w eer him. |r: 
cesca had spoil everything She had 
robbed my ( mas of its feast, its 


cient mean 














ings. Fear followed me everywhere. 
If Philip found heartbreak, if Francesca 
to the her mean 
ambitions, what would T have left? 

“Philip,” I said, “I am coming to 
your Christmas service. And you must 
say something to comfort me.” 

His hand went over mine. 

“Why do you need comforting?’ 

And then I told him. There in my 
glowing old library I confessed to this 
young priest that I had loved his father. 
\nd how little I had dared in that lov- 
in How I had hoped, somehow, that 
Francesca might be finer than I. How 
I had seen in her a courage which I had 
lacked. How I had built on it, and how 
she had failed me. 

“Are all of us as small as that, 
Philip?” I demanded. “I asked of life 
nothing but my own ease. Is Francesca 
going to follow in my footsteps?” 

He did not answer at once, then he 
said: 

‘My father told me that he loved you. 
He did not blame you. He said that had 
you been less tender, less womanly, you 
might have defied your parents. But 

ou had never defied any one. I think 
loved your gentleness—to the end, 
Aunt Fran.” 

Oh, he could have given me no greater 
gift than that for the Christmastide. 
lor the first time in all those years my 
heart rested in the thought of my dead 
lover. He had had faith in me, he had 
thought better of me than I had thought 
of myself. 

\nd when Philip went away at last 
| sat there before the fire in my old 
library and consecrated myself to a fu- 
ture of good will and generosity such 
as my lover would have asked of me. 
\nd I felt that young Philip would show 
me the way. 


shrank measure of 


o 
S 


1 
} 


ne 


The next day the whole family ar- 
The house was crowded. But 
there were no mysteries of closed doors, 


no excited flittings to and fro with con- 


rived, 
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cealed parcels. Everything was open 
to the caterers and the florists. Dinner 
was a haphazard affair on trays in our 
rooms, for the aforesaid caterers were 
getting the dining room ready for the 
midnight supper. There was to be also 
a breakfast at four o’clock. Francesca 
had insisted on that. Dancing would 
not be until eleven, and it would be 
lovely to have coffee and waffles and 
broiled things at the edge of the morn- 
ing. 

I protested until I was hoarse, but she 
had her way. 

“Aunt Fran, dear, you can go to bed.” 

As I have said, dancing was not to 
begin until eleven and at eight o’clock 
things got too much for me. All the 
ghosts of the old days seemed to rise 
and haunt the house. I dreaded the 
moment when, trooping over the thresh- 
old, would come the merrymakers to 
whom Christmas would have no mean- 
ing of a Star in the East, of a Babe in 
a Manger, of gold and frankincense and 
myrth. 

And suddenly I made up my mind to 
go and see the Christmas tree in the 
parish house. ' 

Philip’s church was a downtown one. 
It was bounded on all sides by fine old 
residences which had been turned into 
tenements. 

The congregation was not poverty- 
stricken, but it was, in the main, poor. 
A few rich members, held by an interest 
in what had once been a wealthy parish, 
kept their pews and made generous con- 
tributions, and thus the expenses were 
paid. Since Philip’s incumbency there 
had been attracted to the church many 
men and women who yearned for the 
bread of life and who received it at his 
hands. 

The Christmas tree was for the chil- 
dren. I had contributed something to- 
ward its success and now I wanted to 
see it. 

I called up my chauffeur and asked 
him to come for me. My hair was 
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dressed for the dance, but I was still in 
negligee. I got into street clothes and 
was soon ready. 

down I stopped at Fran- 
Wrapped in a rose-colored 
robe, she was curled up in a chair read- 


On my way 


cesca’s door. 


ing a book. 

“IT shall be back in plenty of time to 
receive the guests,” I said. 

“Where are you going?” she asked. 

I told her. 

Her eyes were speculative. 

“Will Philip be there?” 

ok 

She uncurled herself and sat up. 

“I’m going with you.” 

“My dear, you'll have to hurry.” 

“Well, I’m bored stiff. It is three 
hours before people will come and I 
hate to wait for things.” 

I felt that it was restlessness which 
drove her, waited until she was 
We went downstairs together 
that would be back 


SU | 
ready. 
and left 
at ten. 

The parish house was packed with 
children, and as we came into the big, 
well-lighted room we were swept into 
a sea of excited voices. The little folks 
all talked at once. The smallest children 
had tiny chairs in the very front, with 
the larger ones behind. Then came the 
with deeper 
laughter, deeper loves. 

The was on the platform—a 
great, plumy pine, glittering and gay— 
and flanking it were pyramids of oran- 
ges, as high as Philip’s head. 

He was on the platform to give the 
Christmas greeting, and as I looked at 
him I found my heart at peace. What- 
ever doubts the rest of the world might 
have, here was a man whose faith 


word we 


parents, deeper voices, 


tree 


was 
a living flame. 

His voice was low and clear and the 
children listened. When he ceased they 
applauded. And after that they bent 
their heads for a little prayer in which 
he led them. 

I do not think he saw us in that blur 


-Ainslee’s 








of faces. I was glad that he did not see 


I felt that it might unsettl 
his moment oi 


Francesca. 


him, spoil in some way 


surrender to the children and to the 
demands on him. 

It was an old-fashioned Christmas 
celebration with a Santa Claus. 1 


good saint made a dramatic entrance; 
bells jingled in the distance, a 
voice more bells, stamping 
feet. Then, singing madly, all the little 
folks stood on tiptoe, and when Sant 
Claus appeared in the doorway, ros 
twinkling, holly-crowned, — thi 
whole room seemed to palpitate with the 
rapture of those high-beating hearts 
And then I knew that Christmas was 
here, just as it used to be. In our big 
houses with their and their 
ennui, we had a few enthusiasms, but 
here was hunger to be satisfied, eyes to 


great 


be yomed, 


round, 


elegance 


be filled with beauty, lives to be uplifted. 

I wondered how Francesca felt about 
it all. I glanced at her and found 
laughing with the others, and, with her 
radiant youth and joy she looked as 
any of them. A_ small boy 
leaned against her knee and blew a horn, 
pandemonium reigned in the room; the 
children’s faces were like little suns; all 
the parents were smiling. 

And moving toward us through the 
press of the crowd was Philip! 

He came upon us suddenly, and I saw 
the light leap into his eyes. 

“You?” he said to Francesca. 

“Aunt Fran brought me.” 

“T thought you were having a dance.’ 

“T am, later. 
do in between.” 

The cheeks of 
at Francesca’s knee were blown out as 





young as 


There was nothing to 


the brown-haired bov 
he tooted his horn. 
“Don’t think 


these presents, 


we to give 


Philip 


ought 
Simon ?” 


you 
ladies 
asked. 
Simon nodded, and he and Philip went 
back. to the tree together. 
They brought a box of candy to me 


and a doll to Francesca. It was a rag 
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doll, in a green dress, with a silly, 
painted face and a flopping braid of 


k-red wool. 

a good little 

as he gave it to her. 
“lor a little girl, Philip,” she 

orrected, and suddenly I saw that her 
were full of tears. 

lle laid his hand for a moment on 

The 

lights went out and a great star shone 

and we heard Philip’s voice in the dark- 


ness: 


“For girl,” said Philip, 


bad 


her shoulder and they moved on. 
] } 





“And there were in the same country 
shepherds, abiding in the field, keeping 
watch over their flocks by night.” 


\s 


very 


we drove 
silent. I 
wouldn’t. 
ve found 


brary. 


home Francesca was 
tried to talk, but she 
When we reached the house 
Archibald and Ethel in the 
We stopped to speak to them 
Francesca showed her doll. 

“Its name,” she said, “is Lightning 
ug.” And then she went upstairs to 


1, 
GTCss. 


- 
and 


\ little later things were in full swing. 
The house was lovely, although I was 
not sure that I liked the effect of it all. 
The decorations in the ballroom were in 
the conventional and red, but 
there was something bizarre in the jade 
festoons caught up with tight bouquets 
of crimson berries and in the green and 
red balloons which floated up to the ceil- 

g with silken streamers flying. The 

usicans were in green and red and 
were grouped on a little platform at the 
end. 


rancesca 


green 


wore white and silver, a 
silver band about her hair. In all that 
flame of color she was, except for the 

rmth of her cheeks and the sauciness 
of her bobbed hair, like the ice maiden 
of Hans Anderson. 


( )f 


course everybody danced, my 
ther Archibald and his little wife, 
sisters and their solid husbands. 


\nd the young folks—the men grace- 
[ lean and with impassive faces, the 
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girls with their wisps of tulle for bodi- 
ces, their abbreviated skirts—were like 
children who had forgotten their sim- 
plicity in a world of mad motion. 

And this world in my old ballroom, 
as the night went on, grew mad and 


madder. The dancers jigged and 
whirled to the tumult of the music. 


Francesca, in Eldridge Grant’s arms, 
took on more and more the aspect of a 
snowy, sinister fairy. I found myself 
mentally beating time to the syncopated 
tune: “She is—going to marry him 
for his money. She is going to marry 
him—for—his money.” Oh, were all 
the old gods dead? 

How I hated it, that whirling, jigging 
mob, that heathenish music. I wanted 
once more enthroned on that platform, 
where sat the blaring band, a Christmas 
tree fragrant with the breath of the for- 
est; I wanted the sound of carols com- 
ing up through the clear night 

At last I could stand it no longer. | 
went into my old library, and, drawing 
the curtains, stood there in the alcove 
looking out upon the silent street. There 
were stars. shining. The curtains 
dropped behind me and, shut into that 
silent space, my soul expanded. 

I do not know how long I had been 
there when I heard voices. 

“Thank Heaven, 
nobody here.” 

She laughed and I read in that high 
note the tension to which she was keyed. 

“I’m dead,” she said, and through 
the slight opening in the curtains I saw 
her white slimness enfolded by a crim- 
son chair as she sank into it. 

Eldridge stood in front of the fire. | 
could see him plainly on the hearthrug 
Under the lamp the silly doll grinned 
feebly. 

“Look here, old dear,”’ Eldridge said, 
“it’s Christmas morning and I’ve got 
something for you.” 


Francesca, there's 


He opened a box and under the lamp 
a string of gems that 
seemed to catch the green of the doll’s 


I saw, glittering, 
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frock, the silver of Francesca’s head- 
dress, the gold of the fire, and to give 
back a rainbow of reflection. 

“Oh!” Francesca said, and let the 
jewels drip through her fingers. I could 
see the pulse beat in her warm, white 
throat, and Eldridge saw it. At last 
she spoke. “It is dear of you. But I 
can't take them.” 

“Why not?” 

“They are much too lovely.” 

“Not for you.” 

“Yes, they are, Eldridge.” 

“Is that one way of saying that you 
can’t accept them from me?” 

“Perhaps, yes.” 

He threw up his head with a little ges- 
ture of triumph. 

“But you 
marry me some day, Francesca.” 

It was what she had wanted. But 
would she accept it like this? Where 
was her pride? Her dignity? 

“But I am not going to marry you, 
Eldridge,” I heard her say. 

He laughed and bent down to her. 

“Do you think I am going to believe 
that?” 

“7 
softly. 

He was plainly puzzled. 

“But you’ve tried to make me care.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I have.” 

“Yet now that 
won't have me? 


know you are going to 


think you must,” she answered 


I’ve asked 
Why not?” 


“Because I’d rather have my self-re- 


you, you 


spect. It wasn’t you that I wanted, Eld- 
ridge—it was your money.” 

Her eyes met his squarely. Her head 
was up. I had never been so proud of 


that moment when she told 
the truth, though the truth stripped her 


bare of all defenses. 


ner as at 


He gasped and grew scarlet 

“Isn’t it rather late to tell 

“nf I'm to blame. but it 
was rather a game for both of us, wasn’t 
it? You weren't really sure that you 
cared until a moment ago when I said 
that I wouldn’t, were you?” 


me that?” 
know 
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His eyes shifted. 

“You'll be sorry if you don’t.” 

“Shall I?’ She reached out her hand 
and picked up the little doll. “Do you 
know what decided me? This. It was 
given to me to-night,” she went on, 
“and I'd rather have it than all the lovely 
things you could promise me. If I let 
you put that chain around my neck, 
some day it will weigh me down, Eld- 
ridge. But this little doll, why I have 
a feeling that I am going to keep it, and 
show it to my children and my children’s 
children.” Her breath was 
quickly. 

“Oh, rot!” he flung out. “Who gave 
it to you?” 

“The man I am going to marry. He 
—he is much too good for me and | 
shall have to let my hair grow 
change the pattern of my mind 
soul. But it will be something to know 
that I have a soul, won’t it, Eldridge?’ 

He stood staring, open-mouthed. She 
was speaking a language for which he 
had no ears. He understood only that 
she had in some way eluded him. He 
was white with wrath. 

Without a word he gathered up the 
elittering chain and stuffed in into his 
pocket. 

“You're rather an idiot, Fran,’ he 
said, and went out, slamming the door. 


coming 


and 
and 


I'rancesca stood there for a moment 
with the doll in her hand, then she swung 
over to the telephone and gave Philip's 
number. 

Now in my day 
have called up a young man at that h 


no nice girl would 


of the morning, neither would she have 


said what Francesca said when his voice 
answered 

Yet as I stood there 
place and listened all the 


! 
here was an honesty 


in 


stars sang, tor 


my _ hiding 


I envied, a frank 


ness which no maiden of my generation 


could have matched. She revealed her 


heart to him; humble and loving, yet 


with her head held high. A new Fran- 


cesca, reciting an age-old lesson. 

















in four 


‘all happened to them 
hours. Their emotions were first 


stirred by an opera. They must 
seemed to each other like a man 
woman in a play. The swiftness 
and the glamour will have to explain 
what they did. They wanted happiness. 
They put out their arms to take it as 

it were a thing to be captured in a 
moment of forgetting everything and 
one. Caught up in passion, they 
hought for one crowded half hour that 
ey could escape the logic of all that 
had gone before. And then events 
truck in to fling them back upon the 
harp projections of their inescapable 


have 
and 


every 


VCs. 

anon, surrounded by the luxuries 
er fickleness had bought, yet yearning 
for her old love, sang penitence to the 
symbolic silken curtains. But Ada, in 
her box on a prong of the glittering 
horseshoe, did not look repentant when 
he lights came up. If she saw a kin- 
ship between herself and Manon then, 
She looked fair and 
ool and quite possessed, in emeralds. 


she gave no sign. 


had had none the less an impulse 
to go over and speak to her. It was 
some ways an inexplicable impulse, 
msidering the years and all the times 
» had seen her across the Metropolitan 
nd had not gone over to her. He would 
ve denied indignantly that he was 
rung to the emotional intervals of 
Signor Puccini. 


He trained 
Thad did not like 
Rives had married Ada. That 
But there were 


ven now he did not go. 
glasses on Rives. 
Rives. 


was 


reason enough. 
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other reasons: stories about Rives, or 
rather phrases, innuendoes, nothing 
quite definite, only the kind of thing 
that is repeated at the club. 

Rives was getting out of his chair. 
Thad saw him bending over Ada, smil- 
ing with his startlingly red lips. Rives’ 
ash-gray hair and ash-gray skin called 
attention to those lips, rather unpleas- 
ant attention, if one knew the gossip. 
The smile, to Thad, who disliked Rives, 
seemed overpolite and cynical and sneer- 
ing. 

What decided him was Ada, herself, 
a fleeting act of hers, a look, a gesture. 
The dozens of pairs of eyes that at that 
moment must have focused on the beau- 
tiful Ada Rives could not have seen it. 
Thad himself could not define it. It 
was like a hand flung up. Yet he knew 
she did not move her hands. They were 
folded in her lap. She was smiling at 
her husband, who was leaving the box. 

The orchestra was throbbing the sym- 
phonic forebodings of the intermezzo 
when Thad opened the door of Ada’s 
box. That accounted for the fancy that 
his heart beat against orchestral strings. 
Her back was toward him. She was 
leaning forward with an elbow on the 
arm of her chair, her chin cupped in a 
palm. She did not hear him, 

“Ada,” he said. 

He had meant his voice to be casual. 
It sounded husky. It was hardly dis- 
tinguishable in the prophetic symphony. 
But she heard it, started, turned. 

“Why, Thad!” She put out her hand. 
“IT was just thinking of you.” Her 
voice, her confession of her thoughts 
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thrilled him. There was a moment when 
the trivialities he summoned to his lips 
dropped off into the abyss of his own 


silence. “Do sit down.” 


l 1 
} 


He thought she flushed. But the words 
tripped easily. She was sorry Edward 


that was Rives—had gone out. She 
wished Thad had come earlier. He 
thought her eyes held mist. But she 


turned them to the orchestra, showing 
her profile against the velvet curtain. 

“T can weep at \/anon any time,” she 
said. 

The emeralds Rives had given her 
lay in a double circle on her neck and 
shoulders, blazing in a diamond climax 
where 


the green satin of her gown 
touched the white satin of her skin. But 
she was surprisingly unchanged. Her 


gold hair, with its glint of fire, still 
clung in ringlets to her neck. She was 
untouched by years of sorrow or regret. 
That gesture 


The 


that was fancy. 
ntermesco ended and there was 


a stir. It was over, now, that meeting, 
after all the years. He had come over, 
touched her hand. Now he would go 


away and there would be more years. 
1 He might 


Rives should come 


He turned to say good-by 


still get awa) before 
But she clung to their meeting, 
seemed almost wistful. 

“Must you go?” she 
the formula. But 
“There’s no one in your box.” 


back. 


said, which was 
then she added: 

“Mildred’s on her way up from Palm 
Beach.” He explained was 
His wife’s name on his lips af- 
the nature of the 


why he 
alone. 
firmed 


casual. 


meeting 


The curtain rose without Rives’ com- 
ing in, and, almost without speaking, 
they heard the next act. Ada, leaning 
forward, seemed to lose herself in the 
unhappy story of the opera. 
frankly dabbed at tears. 


Once she 


a hardened 
operagoer,” she apologized. And when 
at last the ship with JJanon and her 
lover set sail for the new world, Ada 


“T shall never get to be 


Ainslee’s 





turned to Thad with shining eyes. “Why 
won't they let that be , 
passionately. 

‘here has got to 


Thad. 


the end ?” she said 


be a last act,” an- 
» 1 
swered 


“Then you don't believe in happy end- 
ings?’ Ada smiled 
“Not as a consequence of breaking 


the rules of love,” he said. 

Seeing Ada 
little poignant. And, besides, 
he didn’t wish to hear the last act. The 
last act, logical or not, he thought de- 
pressing. And he wondered if, after 
all, art could be logical if it was at va- 


He left the opera early. 
had been a 


riance with life. 


when he reached 


slanting down 


snowing 
Broadway. The flakes, 
the March wind, were melting 
on the asphalt. He puiled the collar 
of his fur coat up about him; fumbled 
in his pocket for his motor check. There 
others huc 


jarrow awning, 


It was 
before 
r 
1d 


were led with him under the 


waiting for their cars. 
\da. He had not 


expected to encounter her again. She 


One of them was 
But he knew 
from he: 
any 


was wrapped in sables. 
her slimness and turned away 
He didn’t wish to see 

Out in the cold air of 


knew that their lives 


her moré 
Broadway he 


‘ould not touch. 





Then he heard her voice. 

“Oh, he couldn't have done that.” 
she said, and Thad turned toward her 
involuntarily. For a second time that 
night she seemed to signal to him, 
though unconscious of his nearness. 

“But I tell you, lady,” the caller was 
saying, “the car’s gone.’ 

She made a helpless gesture—it was 
quite material this time—and _ stood 
swaying in the wind. Thad crossed over 
to her 

“What's the trouble, Ada?” 

She turned distressed eyes toward 
him. There in the harsh light he could 


see a shadow in them, but she comman- 
deered a smile. 
“Oh, 


“My 


Thad!’ she 


Edward had to 


again, 
own stupidity. 


you 














The 





had an 
set a taxi, I suppose, and took the car. 
Won't you get a taxi for me?” 

“\Von’t you let me take you home?” 


leave appointment—couldn’t 


“It's rather far \da_ de- 
murred. 
ut he fancied she looked wistful. 


“Really on my way,” he 


uptown,” 


answered. 

He was not unconscious of the ironies 
as he handed Rives’ wife into the car. 
Not that he understood the elements. 
He knew only that there had been a res- 
cur It was trivial to think about: a 
matter of a taxi or a drive uptown, yet 
there was symbolism in his shielding 


1 


He 

The car moved forward like a Pull- 
man. They were in the stream. They 
were near together. Their shoulders 
touched. He was conscious of her per- 
lume 

“It’s strange how little we know each 
other,” she said 


lle would not have touched that note 
It was too personal. But she had 
touched it. 

“When I hear your voice, close to me, 
like this’—he laughed to tell her he 


mized illusion—“I almost forget 





here have been years.” 

Perhaps he had been bitter once. But 
had he to her that he loved 
her? She must have known, certainly. 
But he had not spoken. And then Rives 
wanting her beauty. 
Rives liad not 
then. And there had been 
Rives’ money and Thad’s poverty. He 
smiled at the thought of Ada dressing 
on a law clerk’s salary. 

“You have traveled 
hear.” 


said 


ever 


had come along, 
The stories about been 


so current 


rather far, I 
“Tn one direction,” he admitted. 
“Well, 
He was not as rich as Rives, but he 

was rich enough 

late. And 


achieve: by 


one can't travel in two.” 


-now that it was too 

had been easy to 

showing one corporation 

how to get around the antitryst laws. 

He had overestimated his antagonist, 
g—Ains. 


riches 
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the world. What.was the matter with 
him to-night? Why all this delving in 
regrets? He taxed himself 
with unreason. 

The drive 


sharply 


soon over. The car 
tall, white 
He took her up the 
pushed the bell for her. 


was 


before her house 
facing the Park. 


stone steps; 


stt ypped 


“Well, this really is good night,’’ she 
smiled. 

“Good night,” he said, pressing her 
fingers again. 

The crystal door shut after her with 
a heavy click. It did not shut her image 
from him, even though he turned away 
and was whirled home. The perfume 
of her person still lingered in the car. 
Her remembered words, her gestures, 
the rescue before the opera house, be- 
came endowed with meaning and mys- 
tery. 

Mildred’s letter, waiting for him on 
the walnut table before the fireplace, re- 
called ‘him to the reality he was forget- 
ting. It was a great, thick letter with 
a little writing in it and a booklet, pictur- 
ing mountains and mountain river. “I 
New York,” said 
Mildred, “so I stopped off here to golf 

The booklet 
was to show him her hotel—a long, low, 
wooden building on a point of land 
where creek meets river in the mountain 
valley. 


hear it’s snowing in 


and see spring come.” 


he might have put Ada from 
his mind had not chance, which is some- 
times identified 
with logic or fate or whatever it is that 
governs life, drawn him suddenly to- 
ward her again. 


Maehans 
Perhap 


confused, sometimes 


His chauffeur came in with a small ob- 
ject in his hand. 

“T found this in the car, sir.” 

It was a flat gold case, holding powder 
and rouge, and a mirror that had known 
her beauty. Her perfume clung to it. 
He took it in his fingers. He wondered 
if she had missed it, if she would know 
where she left it. He reached for his 
telephone, drew back his hand, con- 
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sulted his watch, then reached for the 
telephone again. It was not too late. 

First he was told he might not speak 
to her, then Ada’s voice cut in on the 
wire. 

“What is it?” 

He fancied her breathless and anx- 
ious-eyed. 

“This is Thad, Ada.” 

“Oh, Thad.” 

“You left something in my car. I 
want to bring it down to you.” 

“Oh, my vanity case. Please don’t 
bother.” 

An infinitude of 
interposed. 
her tenseness. 

“You’re not in trouble, 
asked impulsively. 

There was the briefest pause. 

“No, not really.” 

“You don’t mind if I come?” 

“Of course I don’t.” 

Ada’s gold case lay on top of Mil- 
dred’s letter and the booklet on the table. 
He swept the pile into his pocket. Fool- 
ishly, he wanted to hurry. 

Lights burned in her house as if it 
were still early evening. Projected 
through the crystal door of spiritual 
impenetrability, they were refracted into 
globules on the stone steps, now caking 
over with snow. 

Ada was in the library. She was still 
wearing her sea-green gown, but he 
missed the brilliance of her emeralds. 
She looked a little pale. 


space and matter 
Yet he was conscious of 


Ada?” he 


“You should not have troubled, 
Thad.” 

“I rather wanted to come.” He 
laughed. “You know, I fancied some- 


thing was the matter?” 

“T’ve been jumpy,” she told him, “be- 
cause Edward hasn’t come home.” 

He wondered if she always knew 
where Rives was, or if there were some 
particular reason why she was worrying 
to-night. He kept remembering her 
voice before the opera house, incredu- 
lous, yet fearful that it must believe the 
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car was gone. Strange that Rives, who 
must have whole garages full of cars, 
should have taken hers, left her to fend 
for herself. 

“Couldn’t you telephone him?” asked 
Thad. It was an imprudent question. 
He saw her flush. 

“You see’”—she hesitated—‘“he didn’t 
tell me where he was going. Perhaps 
he might have gone back to the opera; 
perhaps he did go back, and found that 
I had left.” 

The butler, who had taken Thad’s hat 
and coat, appeared in the silk-hung open- 
ing between the library and the hall and 
stood there, clearing his throat. 

“What is it, Slawson?” Ada said. 

“The phone, ma’am,” Slawson an- 
swered, batting his eyelids queerly. 

“Ts it Mr. Rives?” 
ously. 

“No, ma’am, it’s a hospital, ma’am.” 

Thad saw Ada’s hands drop to her 
sides. 


She got up nerv- 


“What do they say?” she asked. 

“They wouldn’t give me the message, 
ma’am. They wish to speak to you.” 

She followed Slawson to the telephone 
closet behind the stairway. Thad heard 
him shut the door behind her. In a 
moment she came out, looking very pale. 

“Edward has been hurt,” she told 
Thad. “A motor accident. I must go 
to him.” 

It seemed right that he should be 
there to soften blows for her. He took 
her hands and found them tremulous 
and cold. 

“Badly hurt?” He was solicitous for 
Rives because Rives so closely touched 
her happiness. 

“T don’t know,” she answered. “They 
said not—but perhaps that was to re- 
assure me. I couldn’t tell. I must go 
at once.” 

Again he tucked her in his car. He 
would go with her, shield her, smooth 
the way for her. She was small and 
helpless. He couldn’t tell what she 
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might be called on to face that night. He 
would not let her face it alone. 

The east wind swept sharply off the 
river when they got out in the drab, 
crosstown street, with the hospital flung 
out on both sides of it. The buildings 
loomed black, inhospitable, like the bar- 
racks of some mysterious forces that 
might presently be loosed against her. 

He got her past the sentry at the gate, 
then across an uncovered way into the 
gray-walled reception room. The smell 
of ether came down to them from dim 
and illimitable corridors of pain. There 
was a vast night silence on which sup- 
pressed noises broke, like waves on an 
invisible shore. 

Rives had brought her into that. 
Thad’s unreasoning resentment rose. 
He stifled it. Rives might be dying. 

\ white-coated interne came to them. 
He did not lower his voice. 

“Mrs. Rives?” he said. 

“Is he——” Ada began. 

“You may see him, if you like.” The 
interne smiled. His smile looked grim. 





He was one of that sinister legion bar- 


racked there. 


rhad could not follow her beyond the 
reception room. He could only sit and 
wait. But she was back while he still 
fancied her at grips with formless and 
fearful things. She was back, dry-eyed 
and white-lipped 

“T want you to take me home,” she 
said. 

“Tell me, Ada.” 

Her voice caught. 

“Te’s not hurt. That is, just a 
scratch. The car was smashed. But 
there were—circumstances.” 

“Women, you mean?” The question 
broke from him unbidden. 

There was a woman—Drina. She’s 
hurt.” 


Thad could see Rives, ash-gray and 
red-lipped, bending over Ada in their 
box. He could see Ada’s invisible ges- 
ture. He could see her helplessness be- 


fore the opera house, trying to find her 


car. And he could see the car, careen- 
ing, drunken, smashing somewhere near 
a road house, striking the stanchion of 
a bridge, rolling down an embankment. 

It was still snowing when they reached 
Thad’s motor. His footman clicked the 
door on them. Thad tucked the rug 
about her feet. He had her safe from 
wind and cold. Already he felt that 
they were back in their familiar and un- 
troubled world. 

But the car had not yet started. An 
ambulance blocked their way. A news- 
boy tapped on the glass of their limou- 
sine. Soft snow beat in his face, clung 
to his cap. 

“All about the flood!” His cry was 
sunk to hoarseness. But he showed 
them tall letters on the first sheet of the 
early morning paper. 

“Poor boy,” said Ada. 

Thad fumbled in his pocket and found 
a crumpled bill. Opening the door, he 
gave the bill and took a paper, closed 
the door, shook his head at the proffer 
of change. There was vicarious satis- 
faction in giving largess to the boy Ada 
chanced to pity. 

The car drew up in front of Ada’s 
house. Neither had spoken again. It 
seemed implicit that he should go in with 
her. He couldn’t leave her now. 

There were young men waiting in the 
snow on the steps. 

He hadn't thought about the papers. 
But, of course, they had to know. They 
knew the facts already. The story that 
the president of a great New York bank 
had been hurt while riding with the star 
of the season’s musical success was al- 
ready singing over telegraph wires into 
the provinces. To-morrow, in Wall 
Street, stocks would be affected. The 
banker’s picture and Drina’s would ap- 
pear together on the first page of after- 
noon journals. All the papers had their 
pictures—Ada’s, too, no doubt. 

There was no help for that. But no 
one should speak to Ada. One young 
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man tried to stop them as they went in. 
But Thad sent them all away. 

“There'll be no interviews here, boys,” 
he told them. 

“And who are you?’ one of them 
wanted to know. “We've got to tell our 
city editors, or we'll have to stay here 
all night.” 

“I’m speaking for Mrs. Rives,” he 
said. 

They faced each other in the library. 
She was still pale. Her eyes looked 
tired ; there were blue circles about them. 
But she had never looked more beauti- 
ful or tender or fragile. 

“Thank you, Thad.” 

“You've got to leave him, Ada,” he 
burst out, then stopped, whether obeying 
the signal of her cheeks or reacting to 
the flashes of his own thoughts. He had 
no right to speak to her like that. Yet 
the weight of his responsibility pressed 
upon him like guilt. He had loved her 
and he hadn’t told her—now it was too 
late. He had let this thing happen to 
her. For Rives to touch her after this 
would be—— 

“Do you think I haven’t tried that?” 
Her voice was full of weariness. “Oh, 
I have wanted to, but I haven’t had the 
will. It would ruin him if I did—the 
bank and everything.” 

“Every one will know to-morrow,” 
he went on, just as if he had the right. 
“You can’t ruin him now. He’s ruined 
himself. How long have you been un- 
happy, Ada?” 

Her eyelids fluttered down. 

“Oh, don’t ask me that,” she said, 
and then flung out: “Always!” 

“I’m going to get you out of this.” 
He heard his voice like some one else’s, 
reckless, passionate, determined; and he 
saw her staring at him, round-eyed, 
breathing quickly. 

“That’s impossible,” she said. Her 
eyes became quiet again, her voice sank 
to dullness. She was telling him it was 
forbidden him to help her now, because 
there was only one way. “It’s too late.” 
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His voice still 
sounded like a thing far away and apart 


“Not if I love you.” 


from him. He seized her hands, crushed 
them. “Things were meant to end like 
this.” 

Her frightened little laugh stabbed 
up at him. 

“When we have broken all the rules ?” 
she said. 

“Don’t fling my silly words at me!” 
This was life, not opera. There was no 
logic in life. He had always wanted 
her. And now he was big enough and 
strong enough to take her. “I’m going 
to take you, Ada.” 

She stood up, quivering, to deny him. 
But he took her in his arms. He felt 
her light-touched hair against his cheek, 
her slim, firm body against his own. 

“Can you really take me, Thad?” 

And then—her lips. 

He could think clearly, even with Ada 
in his arms. He must take her far away. 
He thought of Europe, the Orient. But 
ships had to be anticipated. He must 
move quickly. She must not stay in this 
house another hour. She must not have 
time to reconsider. 

“Can you leave at once?” 

She nodded. 

It made little difference where they 
went, so long as they were going, Chi- 
cago, the West, Canada—Europe from 
Montreal, perhaps. Spring was almost 
here. He’d drop by the office, write a 
note, say business had called him away 
suddenly. 

“T’ll just put on a dress,” she said. 

“No baggage,” he told her. 

She drew away from him, but she did 
not leave the room. He saw her glance 
through the silk-hung doorway toward 
the hall and the marble stairs, white in 
the filtered light, then at the crystal 
opening to the street. 


“You are expecting him?” said Thad. 
“He said he would come—when Drina 
went to sleep,” told him. She 


started toward the hall, but turned 


she 
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“I—I’m afraid I don’t believe 
it quite yet—that I am really going.” 
She looked about her at the house, at 
the books and old mahogany and tapes- 
high clock tickin toward 
She was saying good-by to 


about. 


y On 


Sb 


try, the 


morning. 


them, to the years that must be for- 
gotte 

“I'd take you even if he came,” said 
Thad 

“Oh, I don’t mean him. I don’t 


even mean—your wife.” 

“NMildred’s never needed me.” 

“IT keep thinking of J/anon’—she 
tried to laugh—‘“the last act that we ran 
from. You know you can’t run 
away from life.” 

His own laugh rang confident. 

“\Ve’re running toward it,” he tried 
to assure her. 

But she didn’t seem to hear. 


away 


“There is something bigger than we 
are, Thad, something that could trip 


us up just because—we threw away 
our chance.” 

“Do hurry, Ada.”’ 

“Read this, and—don’t think.” She 


gave him the newspaper he had bought 
for her from the boy she pitied. “I 
shan’t be long.” 

He watched her climb the stairs, the 
froth of her gown 
pallor of the marble. 
he think ? 
stop them. 


green against the 
Why shouldn’t 
There was nothing that could 

Certainly Rives could not. 
If Ada willed it, he could take her from 
a thousand men like Rives. And what 
was this thing that Ada feared, this law, 
this mysterious and immutable statute? 
He knew the law, did Thad, knew how 
to flout it and evade it, and mold it to 
his profit. In that evasion was the 
source of his strength, of his ability to 
take Ada out of unhappiness. Ina few 
unnumbered minutes he would have her 
in his car, the car that waited obediently 
in the snow; and in unnumbered other 
minutes they would be aboard the train, 
ready to rocket them half across the 
continent, whither he willed. 
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There would be complications, to be 
sure. There were always complications. 
But he knew how to meet them. There 
would be Ada’s divorce. It might be 
entangled in the circumstance that she 
ran away with him, but he would man- 
age it. And there was Mildred, his 
wife. Mildred had never needed him. 


He wouldn’t even think of her. She 
was golfing in some sunny place. Ina 


little while she would run into New York 
for two weeks, and then be off again to 


Newport or Southampton. Her life 
would hardly be altered. She would 
hardly miss him. He wouldn't think 


of her. He must think of Ada, beauti- 
ful and innocent, who also had a right 
to happiness. 

He looked at 
past one, it said. 


the clock. Quarter 
He watched the minute 
hand while Ada dressing. She 
ought to be coming. She must come. 
He didn’t wish to think, to weigh, to 
moralize. He was a swimmer poised 
for a high dive. He knew the pool be- 
low him, its sharp projections; he knew 
how to strike the water unhurt. But 
he wanted to go. Consideration was all 
He wished to feel his 
body flying through the air, the sharp 
sting of the water, the breathless mo- 
ment underneath, the swift rise and the 
long strokes shoreward. He wished to 
do and not to wait. 
the 
given him to read. 
the 


was 


behind him 


There was newspaper Ada had 
“Flood Sweeps Val- 
screamer, in tall letters. 
To-morrow there would be another 
story. He wished Ada would hurry. 
Restless, he read the caption of column 
eight. 
burst.” 


ley said 


“Scores Die in Carolina Cloud- 

That made the flood 
but he read, anyway. 

Pinedell. The printed name touched 
memory, although he had never been to 
Pinedell. The paper said it was a place 
where New Yorkers golfed in spring. 


remote, 


“Famous Dimple Inundated,” read the 
headline. He could almost see the val- 
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ley of a river, ringed by mountains, a Ada was waiting for him. She stood 
valley like a bowl; a long, low building in the doorway between the silken hang- 
—a hotel—and golf links. He could ings. She had on a traveling dress and 
see it pictured, not real at all, but some- hat. Over an arm was flung her coat. 
thing in a book, or had he known that But he could not move. She did not 
valley in some previous existence? move, either. She was reading his 

His hand went to the pocket in which _ horror, reading it in his face. Her lips 
he carried Ada’s gold vanity. It was still moved. He heard her faintly. 


there. He had forgotten to give it to “I knew something would happen.” 
her. He smiled at that. Ostensibly Her coat slipped off her arm, piled up 


~ he had come to bring it. On such little on the floor. He wanted to get up, to 
things did life turn, after all. He took take her in his embrace, to say their 
it out. Something came with it from his happiness, no matter what happened, 
pocket—Mildred’s letter, with the little was only postponed. 
bit of writing, saying she would not be “T knew all the time,” her voice per- 
home, and the illustrated booklet she sisted. “I knew when I went upstairs 
had sent. He flung the booklet on the to dress that we were—only in the third 
table. It fell face up. act.” Her laugh stabbed him again, 
He heard the case drop into the velvet Suddenly she stopped laughing and her 
softness of the carpet, saw it lie there, lip trembled. ‘Edward will be home be- 
dull gold against dull blue. But he fore morning, and he will tell me he 
could see-and hear beyond it. He could can save himself, if I'll only stand by 
hear the rush of water through a moun- him. And I'll stay. I’ve always stayed. 
tain gorge, see it filling in the valley, It’s better that way. But tell me, Thad, 
sweeping, tearing, sucking, swirling. what happened to us.” 


He could hear the timbers crack in a He handed her the paper he had 
long, low building, where the creek and bought for her. He could move now. 
river meet, and a voice calling out, “Mildred’s in that,’ he said. “I’ve 
“Thad! Thad!” got to go to her.” 





|X Spain, instead of celebrating Christmas Day, all the festivities of the gala 

time are held on Christmas Eve, La Noche Buena. The shops, that evening, 
are brilliantly lighted and elaborately decorated, and extra booths, gorgeous with 
ribbons and flowers, tempt the passers-by with their glittering displays of trifles 
for the usual exchange of gifts, which is the custom with the Spanish as with us. 

Bonfires blaze in the streets, which are thronged with women and men, in 
picturesque and colorful costumes, who dance on the pavements to the sound of 
jangling tambourines, tinkling guitars, and merry voices. Naciementos—paste- 
board representations of the Nativity, with terra cotta figurines—are displayed in 
every shop, and take the place of our Christmas tree in the homes. 

The noise of the merrymakers grows louder with the passing hours, and 
the gayety mounts to a peak at midnight, when the church bells chime out 
the summons to mass, and revelry ends, as the crowds enter the vast, silent 
churches amid the flickering, soft light of myriads of candles. 

















A Taste of 
Being 


By Leigh Gordon Giltner 


ITH the passing years Camilla 
had achieved, in effect, the 
elimination of the unbeautiful 

her existence. She had trained 
her plastic perceptions to reject jarring 
impressions and, with an unconscious 
paganism that was pure Greek, had 
steeped her senses in beauty of form, 
of fancy, and of sound. From stark 
actualities and crassness of contact or 
of speech her soul shuddered away; 
she had learned to veil with delicate, 
fine phrasing and the sheer fabric of 
illusion all that was ugly or discordant 
in her experience. 

Her father, dilettant, connoisseur, 
and collector, with whom for years she 
had drifted about the Continent, had 
imparted to her his highly sensitized 
selective faculty; had taught her to 
savor color as it were a subtle wine; 
had given her a sense of tint and line, 
of composition and grouping, of pro- 
portion and values. He had purchased 
sparingly, but always with discrimina- 


from 


tion; so that such treasures as Camilla 
came to inherit were the ultimate of 
their kind, as the home which held 
them, the perfect expression of a per- 
fected taste, was flawless in its chaste, 
not too blatantly sophisticated, 
plicity. 


sim- 


Camilla herself, as some one had once 
appreciated in too carrying a key, had 
the quality of one of her father’s fine, 
fragile, antique porcelains. 





“The 
shrug was bitter. 
with all the gray finality of age her 


Her mental 
For she had invested 


tone of time!” 


monochromic thirty-odd years. She 
thought of herself as old, spent, muted. 
She did not realize that she was at the 
full noon of perfect flowering ; that hers 
was the almost unearthly beauty of the 
rose at that high moment just before 
its petals begin to fall. 

She had few friends; almost none. 
She was a trifle cold; a little inarticu- 
late; more than a little shy. 

“T need humanizing,” she took stock 
of herself. “I utterly lack contact. I’m 
hopelessly alien !” 

It was true. She had few points of 
contact with her kind. Her interests 
and ideals, even her music, had an alien 
accent; her personality, like her life, 
lacking the essential chiaroscuro, was 
toneless. Women were a little awed by 
her; men admired her impersonally, as 
they might have admired a pale, high- 
growing rose or some cold, if perfect, 
product of the plastic art. 

Yet she was not, in spirit, lonely. She 
had learned to take her pleasure in 
subtle half tones of experience; in the 
massing of blue shadows in a Monet; 
in the Attic quality of a fragment of 
fluid verse; in the jeweled tracery of a 
thematic thread upon wrought textures 
of orchestration. She was content to 
sit for hours studying the shifting tints 


of an ancient Persian lustered vase 
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touched by a delicate finger of light, 
or vibrating to the macabre ecstasy of 
an El Greco. She found a vital satis- 
faction in the low-toned rooms, fault- 
less in tint and line, which so unmis- 
takably struck the note of her person- 
ality. It was all so perfect that she was 
content to see in it the perfect expres- 
sion of herself. 

But even perfection palls. She grew 
restless, unaccountably déstrait. Muted 
as she had been, there had persisted in 
her an infinite, unquenchable curiosity 
about life, a mysterious yearning for 
adventure, for 
dreams; 


illusions, 
she wanted to extract the es- 
sence of existence; to experiment with 


romance, 


its vital emotions; to discover its leit 
motif and pierce its eternal enigmas. 
Always the Orient and the vast des- 
ert spaces of the Dark Continent had 
beckoned her, stirred her with the prom- 
ise and mystery of strange, secret 
things. So, with only a maid as a con- 
cession to the convenances, she took 
passage on a P. & O. liner for some- 
where, anywhere where lav far horizons 
and purple dreams. 
“You're due to be disillusioned, I 
fear,” warned Trenholme, a_ pleasant 
I ‘ her table 
and showed her the usual small courte- 
sies of the vovage. 


young Englishman who sat at 


He had spent ten 
years, in the service of his company, 
at Tangier and various Mediterranean 
ports, and knew his Morocco, his Tunis, 
and his Algeria more subtly than he 
knew his native land. “Those who 
haven’t known North Africa see it 
through a blue haze of enchantment. It 


embodies for them unworded t 


hi a 
nings, TO- 


mance, mystery, color, perfume, and 





barbaric beauty Pure glamour! In 
reality it’s sordid, obvious, dirty, and 

er—malodorous.” 

i) decline to be di ed,” 
smiled Camilla. 

“Let’s hope vou never may be,” Tren- 


holme returned itly ; he. too, had had 


ger 
his vision. “‘If only the dreams 


abide——’ By the by, did I hear you 
tell the captain you would visit Kufa 
in your journeying?” 

“That’s my intention.” 

“When and for how long?” 

She smiled again, a little vaguely. 

“TI don’t quite know. I’m drifting, 
you see. I abhor anything that sug- 
gests a schedule. But I shall see Kufa 
ultimately—it may be the merest glimpse 
or a matter of days or weeks, as my 
fancy dictates.” 

“On the chance, I think I'll give you 
a letter to a chap I know there. Very 
decent sort. You must know him, too.” 

“Essentially Eastern or essentially in- 
teresting?” Camilla queried without in- 
terest. Men meant little in her philos 
ophy. They looked at her appraisingly ; 
their eyes paid tribute to her perf 
tion—then turned aside. 

“Rather! I mean to say, both. He's 
a queer racial composite. Kipling was 
wrong. East and West do meet; haz 
met in C lish.” 


yendisii. 


yen 





Cavendish: Then he’s not of 
Africa?” 

“Asia, ancestrallv, I should sav. His 
father was an English army 
mother the daughter of a dancing girl 
of ‘somewhere east of Suez’—Arabia, 
specifically, I think—who had married a 
Frenchman. So you see— Caven- 
dish and I were classmates at Harrow. 
At moments I found him as English as 
Piccadilly; at other moments the ver: 
essence of the Orient looked suddenl 
out of his eyes. b! 


officer ; his 


He’s a curious bie: d; 
he’s quite at home in Mayfair, but the 
sround, His 


knowledge of hidden things 


East is his proper back: 
is unbeliev- 


able. If any one can help you to pierce 
the veil and penetrate the mysteries 01 
these strange, furtive lands, Geo 
jolly well can.” 

“Bi George?’ ”’ she protested. “ 
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to accentuate the Occidental in his son; 
had him educated in England; instilled 
such racial traditions as he might, and 
tried in every way to neutralize the alien 
Just how far succeeded 
I’m not prepared to say.” 

Camilla’s interest had quickened. 

“He makes his home in Kufa?” 

“Chiefly. He’s in the government’s 
service; I don’t quite know in what offi- 
cial capacity, but I’m told he’s invalu- 
able. He speaks five languages and 
Heaven knows how many dialects. He 
inasquerades among the natives as he 
chooses and they never penetrate his 
disguise.” 

“All this sounds intriguing,” 
confessed, 

“Then I'll give you the letter, what?” 

“By all means, thank you.” 

But after the letter was written and 
into Camilla’s hand Trenholme 
began to be assailed by misgivings. It 
occurred to him, a trifle belatedly, that 
to assume the Lachesian office and draw 
together, however briefly, the threads of 
two alien destinies was a somewhat 
parlous thing. Cavendish, as he recalled 
him, was an indeterminate and singu- 
larly variable quantity; the Oriental 
warp in his mental fiber, slight though 
it was, made him difficult to appraise or 
to reckon on. But upon the stable, 
rather negative quality of Camilla Vin- 
cent, Trenholme confidently built. 

“She’s not an impressionable girl,” he 
reassured himself. woman, 
cold, poised, and eminently sane. I 
fancy she’s impervious to casual con- 
tacts. It can’t matter, really.” 

But that very night, at the first of 
the inevitable ship’s concerts in which 
she had participated, Camilla, in a sim- 
ple white evening gown, with her pale- 
gold hair dressed low, set his sophistries 
at naught and vaguely disquieted him. 

“Younger than I fancied,” he revised 
his estimate, “and her eyes aren’t the 
cold gray I thought them. They’re vio- 
let and warm. She sings, not with pas- 


strain. he’s 


Camilla 


given 


“She’s a 
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sion perhaps, but with a presage of pas- 
sion. There’s flame below the surface, 
I’ll wager. I wonder if I haven’t been 
by way of being rather an idiot, what?” 


of Being 


With such a scumble of impressions 
as blurs a fantastic dream, Camilla Vin- 
cent, her delicate English fairness ac- 
centuated by her white sports costume, 
and more than ever alien in this alien 
setting, looked down from the high bal- 
cony outside her hotel window in 
Kufa upon the narrow street below, 
from which swept up a strange jargon 
of polyglot speech, a leaping flare of 
color, a tangle of strange sounds and 
scents. 

Much as she had visioned it, lay, 
awaiting the brush of another Fortuny 
or Regnault who should make its ugli- 
ness articulate with beauty, the squat, 
flat-roofed city, the minarets of 
lesser mosques etched against the sky 
in the mauve middle distance and the 
huge dome of its jama masjid billowing 
up in the foreground; its narrow streets 
peopled with burnoosed figures striking 


lis 


its 


a sharp, staccato note of color against 
its white walls or toning into the sepia 
shadows beneath its projecting balco- 
nies; with its vivid panorama of tribes 
and races; its contrasts of beauty and 
squalor, pageantry and filth, tawdriness 
and glamour ; and, just beyond its utter- 
most edge, the brooding desert, vast, in- 
scrutable, secret and silent the 
Sphinx. 


as 


Camilla felt, somehow, strangely light 
and free and untrammeled: hers, she 
fancied, was the sensation of the dis- 
embodied spirit. There was freedom in 
the very air; intoxication in its sensuous 
touch and scent. What Trenholme had 
termed the essence of the East was 
creeping into her veins. It was not the 
Camilla Vincent her small world knew, 
a Camilla chained by conventions and 
walled about by traditions and inhibi- 
tions, who had, half an hour earlier, sent 
by a turbaned messenger Trenholme’s 
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letter, with her own card, to the cryptic 
Cavendish—an enigma some new and 
lawless urge challenged her to solve. 

A sudden access of restlessness and 
vividness had taken her. Her eyes, now 
unmistakably violet, were warm and 
eager ; the pale coral of her lovely mouth 
had deepened to intense crimson; muted 
no longer, she was almost riotously 
vital, vibrant, and young. 

She had gone down to the terrace for 
tea—thus has the British rite spread its 
observance to the far corners of the 
earth—when Cavendish followed his 
card to where she sat reveling in the 
high, blatant key of the life before her 
and about her, and her own perfect 
attunement to her bizarre setting. 

Tall, very tall; in impeccable white 
from shoes to helmet; his lean face 
tanned, but no whit swarthier than that 
of polo player or golfer on an English 
green, he was coming toward her with 
an effortless grace of movement that 
spoke of power in reserve and muscles 
trained to move true to a hair. 

“Altogether English!’’ was Camilla’s 
immediate impression. “As English as 
Trafalgar Square. He’s as alien to all 
this as I am.” 

3ut as he advanced, her glance was 
drawn to meet his eyes, eyes in which 
indeed lay the essence of the cryptic 
East, eyes as inscrutable as the brood- 
ing desert, as un-English as his voice, 
entirely without accent, yet somehow of 
an alien timbre. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said. “You 
are, I think, Miss Vincent? I’m George 
Cavendish.” 

Standing with bared head before her, 
he was quite too conspiculously dis- 
tingué, a trifle too exotically handsome, 
she insincerely caviled—for her pagan 
passion for beauty reacted to and rev- 
eled in his physical perfection. 

She held out her hand. 

“How very good of you, Mr. Caven- 
dish! You must have come the moment 
my messenger found you.” 
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He bowed. 

“I’m not sufficiently the ascetic to 
postpone a pleasure.” His eyes had not 
left her face; their quiet gaze had the 
tangibility of a touch upon it. “I’m 
lastingly indebted to Trenholme.” 

“On the contrary,” smiled Camilla, 
“I’m afraid you'll owe him a lasting 
grudge. I fear he’s burdened you with 
the responsibility of my entertainment 
while I’m in Kufa.” 

“Then it will be my pleasure to show 
you all Kufa holds of color and beauty.” 

“Please,” Camilla surprisingly said, 
“I think I’m weary of beauty. Can't 
you understand how one might tire of 
the monotony of sheer perfection? I 
want to see things primitive, elemental, 
ugly, raw. Can you show me these?” 

There was a momentary flicker in the 
strange Oriental eyes. 

“Those, also. sut—with reserva- 
tions, of course? You will want veiled 
glimpses, half lights——” 

She shook her head impatiently. 
was finding her loveliness a 
breath-taking. 

“Without reservation. Absolutely. I 
want stark verities, things barbaric, un- 
beautiful, unveiled. I’ve been smoth- 
ered in sheer beauty. I’ve lived among 
objets d’art until I’ve come to feel my- 
self a unit in a collection. I’m tired of 
fragile, inconsequential things. I want 
crass actualities. If I could make you 
understand——” 

“You have made me_ understand.” 
His sympathy was swift. “It’s the in- 
evitable revulsion, the swing of the pen- 
dulum. Hasn’t it been recognized that 
the primitive is the last resort of the 
cultured ?” 

She smiled. 

“It’s a reversion to mediocrity in my 
case. I’ve been keyed to too high an 
esthetic pitch and I’m out of tune with 
life as I’ve lived it. I’m sick of subtle 
tints and overtones. I crave high 
lights, strong colors, heavy perfumes. 
I want to ‘drink the tone of things,’ to 


He 
trifle 
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find the human note that underlies ex- 
istence. I——” She broke off sharply. 
“I’m talking inanities.” 

“No,” he denied; “it’s the universal 
urge, the formless groping after what 
we haven’t and aren’t, the yearning for 
‘something, God knows what, that may 
not be’ that assails us all at moments. 
I know the feeling. I find my solace 
and my answer—there.” He pointed 
away to where the desert, under a quiv- 
ering blue haze, stretched, vast and very 
still. “It might be,” he mused, “that 
its illimitable peace would soothe and 
satisfy all the restlessness of your na- 
ture; that all your questioning and 
questing would find answer in its mute 
reply. If you could know it under a 
white moon——” 

“If I could?” she ventured, a little 
breathlessly. 

“To-night ?” tentatively. 

“To-night,” she assented eagerly. 

“Your chaperon ?” 

“T’ve only my maid.” 

“You ride?” 

“Being English, yes. Paradoxically, 
Parsons doesn’t.” 

“Then”’—his smile 
challenge—‘“shall we 
Parsons ?” 


held a hint of 

ride—without 

‘Assuredly!” It was the new Ca- 
milla, a Camilla untrammeled by tra- 
ditions, careless of conventions, defiant 
of inhibitions, who answered. She had 
known George Cavendish a matter of 
half an hour or less; yet already she 
was conscious of 
that where he 
follow. 


a reckless conviction 


beckoned she would 


The moon was coming up as, side by 
ide, they rode out into the wide still- 
ness of the desert night. Above them 
the vast sweep of a jeweled sky; about 
them space and silence; beneath the 
tread of their horses’ feet a boundless 
stretch of sand which the first presage 
gleam was transmuting to luminous sil- 
ver. Back of them the city glimmered 
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whitely ; before them lay all of romance 
and mystery and the everlasting enigma 
of this great, voiceless sea. 

The night lay about them like a velvet 
cloak ; the silence was too deep to shat- 
ter with speech; they rode on and on 
without words. The moon swam 
higher; a faint, warm breeze, trailing a 
scarf of some strange, seothing scent, 
touched the girl’s cheek with gentle fin- 
gers. Her heart sang within her. 
Freedom at last! All her life she had 
been fettered; now she had shaken off 
the shackles of convention. 
custonis, 
matter ? 


Traditions, 
even—what did they 
How small and futile they 
seemed in the presence of this age-old 
mystery in whose vast, soundless sym- 
phony life itself was but “a faint sigh 
whispering from oblivion!” 
Conventions 


ethics 


crumbled : towering 
standards tottered to their fall: Camilla 
Vincent, product of a supersophisticated 
civilization, was riding deep into the 
desert beside a man, essentially a stran- 
ger, in whose veins flowed the blood of 
an alien race. And she knew no mis- 
giving, no fear, no doubt! 

She turned in her saddle to look at 
Cavendish. His superlative riding 
clothes spoke of Bond Street, but he 
rode as the Bedouins ride. She was 
tinglingly sure that underneath his suave 
elegance, his bland, perfected manner, 
lay crouched the essential spirit of an 
elemental East. 

They swept on soundlessly for hours 
or for zons. The night silence was 
deep that Camilla fancied she hear 
beat of her own heart. 

“Look !”’ Cavendish said, and pointed. 
Before them, scumbled into the violet 
night sky, was an infinitesimal oasis, one 
of those small, loose emeralds that gem 
the desert’s gold, its palm trees edged 
with silver, its shadows crouched like 
kneeling figures at their feet. 

“Mirage?” she queried. 

“Real,” he answered, “as real as——- 
He did not finish. 


so 
| the 


” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Se ST 
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The oasis came nearer; its features 
more sharply defined themselves—a few 
date and fig palms stirring in the faint 
breeze; an acacia or so; a well walled 
with sun-dried clay—and little more. 

“Sanctuary,” the man offered. “I 
come here now and again when ‘the fe- 
ver of an old unrest is upon me.” 

“And you find peace?” 

“Always.” 

He dismounted and lifted her from 
the saddle; produced and filled a tiny 
collapsible silver cup, which he brought 
to her, iridescent drops spilling over as 
he came. 

“*A taste of Being from the Well 
amid the Waste,’” he smiled. He also 
then the sparse 
grass beside her. 


drank; sat down on 


The stillness seemed to throb; white 
burned about 
dreamed the desert, mysterious, sound- 


stars overhead ; them 
less, yet strangely sonant; all of life, 
of love, of ‘magic, vibrated 
them. Camilla 
the pulse of her heart, 
own blood. 


between 


seemed again to hear 
the beat of 


She felt his eyes upon her 


her 


face, questing, questioning, caressing. 
It was an inexpressible, indescribable 
moment of communion without words. 
He leaned a little toward her; the dark 
face across which the moonlight palels 
slanted drew her with a strong, tena- 
cious had neither will nor 
impulse to resist. The unearthly, lyric 
shudder of dawning passion shook her 
soul. 

“From the beginning of things,” 
spoke the slow, deep, beautiful, un- 
English voice, “it was written that this 
should be.” 

Her eyes questioned mutely. 

“Always,” he said 
have waited for the 
come; the one woman; the 
all the World for me. All my life I've 
lived up to this moment. For ‘she has 
come—is here.” 

All Camilla’s own life seemed 
denly to have had its pointing and di 


power she 


with simplicity, “I 
woman who should 


Rose of 


sud- 
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The flat mono- 
tone of all that had gone before lifted 
and swelled in a swift crescendo to the 
high note of being. 
had loved through the ages seemed to 
live again in her. 


rection to this instant. 


All the women who 


“T have never doubted, never de- 
spaired,” Cavendish went on. “I have 
known always that she, that you would 
come. And always I've fancied that 
you must inevitably feel for me all that 
I feel for you. Kismet! But now th 
you've come, I feel humble, unworthy, 
unsure. What if, after all, you 
shouldn't know me, want me as 
mate? There is a proverb of the East: 


youl 


“ 


That which we know will come, 


Allah withdraws from us; 
That which we know not of 
He gives us as our fate.” 


Camilla, vibrating to an upspringing 


surge of emotion that left her dazed 
and breathless, could not speak. He 
moved nearer, but did not touch the 
hand that lay within his reach. 

“Tf I were truly Oriental,” the deep 
voice with its foreign timbre softlv said 
“T should tell you that you were the 
breath of a thousand roses, the soul of 


a thousand that your lips had 


stolen the scarlet of the pomegranate; 


songs; 


that your beauty drugged the sense like 
the scent of the Moghra tree. But | 
am English and inarticulate, 
so I can only say, ‘I love you.’’ 
He laid his hand over hers; 
the beat of the blood in his 
fingers; she saw his nostrils quiver with 
his quick, indrawn breath. He leaned 
nearer, nearer still. She trembled a lit- 
tle at the force and 
love, but she was strangely unafraid. 


Beloved, 


she felt 
sensitive 


terrific power ol 


As instinctively as a flower lifts to th 
her face. For an i 
, 


the 
\bout them drew tl 


Afric night, throbbing with 


sun, she raised 
stant, ¢ 
paused for them. 
dark, 


r an on, very pulse of time 


1 


sleek 


whispers too ancient for remembrance, 


pas- 


murmurous of loves and hates and 


sions long, long-dead. In all the world 

















A Taste 


there were only the two of them; they 
alone mattered; with them began and 
ended all of life and love. 

Then, ere his lips had tasted the 
warmth of hers, Cavendish, a very 
Gibraltar of repression, his dark face 
tensed with a strong emotion held in 
leash, got to his feet, drawing her up 
with him; kissed her palms’ sacramen- 
tally; lifted her to the saddle; himself 
mounted and turned his face toward 
Kufa. 

They had ridden far before the Occi- 
dental in Cavendish was wholly in the 
ascendant. In the desert he had re- 
verted to the primal; as they neared 
the city he was again the product of a 
discreet and polished civilization. 

“To-morrow,” he said simply and di- 
rectly, “I shall have much to arrange 
so that I may be free to leave Kufa for 
a time. To-morrow night you will per- 
aps honor my house and me with your 
presence at dinner. The day following 
we will be [ happen to know 
English curate in Kufa with a 
arty of tourists. Then we'll go away 
where I shall not tell you. But we 
shall have solitude 
You consent?” 


married 
of an 


1 


love—each other. 

“To everything,” 

They reached the side entrance 
of her hotel in Kufa; a burnoosed shape 
had risen,out of the shadows to take 
the horse she had ridden; and Cavendish 
was remounting, 


she answered. 
had 


when, as a_ sudden 
thought suggested itself, he drew his 
foot from the stirrup and hastened to 
detain Camilla ere she entered. 

“Your name?” 
ter in his voice. 


he demanded, laugh- 


“Camilla,” she smiled up at him. 

‘A bit odd, what, that-a chap 
shouldn’t know the name of the woman 
he hopes to marry within forty-eight 
hours?” Then, softly, the dulciana note 
thrilling in his deep organ tones, “In 
all my dreams of you I’ve called you 
just ‘Beloved.’”” He bent his tall head 
and twice, thrice, kissed her hand. 
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“Camilla,” 
“Camilla !” 
Her name, on his lips, was a caress 
and a benediction. 


he said with tenderness, 


The reception room in Cavendish’s 
home into which dark, silent, soft-mov- 
ing Alkbar showed Camilla might 
easily have been a London drawing- 
room. English, 


apartment 


too, was the larger 
in which the formal dinner 
was served, but for its note of ornate, 
Alhambraic decoration and the gliding 
servitors, dark as shadows and as sound- 
less, who wrought magic of strange 
sweetmeats, dulcet drinks, and cooling 
sherbets. 

3ut it was not until he led her under 
an arcade of tall Moorish arches into 
an inner court, fragrant of and 
olive, and vocal with a fountain’s thin, 
silver tinkle, that she seemed to see 
Cavendish in his true setting. 
under the desert’s stars, 
background. 


rose 


Here, as 
was his proper 
Under the moon’s white magic the 
tall, elegant figure in its informal linens 
seemed suddenly to dissolve into the 
robed and turbaned figure of the Mos- 
lem, in whose mysterious eyes lay all the 
poetry and glamour of the Orient. The 
illusion deepened as he caught up some 
queer native instrument, 
ringhee perhaps, of which she did not 
even know the name, and sang in a 
voice vibrant with passion that seemed 
somehow immemorial, 
nal: 


gitar or za- 


universal, eter- 


“Light of my Soul! 
splendor 
Above thy casement’s rose-encircled bar. 
My heaven is in thine eyes so dark, so ten- 

der, 
My soul is like a sea and thou its star. 


Shine on me in thy 


Ah, Rose of Love, if I but once might kiss 


thee 
With my heart’s passion brimming on my 
mouth, 
Thenceforth in after moments thou would’st 
miss me 


As roses miss the warm wind 
south.” 


from the 


ae 


; 
f 
i 
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He tossed the instrument aside and 
sank upon his knees beside the marble 
seat on which she sat. His arms went 
round her, drew her close; his breath 
was warm on her cheek; the beat of his 
heart shook them both; a sirocco of 
emotion swept him. 

“Camilla!” he whispered. “Rose of 
all the World! One kiss; one taste of 
the wine of life.” 

He crushed her against his pulsing 
body; his strength seemed infinite; his 
tenderness as infinite as his strength. 
He bent his head and looked deep into 
her eyes where the flame in his own 
lay mirrored. 

Then—she knew his kiss. 

In that blend of soul with soul, that 
fusion of sense and spirit the touch of 
his lips to hers engendered, traditions, 
prejudices, racial antipathies, vanished 
like writing on the sand. The scent of 
rose and sandalwood and musk drugged 
their senses like a narcotic. The blind, 
throbbing, winged ecstasy that, at rare, 
high moments, makes men gods, was 
theirs. Time for them had ceased to 
be. A moment, an eternity—then— 

In that dark arcade back of them a 
sound as fragile as the flutter of wings, 
a soft, slurring footstep, a bated breath 
that faintly stirred Camilla’s hair. 

As she turned sharply Camilla caught 
the swift, downward thrust of some- 
thing sharp and silver-bright in the 
moonlight, something that struck across 
Cavendish’s upflung arm and glanced 
aside. 

Stunned to immobility, she saw him 
leap to his feet, seize in a savage grip 
the wrist of a small, brown hand, wrest 
the shining point of steel from the 
tensed fingers that held it, and fling it 
away, its trivial tinkle as it fell upon 
the floor of the court sounding abnor- 
mally loud and harsh in the stillness. 

Then she heard Cavendish’s 
harsh ‘and guttural with a passion of 
suppressed fury, speak in Arabic words 


voice, 


Ainslee’s 





that seemed as brutal as blows; saw him 
hurl aside with the curt command one 
flings at a dog a lithe, sinuous figure 
in native garb which somehow gave a 
poignant impression of youth; glimpsed 
for an instant a dark, unveiled girl face. 
Then the shadows swallowed up the 
cringing form and Cavendish turned 
back to her. But in that instant her soul 
had gone the width of the world away 
from him. 

“Camilla, beloved! 
for you! I’m 
I iy 

“That—that stab—was meant 
me?” Camilla’s voice was calm. 

He nodded. 

“Little she-devil!” he muttered. 
“One plays with fire—I sent her away 
this morning, but she stole back. She 
will not come again, be sure of that. 
Come, beloved.” 

As he extended his hand Camilla saw 
that a trickle of blood was staining his 
white sleeve. 

“You’re hurt?” Her voice was as 
crystal cold as the tinkle of the foun- 
tain. 

“It’s nothing. A 
will attend to it. I’m sorry no end, 
Camilla. You wanted the primitive’— 
he managed to smile—‘“but this is a 
trifle too elemental, eh, what ?” 

Wordlessly she walked with him into 
the house. From nowhere in particu- 
lar Ahkbar materialized. Silent, un- 
surprised, he obeyed Cavendish’s ges- 
tured order and began his ministrations. 

“See! A mere scratch,’ Cavenish 
smiled as Ahkbar deftly turned back the 
dark-stained sleeve. She saw; it was 
as he said; there was no need of her; 
nothing for which to stay. 

“I’m going,” she stated quietly. 

Cavendish turned startled eyes upon 
her. 

“Don’t go, beloved. I regret beyond 
words that a thing like this should have 
touched you. It must have ‘been a 
shock. But—it’s over.” 


What a 
desperately 


shock 
sorry. 





for 


scratch. Ahkbar 
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“Yes,” she said, and moved toward let you go. I loved you the moment our 
the door. “It’s over.” eyes met; can you say that you didn’t, 
“You—I—you don’t understand,” he that you don’t love me? Look at me, 
stammered. ‘““This—it was merely an beloved!” 





incident, an episode. It has no signifi- He lifted her face that he might see 
cance; it isn’t typical, racial, You can’t her eyes, wincing as she shrank from 
go like this.” his touch. She was very calm now, with 

“I’ve gone,” she said with dreadful the calm of an unalterable intention. 
finality. “J’ve gone.” Her eyes, cold, gray as a winter sea, 


She was at the door; he thrust Ahkbar met his steadily. Their flame had 
away and sprang after her; caught her burned to ultimate ashes. 
arm; strove frantically to hold her. His own eyes went blank; the hand 
“Camilla!” he cried wildly, desper- that had touched her cheek fell away 
ately. “You can’t, you mustn't go. I limply. 
know what you're thinking. It isn’t He understood. Perfumed Afric 
that. A man of any race might—— nights and the calling desert had had 
Dearest, can’t you understand? Anex- their will of her for a little, but ulti- 
traneous thing like this, it can’t matter. mately and quite inevitably another 
It mustn’t spoil our lives. I love you; civilization and its traditions had 
you’re to marry me to-morrow. I won’t claimed her 


———~ ~- 





COCK fighting is one of the chief amusements of the Filipino, and almost 
every native keeps a fighting cock. So highly are these pets prized that if 
a native discovers that his house is on fire—he rushes to rescue—not his wife 
or child—but his bird! 
eA. 


PASHION \BLE Parisiennes have a new whimsy. In order to permit of 

no discordant note in the color scheme of their costumes, they are sacri- 

ing nature to art, and dyeing their pet Pomeranians and poodles the shades of 
heir newest gowns. 


NSTEAD of a path of roses for the bride of the people of Cook’s Islands, 

these islanders have a remarkable custom of forming a human pathway for 
the bride—if she be the eldest girl of the family—to walk from her own house 
to that of the bridegroom. After the marriage ceremony the members of her 
husband’s tribe lie flat on the ground and the bride trips lightly over their backs. 
f the distance between the two houses is so great that the forms of her hus 


I 


| 
! 


band’s relatives do not fill the space, those on whom the bride has already trod 


get up and run quickly ahead so as to fill up the empty space. The husband 
goes through a similar ceremony on the way to the bride’s home, walking on 
the backs of his fiancé’s relatives, while his friends accompany him along each 
side of the human pathway, singing his praises as they go. 


s 
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The Island Grave 


CAIME into the world at sundown, 
while Tasmanian night 
was creeping from east to west, 

and dews were falling. Low embers 
of light still showed behind the western 


the cool 


hills; upon the sunrise side there was 
darkness, and one star. 

My mother, when she opened her 
They told me that 
she looked at it, and said faintly: 


eyes, saw it shining. 


aa.” 

“Yes,” said the 
her, 
her 


tended 
shook 


hand, 


women wno 


“it’s night now.” But she 


head a littl 
slow-lifted, on my silky hair. 

“Star,” she said She closed 
her eyes, and, a little while after, it was, 
as the women had said, night. 

So, I grew up without a mother. 
It may be, if she had lived, that my 
name—the name I am going to tell you 
—would 


e, and laid one 


again. 


have been less famous. 
Mothers are strange, about the things 
they want, and do not want, for their 
women children. I found a 
hers, when I was a growing girl. It 


had been used 


book of 


for the copying of 
poetry she liked. One verse, copied in 
red, as if she wished to mark it out be- 
yond the others, was the well-known: 
Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest, 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest— 

For those that wander they know not where 
Are full of doubt and full of car 

Stay, stay at home, and rest 


By Beatrice Grimshaw 
Author of “Conn of the Coral Seas” 


OBO 


Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest, 
The bird is safest in the nest, 

O’er all that flutter their wings and fly, 
A hawk is hovering in the sky 

To stay at home is best. 

Well—she died, and my father man 
aged n 
from t 

1 
mind—he 


career. There was no doul 
very 


was an auctioneer 


ly 
= . ° ee 
ne first, in his commercia 
and com 
mission agent—that my gifts of 
and must be 
the best account. He 
had 


studied 1 


turned 


spent all his sav 


mimicry 


ings on me; | three 
Marchesi; | 
in charge of a hired c 
was blunt about the necessity o 
keeping in 


years wit! 
n Milan 
haperon. 
the narrow way. 

“It pays to run straight, my girl, and 
don't forget that 
tinual “Your mother was a 
good woman; mind you're like her 
She was a too. The 
1ame she picked for you couldn’t hay 
been bettered. Star Oliver! A_ rea’ 
prima donna’s name!” 


you was his con- 


burden. 


sensible woman, 


Now that I have told it you, remem 
ber it. It is more years than I like to 
reckon since | 
ing | 


fronted the glo 


last 
‘ . : 5. 
ur of an audience’s upturned face 
or flung the gold of my voice, blind] 


down the dark well of a 
graph. But I do not tl 
has forgotten, yet, the Tasmanian Jenn: 
Lind. 
My father 















reap full return of the coin and care 
he had invested in me. I continued to 
run straight; I do not quite know why. 
It was not inherent goodness ; the things 
of the spirit have never appealed to me, 
though, if you have ever seen me weep- 
ing on the steps of the church, as 
\/arguertte, or heard me sing Eliza- 
beth’s glorious protestation of inno- 
cence, you will almost have thought you 
saw white angel wings springing up 
below the clasp of my diamond neck- 
lace. I think it must have been pride— 
or love of Walter. 

Walter was my passionate love. A 
woman with temperament, however 
many loves there may be in her life, can 
always, in the end, look back to two 
that stand above all others—the 
sionate love, and the great one. 

| think the passionate love always 
fails you, in And Walter 
did fail me. I am not going to tell that 
story. His family were in it; my pride, 
that would not hear of the common 
tage breach of promise, was in it, too. 


In tl 


pride. 


pas- 


some way. 


ie end, he went away to shoot tapir, 
South America, and I broke my 
heart, in London, and got married. 


One has to do something violent, 
hen one’s heart breaks. Some 
women drown themselves; I married 


Bart Stanley, the tenor with whom I 
had been playing all that season. 

If you want to know what he was, 
he was just a husband—at first. Any 
woman can fill in the details. Most of 
them have married husbands, when you 


come to think of it. 
] 


1Overs *< 


In plays, we marry 
but plays are—play. 

Of course, being a husband, Bart was 
jealous. He was jealous even before 
we married. I had a good many pres- 

from unknown admirers- 
as a rule, some of it 
Bart wanted it 


charities 


jewelry, 
beautiful. 
all sent back or given to 

I did not gratify his wish, 
there was that I 


very 


though none of it 


cared much about, save one pendant, a 
great cabochon-cut star sapphire, hung 
10 


® Ains. 
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about with dropping, tear-shaped 
pearls. It had no card with it, only a 
slip of paper, on which was typed: 








Star, good-by! 


I liked the thing; liked the sentiment 
of it, though that was perhaps a little 
“voyant,” and I would not part with 
it, even when Bart declared that I knew 
and was in love with the man who had 
sent it. Alas, alas! If I knew anything, 
I knew that it was not he. I had had 
too many men in love with me not to 
know what one might, and might not, 
expect from any one of them. 

I wondered sometimes, in the earlier 
days of such married life as a prima 
donna can know, who might have had 
that poetical thought—who, among the 
hundreds of thousands who had heard 
me, the hundreds who fancied them- 
selves in love with me, had sought out 
the one gem that could be associated 
with my name; the pure, star-wavering 
deeps of splendid blue; the tear-shaped 
pearls—do not all pearls mean tears? 
—that seemed to weep its fall. 

He must have known Bart Stanley— 
better than I did, when I married him. 

A prima donna never seems to have 
luck in matrimony. I suppose most 
people know that Bart and | separated 
in six months, and that, during the last 
part of our short married life, he be- 
haved like a devil loosed from hell. 

He was not with me when I came 
home to Sydney—I had bought a villa 
there, after my American tour. I 
boarded the Golden Head at San Fran- 
cisco, very late; the gangway was up, 
and had to be lowered for me. I went 
on without seeing any of the passengers, 
except a group of schoolma’am tour- 
ists who were singing “Aloha Oe” in a 
seasick manner, at the rail. Have you 
noticed that “Aloha Oe” can be made 
to sound terribly like the whoopings 
of a heavy day at sea? 

For the first day of the voyage I 
kept to my cabin. It was a deck suite, 
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with fans and louvered doors; I had a 
bath, and a little library, even a little 
yacht pianette. I did not need to go 
out on deck, and I preferred, after the 
hurry and excitement of my tour, to 
enjoy peace. You what it is, 
with a great artist, on board these lin- 
ers. Once you put your head forth 
from your cabin, you do not belong to 


know 


yourself for a single moment; you are 


haunted and autograph-albumed and 
stared at and chattered out of exist- 
ence; all the men want to flirt with 


you, so that they can be seen doing it; 
every mortal soul of the women tries 
to entrap you into hearing about her 
wonderful relative with the amazing 
voice, who is going to cut out every 
other singer in the world—or, worse, 
angles for a “candid opinion” of her 
own horrible singing. 

I had to come out at last; we were 
far south, and the heat had become too 
great for electric fans to with. 
Nothing would serve, in those latitudes, 
but the fourteen-knot breeze on deck— 
though even that warm. 

I remember that I had spent a very 
tiresome morning, in spite of sitting 
with my feet in the scuppers, and my 
face determinedly turned seaward. 
Decent people don’t worry you when 
you “sport your oak” after this well- 
known sea but nothing can 
stop the bores. I was looking despair- 
ingly at the procession of ivory trade- 
wind clouds, in the hope of seeing what 
I did not see 


cope 


Vas 


fashion, 


some sign of cool or 
even stormy weather—when the very 
worst of the women bores descended 
on me with something like a demand 
that I should listen, just once, to the 
singing of her sister, who had a won- 
derful You know. 

I could filled in 
speech in my sleep. 

Generally I don’t listen to these Galli- 


have the whole 


Curcis. I know Melba constantly did, 
and does. That is where Melba and I 
differ. An artist’s nerve force is her 


Ainslee’s 





capital; why should she have to dole it 
out, bit by bit, to people who don’t pay 
for anything? 

Nevertheless, the woman drove and 
drove me, till, in 
would listen. | 
salon, and they 


said | 
down to the 
opened a semigrand 
piano of a deadly American make, with 
squeaking pedals, and half the middle 
notes out of tune, and the woman’s sis- 
ter sang. 

“What do you think of it—can- 
didly ?” they asked me eagerly. And I 
got up, and swept my skirts about me 
—we had skirts to sweep that year— 
and I said loudly and clearly: 

“Horrible!” and I went out, as you 
fling out, in “Carmen,” after the 
“Habanera,” when you're feeling 
madly in love, or murderous, or both! 

Nobody asked for candid opinions 
any more, that voyage. 


despair, I 
went 


As I was leaving the salon, I ran 
full into—Walter! Before I knew, I 
had kissed him, because somehow I 


did not realize he was actually there, 
and because I always used to kiss him, 
when I rushed off from Carmen 
scenes, the year we were going to be 
married. He had always waited, in 
the wings, for that kiss. : 

And there he was, not the least bit 
changed, with the same gray eyes, 
furry-lashed, and the same half-laugh- 
ing, half-tired face—the face that 
didn’t even exert itself to make you 
like it, it knew so well you would. And 
he had on a tan silk suit, such as he 
used to wear in the warm days of that 
summer—that one summer. And it 
clung to his shoulder a little, in the 
heat, and showed the fine, round mus- 
le underneath. 
smell of the stuff he used for shaving, 
like thyme, and a whiff of his own 
cigarettes—the kind I used to take from 
him when I thought I could allow my- 
self a smoke. 

Past and 
over me like a wave. 


my 


eh sleer 
c There was the clean 


seemed to break 


I felt giddy. I 


present 

















found myself sitting on the hot, amber 
velvet of a lounge, with the hiss of 
blue-and-white seas coming in through 
open ports, and Walter standing, look- 
ing down at me. The women 
gone. What became of them 
Do I know, or care? 

“There’s a desert island on the port 
bow,” was what Walter said to me. 
“The captain says we can stop off and 
see it. Some salt water has got into 


were 
after? 


the drinking tanks, and he’s short. He 
says there’s water there.” 

“Does he?” I answered him. I 
looked at my hands in my lap. They 


were very white, and felt cold, when I 
moved them one on another—though 
the yellow velvet against the back of 
my head was hot, as if it had just been 
ironed. I wondered if I were going to 
faint. And yet, you know, I was con- 
scious that black hair, deeply waving, 
looks its best against yellow; I knew 
that the paleness of my face, in that 
heat, made the blue of my eyes stand 
out like blue lakes in snow. 

When I had collected my thoughts, 
I said: 

“Well, how are you?” It wasn’t the 
sort of thing people say in a “‘situa- 
tion” on the stage, was it? 

“Very fit,” said Walter. He was 
taking a cigarette out of his case; he 
lit it, and I knew—because I knew 
him so well—that he meant to under- 
line the suggestion, the recollection of 
old days. 

Smells are surer than-sounds or sights, 

lo make your heartstrings crack. 

I think mine cracked a little, in that 
minute, when the blue, caressing smoke 
of Walter’s special brand began to 


curl. 


“Give me one,” I said. “I shan’t 
ave to sing for weeks.” He lit it for 
me, from his: I leaned over, and the 
short wavy lock that never will grow 


long, fell down from my forehead, and 
dangled, just as it used to do. 


him catch his breath; I 


I heard 
wondered if 
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he did it on purpose. He was capable 
of it, and I knew it, and still I loved 
him, 

It was not so hot in the lounge be- 
hind the salon as one would have 
thought. All the ports were open and 
full of the sound of the sea; the big, 
paddlelike electric 


fans were whim- 
pering overhead. There was nobody 
but ourselves. Walter dropped down 
on the stuffy amber velvet beside me. 

“You're coming ashore, aren’t you?” 
he said, between puffs. 

“Yes, I think so. I’ve never seen a 
real desert island.” 

We looked at each other, and there 
were a thousand sentences in our eyes. 

“It’s not so hot,” he said, looking at 
the toe of his brown shoe. 


“There’s a draft right through,” 
I answered him, “And I think the 
wind’s blowing a little.” Inside my 


heart I was singing, as they say only 
I can sing, those words and notes of 
flame: 

Come back to me, beloved, or I die! 


I know that he heard me; he has the 
sixth sense. But he talked on, smok- 
ing in between, and making love with 
those deep-lashed eyes only. 

“It’s in the Pacific sailing directions ; 
I looked it up. Said to be uninhabited. 
Three hundred miles from anywhere. 
Had pearl shell once in the lagoon; 
fished out twenty or thirty years ago. 
Ships sometimes call for water; there’s 
a stream, Quite an interesting place.” 
And his eyes said: “Why did you, 
why did you marry him?” 

Mine, I know, flashed back in angry 
sparks: 

“Because you left me.” 


‘“ ~11 
I shall go 


and put on a pair of 
strong shoes and a shade hat,” I said. 
“Do,” he agreed. He was still smok- 


ing tranquilly when I left him, and a 
steward, in white with twinkling but- 
tons, was explaining to him that he 
must not smoke there, and he was feel- 
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ing in his waistcoat pocket for a coin. 
Just like Walter! Easier to tip and 
stay. The line of least resistance, al- 
ways. 

They got the boats out, and pulled 
us to.the island. Almost all the 
sengers came; they 


pas- 
were a tiresome, 
cackling crowd, but I do not think Wal- 
ter and | heard anything they said. We 
were in a dream—the dream of gold 
that one remembers. And in the radi- 
ance of that dream, the island looked in- 
credible, unearthly, in its loveliness. 
And so we glided up to it over a 
quiet sea, through drifts of shoal wa- 
ter that wavered in heliotrope and 
green chrysoprase, underneath our keel. 
It seemed as if one saw the tall, swing- 
ing palms through cathedral windows 
of pale-golden There 
shadows of a purple that you could not 
paint or name under the trees, but on 
the intense white 


glass. 


beach the shaded 
sloops and hollows were blue, like hol- 
lows in snow. There were green lawns, 
flower-carpeted; birds crying in the 
trees; a wash of small, unceasing waves 
along the empty beaches. All the 
island, on that blue morning, seemed to 
float, unsubstantial, upon the glassy 
moat of its lagoon; you almost thought 
the wind, when it came up, would catch 
the tops of the palm trees and send the 
whole wonderful place asail. 

Just behind the beach, the rough un- 
derbrush parted a little in one place, 
and the rest of the party, with shouts 
of delight, hurled themselves at the 
opening. 

“Oh, oh!” they cried. “A track— 
there'll be a house, and Robinson 
Crusoe living in it with his Man Fri- 
day.” We followed after them. But 
Walter said: 

“There won't be any one living here} 
the path is all overgrown. The owner 
I was pleased when 
I did not wish to find 


must be away.” 
he said that. 
people there. 

It was only a minute before the track 


Ainslee’s 


were, 





widened out—though it was still choked 
with weeds and growing brush and sap- 
lings—and showed us a small clearin 
with a house in it. 
this, began to 
turkeys. 
peered 


g, 
The passengers, at 
like a flock of 
They ran up the steps, and 
through the windows; they 
stared at the yellow-flowered creeper 
that had been trained about the walls, 
and that had, since no One was there to 
prune it, amazingly overrun the roof 
and the veranda. They beat, mock- 
ingly, upon the door, and shouted: 
“Robinson Crusoe, Robinson Crusoe, 


cackle 


come out to us!” One of them said 
she saw a bed, a table, chairs, piles of 
tinned food on shelves, sheets, linen in 
an open press. 
“Robinson 
well,” she said. 
pay him a visit.” 


Crusoe does himself 
“Let’s stop over and 

They made a hun- 
dred jokes, very poor ones, but pleas- 
ing to themselves, and ran about like 
rabbits. 


with us. 
an hour to the 


“You'll have to look sharp,” said the 
third officer, who had come 
“The captain said half 


tick, and no more, for watering; it’s 
twenty-five minutes, and the boat with 
the water tank will be just about start- 
ing. He'll give me Hades if we're late. 
He was angry enough about having to 
stop. It costs the devil and all of a 
sum for every minute the ship’s kept 
waiting. Do please come on, all you 
people.” Then, as some of them 
seemed inclined to linger: ‘Look here, 
I warn you, any one who isn’t in the 
boat in five will be left be- 
hind.” 

Nobody, it seemed, wanted to incur 
that fate. We all knew what the cap- 
tain was—a martinet about the disci- 
pline of his ship; every one understood 
that the officer was speaking no more 
than truth when he said that there was 
really danger of being left. 

“IT wish we had had time to see 
more,” I whispered to Walter, as we 
followed the crowd of passengers. 


minutes 














\Valter did not answer. Instead, he 
took my hand*-there was no one to see 
ind held it in his own as we walked. 
Did I tell you that he has the sixth 


sense? I have, also. I read what he 
ished. And I knew that I wished it, 
\nd the green forest, through 


vhich we went, became bright with a 
light that the gorgeous tropic sun never 
shed, and musical with songs that were 
never sung. 

“It’s not too late,” he whispered to 
me, as we neared the beach. And 
again, as the sound of the sea came up: 
“Not too late.” And, as we saw the 
shore light, and the foam, and the 
whaleboats rocking on the tide, he re- 

ited, softly: “Not too late—yet—to 

right our mistake.” 

“They *‘d find 

hispered back. 


us—wait for us,” I 


‘There’s a thicket—we could hide. 
They couldn’t look or wait very long.” 
l I—clothes, 


food—what would 


‘Didn't you 


of linen ?” 


food, and the 
He was looking at me 

, as we walked quickly through the 
underbrush that like green, tan- 
led mermaid’s hair, set with gems of 
lear, white berries. There was no 
i his face. It 
awake, 
known 


see the 


was 


irelessness now—1n 
Walter, ten times 


than I had 


more 
re alive, ever 
lenty of money,” he went on, 
the same low, hurried that 
little, now and then. “We 
ld leave it, and I dare say when the 

r came back, he’d be glad. Slip 
won't be 


voice, 


SHCON a 


1 this big tree—you 
come, run!” 


; 


or a moment I struggled against 
d—I don’t know why—and then 
| elded to it; caught up my dress 
h my free fingers, and ran. I have 
been fat, like so many great 
¢ | am slim and well-figured, and 

un ea de 
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It was a narrow island, though a 
fairly long one. We reached and 
passed the house, followed a track be- 
hind it, more weedy and choked, if pos- 
sible, than the one in front, and found 
ourselves on another beach, open, 
stony, and thrashed by southeast 
breakers. A little way down the beach 
there was a dense thicket of some 
flowering shrub—orange flowers it had, 
I remember, and curious snowy tips to 
its green leaves. 

“If we get into that,” said Walter, 
pulling me along by the hand, “nobody 
can find us; they’ll never think of look- 
ing. I'll hold for you; 
dodge in. Now, would any one know 
we were on the island?” 


the boughs 


I sat down on the sandy earth; I was 
a trifle winded. The branches 
green nets before my face. There was 
a pleasant smell of something crushed 
and spicy—leaves, it may have been. 


wove 


Among the boughs you could see the 
tumbling white and blue of the sea- 
ward beach, but I knew that we could 
not be seen. 

Walter stood up, looking cautiously 
through chinks in the leaves. 

“This is fun,” he said. 
two kids again!” 


“Like being 


“You never were anything else,” | 
told him suddenly. For I realized, in 
that moment, that Walter was, just as 
he had always been, a child, a snatch- 
ing, laughing, careless, cruel, but al- 
ways irresistible child—and that if he 
died at eighty, he would be the same. 
There are so many of these child men, 
and we love them so much better than 
they merit. 

I don’t know why, but it made me 
realize what I was doing. I was a hun- 
dred years older than Walter, though 
my birth year was two years after his, 
and I was letting him 


lead me, with his 


wicked, restless child fingers—where? 
I got up, and began shaking the sand 
off my skirts. I don’t know what I 
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meant to do. There instant 


when we stood 


Was an 


Face to face, silent—— 
and then, the child fingers, man fingers, 
were around mine, and Walter was 
pleading, coaxing, laughingly compell- 
ing, as only Walter could be. 

“You can’t go back. You can’t go 
back. The boat’s away by now. They 
wouldn’t wait for Gabriel himself. 
Our own island—alone in the seas! 
Star—my Star! Stay!” 

Behind the thicket there 
ground, lightly grassed. I had freed 
myself from the branches of the 
orange-flowered, white-tipped trees, and 
was standing on the level lawn. Wal- 
ter, grasping at my hands, pressed after. 

backed away; my foot struck against 
a big upstanding stone, and I almost 
fell. 

“Here, hold on, Star!” he cried. 
“You nearly came an awful cropper. 
Did you hurt yourself?” He had 
caught me as I fell back, and set me 
on my feet again. 

“No,” I said, turning round to look 
at the stone. “But what a bowlder! 
I didn’t expect to find it here, behind 
the beach. Some one must have——” 

My voice died away in my throat, 
trailing a little, as a record in a phono- 
graph trails out when the motor stops. 
I stood, pointing with one hand to the 


was open 


stone. I could not speak. 
“Are you ill?” asked Walter anx- 
iously, looking at my face. “Star! 


You’ve hurt yourself—darling!” 
I found my voice; it didn’t seem like 
my own. 


- © 0k ‘t 


He followed 


was all I could say. 
the 
pointing hand, and looked. 


direction of my 
And he 
saw, as I had seen, that the stone was 
a gravestone, roughly hewn from one 
of the beach bowlders, and set on this 
quiet lawn. And he read, as I had read, 
the name carved on it. 


“Is there anything wrong with my 


Ainslee’s 





eyes?’ I asked, choking. 
what is that name?” 

Like one hypnotized, he answered 
me, staring. 

“Star Oliver.” 

“And the year?” 

“This year.” 

“Let me go!” I cried. “Let me go!” 

“Don’t scream so—Star!” For I 
was shrieking at the top of my voice, 
as I ran through the thicket, down to 
the beach, back again to the house and 
the path and the leeward side of the 
island. “Star! For God’s sake, you'll 
ruin your voice. It’s some silly trick. 
It’s- Heavens, girl, don’t go on 
like that. Sit down.” I was stumbling 
all over the track like a foundered 
horse, crying out, and sobbing, in the 
midst of my cries: 

“The grave—the grave!” 

Walter took me by the arm, forced 
me to a seat on a fallen log, wiped my 
face with his handkerchief, and told 
me to pull myself together, so sharply 
that I obeyed him. He sat looking at 
me for a minute or two, while I forced 
back the tearing sobs, and brought my 
shaking mouth to a firm line, as I had 
often done, the instant before I had to 
spring upon the stage, gay and full of 
joy. Hysterics? Call it temperament. 
One must pay for one’s talent. 


“Or—or— 





“The boat is gone,” said Walter 
presently, still watching. 

I sprang up. 

“But it must not be gone. Do you 


hear me? It must not. Do you think 
I would stay—with that thing?” 
“Don’t start all over again, please.” 
The coldness of the tone was like a dash 
of water, and I saw that he knew he 
was beaten. “I said the boat was gone 
and it is, but you can go and signal, if 
you like.” He turned his back on me, 
like the rude child he was. I ran to 
the shore, and sent out a call that made 
the rowers in the whaleboat turn and 
pause, and presently row back. 
They had thought we were with the 

















second boat. 


And I do not really think 
the captain would have waited for us, 
if we had not turned up as we did. 

\Ve were both on board in another 
quarter of an hour, and the Golden 
Head, through a spumy, rattling squall, 
was trampling out to sea. 

We had bad weather after that; I 
kept to my cabin, and the passengers 
said I was sick. I was not seasick; I 
never have been in my life. But, never- 
theless, I was ill, for I was dying. 

October first was the day of our visit 
to the island. As I lay in my berth, 
with the huge Pacific combers darken- 
ing the glass of the ports, and the ship’s 
bulkheads cringing and screaming 
about me, I went over the days again 
and again, counting them as_ they 
slipped away. Thirty days left in 
October, thirty in November, thirty-one 
in December. Ninety-one. Then, as we 


rolled and “‘scended” on our way to 
liji, reached Fiji, and sailed away 
again—nineteen days left in October, 


thirty in November, thirty-one in 
December. Eighty days left. Eighty 
days to live. Less, it might be, but 
certainly no more. 

You may think me superstitious, but 
you must remember that the thing was, 
and still remained, unexplained. I had 
not spoken of it to any one but Walter, 
and as I had not seen him again, I did 
not know what he thought about it. 
But it could not matter what he 
thought. Vision or reality—and some- 
times I wondered if it had not been a 
vision, so far as those carved letters 
went—we had both seen it; it was, if 
anything on earth had ever been, a 
warning. Before the end of the year 

knew that I should die. 

Think of your name—Richard Stan- 
ley Smith, or Marguerite Greenwood, 
or whatever it may be—imagine it, if 
you like, to be far more uncommon; 
something that could not possibly figure 
in chance or coincidence, and then pic- 
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ture yourself finding it, as I found 
mine, cut deep above the date of the 
passing year, upon a gravestone, 

You are, perhaps, not a romantic 
person; not cursed, or blessed, with the 
temperament that is inseparable from 


a great artist’s soul. Yet a shudder 
runs through you at the thought. 


Guess, then, how I felt. 

After Fiji, they began to be anxious 
about me on the ship; to understand it 
was not seasickness that kept me im- 
mured in my own rooms, and that 
caused me to refuse, day after day, 
morning after morning, almost every 
dainty the chef of the Golden Head pre- 
pared to tempt my appetite. 

“She don’t eat enough to keep her 
alive till Sydney ’arbor,” I heard the 
stewardess whisper, outside my 
louvered door. “Mark me, we'll drop 
‘er overboard before we sight the 
’eads.” 

There was no ship’s doctor on the 
boat; it is often so on transpacific 
liners. The captain, who was getting 
anxious, wished to come in and see me 
for himself, but I refused to admit him, 
until at last, pushing aside my maid 
who faithfully guarded the door, he 
forced an entrance. 

“Mrs. Stanley,” he boomed, standing 
beside my berth, and seeming to fill the 
whole cabin with his immense, white, 
brass-buttoned presence, “I’m respon- 
sible for the welfare of my pasengers, 
and I insist on your consulting some 
one. I’ve found out there’s a doctor 
among the passengers. You’ve got to 
let him come in and have a look at 
you.” 

“T will not,” I told him. 
was very weak. 

“I’m sorry, but I’ll have to insist. 
Why, madame, I run the risk of having 
the whole ship quarantined. This doc- 
tor, Nicholas is his name, says he’ll see 
you. And you'll have to let him. I’m 
sorry to incommode you, but zs 

“Can one not die in peace?’ I de- 


My voice 











manded, my eyes flashing at this abom 
inable tyranny. 

“Not on my ship you can't, by a 
long chalk,” said the brute. “I’m go- 
ing to send him to you in ten minutes,” 
he added and went out. 

“Marie,” I said, “if strangers have to 
come in, you may as well put my lace 
rest gown on me, and the little pink 
satin slippers. Can they not let me die? 
It is all I ask; not much, I think. Yes, 
you may coil my hair above that ivory 
comb; I don’t What are you 
bringing there? Powder? Lip stick? 
What does it matter? They will wrap 
me in white linen, and lay me on the 
grating to-morrow; you may do what 
you wish. No, I do not want the mir- 
ror; I’m done with such things,” 


care. 


“If madame could only see herself, 
with that paleness of the camellia, and 
madame’s hair, so black!” 

“No matter. 
I closed my eyes. 


Lay me down again.” 
When I opened them, 
standing by my 
a tall man, heavily built; I do 


know 


a strange man was 
berth, 
not how he could have come in 
so noiselessly. 

“Who are your” I asked him. 

“My name’s Georges,” he answered, 
ex- 
pected an apology for the intrusion 
that the captain had forced, but it did 
not come, 

The man seemed youngish, about 
thirty-eight; he had  snow-white, 
sparkling hair, very thick, and 
well-cut features; his eyes were of an 


in an accent somewhat foreign. | 


larrow, 


ordinary brown, but the driving force 
behind them seemed very far from or- 
dinary. 

“You don’t know my name,” he con- 
tinued, with a little, odd, foreign ges- 
ture of one hand. ‘That doesn’t mat- 
ter, madame. The world knows yours. 
I am nothing’—again the deprecating 
sweep of the hand—‘“but it is for me, 
happily, to assure you that you are not 
truly ill.” 
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“I am not ill, I am dying,” I an 
swered him. 

“Not dying, not to die, for many 
years.” 

“You don’t know,” I said, looking 


up at his strange, brown eyes. They 
seemed to have lights in them, silver 
lights. I could see the blur of my 
white rest robe reflected in them, and 
the spot of my white face. 

“Madame, I do know. There is noth- 
ing to fear.” 


“Is it possible,” I said, “that you 
know what I saw?” 

“T know.” 

“On that deserted island—with no 


one but— 

“With no one but your evil angel, 
madame, yes.” 

“Then,” I said, raising myself on one 
arm, “you must have second sight, for 
I am sure he did not tell you.” 

“He not told,” answered 
strange “Nevertheless, it is for 
me to say to you, set your heart at rest. 


has this 


man, 


If there was one evil angel on that 
island with you, also, there was one 
good. Live, madame, and forget.” 

“I think I have seen you before,” I 


said. I was sitting up now, with the 
lace robe gathered around me; I had 
tossed the silk quilt from the bed, and 
my small rose shoes swung toward the 
floor. 

“That is right,” he said. “You will 
rise when I go, and you will be quite 
well.” 

“Have I not seen you?” 

“Many times, madame. I have heard 
you sing.” 

“Thousands do 
“but I don’t 
Yours—I have seen it, in 
Vienna. I know. For I 
now, that head of sparkling 


S? 


that,” I told him, 
their 
London, in 
remember 


remember faces. 


white hair, 
and the great figure, and the eyes that 
There is no child 
soul inside the man’s body of Doctor 


Georges.” 


look through you. 


He said neither yes nor no, but went 

















a> he ttrned away to leave me. I had 
an inspiration—I have them sometimes; 
a great artist, like a violin, trembles to 
vibrations unfelt by coarser things. I 
sprang from my bed, and stood upon 
the floor. 

“You are the man who sent me the 
star sapphire!” I cried. 

He said neither yes nor no, but went 
away. 


Three days later we reached Sydney, 
and | walked ashore to the motor, and 
lrove myself to my villa in Rose Bay. 

[ had seen Georges—somehow, one 
could not think of him as an ordinary 
doctor—once or twice on deck, but he 
scarcely spoke to me, though I often 
felt his eyes when my 
head was turned way. One 
knows. 


fixed on me 
another 


\s for Walter, he was, I think, angry 
with me. I do not know; I have never 
known, He passed out of my life, in 
ry sense that matters, that day when 
we stood together above the grave on 
the desert island, and read my name. 
| have heard little about him since. 

Sydney, and Tasmania, welcomed me 
as only the south can welcome its own. 
Ricciardi, journeying by the Medi- 
met me there, as ar- 
ranged; and with his grand opera com- 
pany, we produced the 
Ring” as Australia 
produced, before or since. 
| 


terranean route, 
“Nibelungen 
seen it 
Every night 
vore the great star sapphire, though 
sapphires are not at their best by night, 
and when the curtain had, at last, rung 
down on the encores, double and treble 

d quadruple, the showers of bou- 
quets, the cartloads of baskets handed 
up, I used to slip behind and_ look 
hrough the artists as I 

ked always, before the curtain rose, 
to see if the 
was anywhere in the 


has never 


pe ephole, 


sparkling head of white 
audience. 
it never was. 

the thing that 
Perhaps one does not have 


! cannot account for 


Pp] ened. 
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to account for such things; they are 
beyond reason. I fell in love with 
Georges—the man whom I felt to be of 
noble character; whom, so strangely, | 
had lost. 

Not as | had loved Walter; the pas- 
sionate love had had its sway, and left 
an empty throne. No, I was nearly 
thirty now, and the great love, which 
finds all human beings capable of know- 
ing it, had found me at last; and found 
me, as it almost always does, too late. 
Do I not speak truth? 

In the Pompeian court of my villa, 
with its pink and gray marbles, and its 
roses hanging between pillars against 
the Australian blue, I used to lie all 
morning, listening to the beating of the 
waves’ white, restless hands against the 
rocks below the garden, and trying to 
fancy that I heard the sea upon the 
island beach, saw the pale-red blos- 
soms of the island flowers 
against the sky. And I used to fancy 
that the was mine, and that 
Georges, whose very Christian name I 


burnin? 
island 
did not know, was with me there. For, 
strangely enough, the thought of him, 
and the thought of 
evitably bound up, the one 
other. 

Did I say that I had divorced Bart 


the island, were in- 
with the 


Stanley? It does not matter much. | 
was free, but my freedom seemed of 
little use. 

There came a time, in the Sydney 


winter, when chill southerlies swept up 
from the bay, and the dust was whirled 
about in yellow pillars, cold and foul. 
My roses were gone; the Pompeian 
court was dreary, full of mists and of 
dead leaves blown by the wind. | 


indoors before a great bay window 
that gave me all the light the sad June 
day could spare. 

A maid came in with the mail. My 
secretary had already seen it and sorted 
out the Almost all she had 
remained intact; a 


and 


letters. 
but 
strange-looking 


opened, one 


letter, stained 











smelling of the sea, written in a hand 
I did not know. 

I sent the maid away before I opened 
that letter. My sixth sense had told 
me whence it came. 

Long ago, the letters of Walter had 
made me catch my breath and turn red 
or pale, when they came; my hands, 
when they touched the envelopes, used 
to shake so that I often tore the page 
inside. This letter I opened with cool 
fingers, and a heart at rest. 

It held four lines only. 

STaR OLIveR: 

Will you come to the island? 
MIcHAEL GEORGIEFF, 
who gave you your sapphire, 


“Marie!” I cried, springing to 


g my 
feet. The maid heard me in the serv- 
ants’ room at the other side of the 


house, where she was gossiping with the 
other women. 
She came running, breathless. 
” T said. 
rt 


madame! The theater?” 


“Pack all my things to-night! 
“Madame, 
“There’s a Union liner 
I can arrange! 


to-morrow 
Tell 
that I 


Hurry, Marie 
Miss Greaves to write and say 


will pay the forfeit; she can draw the 
check, and I will sign it to-night.” 

“Madame, but it’s a fortune lost!” 
she gasped, 


“Pack my things!” I said, and ran 


trom the room. 


bell had 


board, 


It was just after the last 
that Marie came on 
breathless, and full of apologies. 


rung 


“I couldn’t help it, madame,” she 
half sobbed “T couldn’t let madame 
proper after I 
sreat bale of 
she had brought in a mo- 


things, 


tossed a 





my lounge. I wondered 
how the hysterical creature could have 
found out, or guessed. but these 


servant women 


from miles away. 


can scent a wedding 


“You may open them,” I said, as the 


Ainslee’s 





gangway went up with cries and creak- 
ing of winches, and the ship began 
slowly, slowly, to edge away from the 
quay. Marie fell upon the bundles. | 
looked, expecting some folly of bridal 
stuff—white dresses, perhaps a wreath. 
But Marie took out black toilettes, a 
black hat, black veils. 

“What this mean?” I asked. 
The woman, who loved a scene like all 
her class, gurgled in her throat, and 
put her hand to her breast, as she re- 
plied: 

“They sent me the cable, and told me 
to break it to madame. The husband 
of madame is dead, they say, stabbed, 
in New Orleans.” 

“Break it!” I cried. “What non- 
sense! It’s nothing on earth to me.” 
For, indeed, I thought it was not. “I 
shall put that rubbish through the 
port,” I said, and started to do so, but 
Marie fell upon it with a cry. 

“Tf I may have it!” she begged. 

“But you are not a 

“No, no but 
am fiancée, 
ways make 
never tell—— 

I burst out laughing, and went to my 


does 


widow.” 

madame knows that | 
and 
over 


will al- 
one can 


good thir gs 


besides, 


bedroom cabin, singing the “ Habanera.” 

I did not tell you, did I, anything 
about Michael Georgieff? But you will 
know, of course. I knew at once, when 
I saw the name. It Michael 
Georgieff, the great Russian doctor, 
who had studied the human mind as 
no other ever studied it: the “Pasteur 
of the soul.” 
in her world, 


was the 


Great as Star Oliver was 
Michael, the man with 
the archangel’s name, was fully as great 
in his. 

The island, too, I knew about, when 
I saw that 
only used the name Georges as an in- 


cognito 


name. For Georgieff—he 
to have a_ hidden 
retreat in some far corner of the world, 
where he went to secure perfect quiet 
for the deep studies that had made him 
so widely famous. Afterward, I knew 


was said to 














that his route was always by Fiji; he 
used to get a little sailing vessel there, 
and with a native crew, make for the 
island, many days away. As for my- 
self, I had to buy the Union liner off 
her course, to take me to the place. 

They landed me there from a boat, 
one exquisite South Sea morning, and 
then steamed away, with Marie waving 
farewells across the rail. She was to 
be married in Wellington. The pro- 
vident widow’s robes went in the bot- 
tom of her trunk. I hope she has never 
had occasion to wear them. 

Michael Georgieff was waiting for 
me, and together we went up the nar- 
row path, cut and weeded now, that 
led to the little house. We passed an- 
other house on the way, a new, small 
one. 

“Who lives there?” I asked him. 

“No one lives there,” he answered. 
“A Greek priest is staying till next 
steamer call.” ~ 

“Ah, to marry us?” I asked him sim- 
ply. 

“Just so,” he said. “When I heard 
of the death of the wicked man you 
married i 

“You were waiting for that?” I 
cried; and the shadows of the years 
suddenly rolled away, and became clear 
as glass. 

“Madame, what else?” he said. “I 
am Greek Church. We don’t believe 
in divorce.” 

“You shall make me Greek Church, 
if you like,” I told him. “I always 
thought the ikons very chic.” 

“I shall unmake you 
first,” he said. 

We reached the house. 





as a heathen 


The under- 


hy 
& 
i 
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brush had been cut away; I looked out 
toward the windward beach. 

“Why has the stone been taken 
away?” I asked him. “What was it? 
A vision, as I have always thought, 
sent to save me?” 

“No, Staf,” he answered me. 
it there.” 

“You?” 

“When my Star fell from heaven. 
That day I buried my love, and raised 
the stone above its grave.” 

“You mean my marriage?” 

He bowed that strange, silver head. 

“Ah,” I said, “you knew him!” 

“Once,” said Georgieff, “he was un- 
der my care; his family thought him 
mad. But I sent him back to them. 
‘He is not mad; he is only bad,’ I told 
them. ‘He will die by the rope or the 
knife some day.’ I wish he had died by 
my knife, before he dared to climb to 
heaven; when he was more fit for 
hell.” 

I was not listening to him; I went 
into the house. 

“You have made it very beautiful,” 
I said. For he had brought strange 
and lovely things from all corners of 
the earth and heaped them up like treas- 
ure. “Why did you not come and tell 
me yourself?” I asked, as I paused on 
the threshold of one small, exquisite 
room. 

“Your love might have died, while 
you were waiting,” answered Michael. 
“Tf it had, you would not have come. 
I knew, by that. Look up,” he said, 
as I started to enter the room. I saw 
a great star of carved silver hung above 
the door. “Your room,” he said. “I 
have thrown the stone into the sea.” 


“T put 


\ 











Better 
seems to be every reason 
can settle back 
and conscientiously call it a year. 


HERE 


feel that 


t 
to 


we 
Ethel Barrymore is once more back in 
town, there has been an opening at the 
Empire thing to 
about, it is true, but 
at the Empire Theater, just 
and the first of the 

be, without 


Theater—no 
around a bonfire 
an opening 


> 


dance 


comedies 
straining, 


the 
that 


classed und 


saine 1¢ 


may any 
of 


splendidly. 


is 


It 


ler the head “smart” 


getting along perfectly 
is almost like old times again. 


It is only Ethel Barrymore’s presence 


in our city that brings back recollec- 
tions of the good old days of a couple 
of seasons ago. Her role, that of 


Hauptmann’s Rose Bernd, has nothing 
in it to suggest a Barrymore Old Home 
Week. She no longer the gorgeous 
last of the “Mad dying 
glamorously with a cigarette in one hand 
and a glass of champagne in the other, 
nor yet the magnificent Queen of 
dazzling white silk and 
She has left her guild of 

up and the 
wont to 
romp into the theater along around nine 
twenty-! 


Varicks,” 


France, in 
aquamarines. 
imitators well 


débutante 


a tree, 


parties, who were 


ive and resoundingly announce 
that they had simply lost their reason 
over the Barrymore hats, gowns, voice, 
and mannerisms, are both hurt and con- 
fused. For Miss Barrymore’s Rose 


Bernd is wholly the peasant woman, 
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Times 


inarticulate, ponderous, bewildered. It 
is a wonderful performance, perhaps the 
greatest of her whole glittering career, 
but in her power and passion, even in 
her and, in some 
curious way, in her appearance, she is 
far more of her brother 
Lionel than of the pearled and sabled 
Ethel Barrymore that everybody knew. 


voice, her gestures, 


suggestive 


\s for the play, well, you know how 


you feel about speaking out of turn 
about any work of Hauptmann’s. The 
mere mention of the name of any Ger- 


man, Scandinavian, or Russian author, 
in a gathering of the local cognescenti, 
makes all present behave as if 
they were overcome by the heat. When 
I am out in company, I know as well as 
the next one how to act when Haupt- 
mann’s name is brought up—how to 
half close the eyes ecstatically and draw 
the breath sharply in, at the same time 


those 


shaking the head slowly and giving a 
little wistful smile, to the pitying mem- 
of the efforts of all art 

But get at home with the 
slippers on and the modern-art earrings 


ory lesser 


ists. me 


off, and I will murmur to you, from 
the heart out, that “Rose Bernd” is 
pretty fairly uninteresting much of the 


time—and a long, long time it seems, 
too. 

It is one of those plays about the 
ruined peasant lass, the devout old 
dumb-bell of a father who simply can- 











not believe that his daughter is a big 
virl now, the strangled baby, and all the 
rest; and even though it is translated 
, from the German, it still remains one of 
those plays. But again the thing hap- 
pens that always happens when there is 
a barrymore in the cast, and that hap- 
pens this time somewhat more star- 
tlingly than ever before—it isn’t the 
play that matters. 

lt is a far cry, to pluck a fresh and 
dew-sprinkled phrase, from the racking 
agonies of Bernd to the sallies 
of the heroine of “The Awful Truth,” 
the season’s first smart comedy. A 
smart comedy is one in which all the 
characters speak lightly and understand- 


Rose 





1 


‘ly of bridge and divorce, tea for any 
number can be 
ice, the 


served at a moment’s 
women wear imported 
mwns, and Bruce McRae plays the hero. 
\nd “The Awful Truth” answers all 

e requirements loudly and  pleas- 


t 
) 


The story is just the old one about 
d the divorced husband and wife who are 
ill in love with each other, but so amus- 
‘ly has Arthur Richman told it, and 
» gayly does the cast carry it off that 
u really don’t bother much about the 
lot itself. Indeed, Mr. Richman 
ves you all possible bother, for the 
eery end is plainly in view from the 
oment the curtain first rises. 

Like most light comedies, “The Aw- 
il Truth’? would be better off if they 
ist stopped and went home at the end 
| second act, 


ot the but since, for some 
4 1 
nfathomed 


there must be a 
hird act, Ina Claire and Bruce McRae 

the people to intrust it to, to keep 
audience from finding out that things 
re really all over quite some time be- 


reason, 


r Whenever the little play shows 
ns of dropping limply to the ground, 
they are standing right by to give it a 
4 ail 


t push up in the air again. In fact, 


smooth teamwork of the entire com- 


inv, and the attractiveness of Gilbert 
Miller’s production have perceptibly 
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more to do with the success of Arthur 
Richman’s play than has the author him- 
self. 

The initial offering at the Empire is 
“La Tendresse,’ which is pronounced 
at its face value by many of the custom- 
ers. Translated from the French of 
Henry Bataille, it turns out to be one 
of those things that every French play- 
wright seems to crave just one shot at 
in his lifetime. It is the story of the 
aging man who finds his mistress has 
been untrue to him—sometimes when it 
reaches our innocent shores the moral 
values are fixed up by making it his 
wife who has been untrue to him, but 
in the case of “La Tendresse,” the lady 
remains his mistress. It is written ac- 
cording to the dear old formula of an 
innocuous act or two and then a big 
scene, which was, indubitably, a good 
formula when it had it. 

There is, unfortunately, a devastati: 


dullness about 1] 


a dull- 
ness that first creeps, then rushes, over 


“La Tendresse,” 


you, that makes you have trouble get- 
ting into any sort of comfortable posi- 
tion in your seat, that makes you fretful 
and hot and conscious of your hands 
and feet. There is talk, and talk, and 
talk, and then a lot more talk—most of 
it in the so-called big scene. People are 
always bidding each other good-by for- 
ever, and then turning at the door and 
coming back for six or seven hundred 
last words. 

some idea of 


Perhaps, if vou could get 
what Mr. Henry Miller 
is saying, it might be better, though I 
can entertain but the gravest doubts of 
there being even a chance of that. And 
the question will never be settled, unt‘) 
the management puts a row of chairs 


up on the stage and lets the audien 
sit six inches away from him, their 
cupped hands at their ears. As it is, 


his lines remain a secret between him 


and Miss Ruth Chatterton, his leading 
woman. 
Even Miss Chatterton can do little to 


help things get along. It was she who 
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played Mary Rose; hence, in these eyes 
she can do no wrong. But her pres- 
ence in this fog only serves to call up 
memories of “Mary Rose” to contrast 
with “La Tendresse,” and that brings 
on nothing but melancholy—not a 
kindly, pleasant melancholy, you know, 
but the real, double-strength stuff. 
Of another importation, Galsworthy’s 
“Loyalties,” there is much better news. 
I don’t like to startle you with novel 
descriptions, but it seems as if the only 
way to summarize it is as a good play. 
It is easily the best play thus far in the 
season, if we must go in for statistics, 
and it deserves far higher tribute than 
that. Also it proves that a well-written 
play, a play composed with regard to 
construction, characterization, and the 
health and well-being of the king’s Eng- 
lish, can be an absorbingly interesting 
play through every minute of its course 
and that without bringing in a burglar 
who turns out to be a detective, a heroine 
who by the terms of her uncle’s will 
must marry twelve 
o'clock to-night, or a sewing basket filled 
with half-made, tiny garments. 
“Loyalties” 


somebody before 


is acted by an all-English 
company, virtually perfectly as far as 
the male side of the cast is concerned, 
and a long way from that by the ladies 
of the gathering. Somehow, many non- 
star, all-English companies seem to di- 
vide themselves neatly in half like that. 
ww. Ws 
R.,” the Theater Guild's first produc- 
tion of its The 


own, of 


There is good news, also, of 


season. Guild has a 


way, almost all its putting 
on plays that are not only things that 
you explain to yourself you really ought 
to see, but that provide a brimming eve- 
ning’s entertainment as well. I don’t 
say that the Guild doesn’t occasionally go 
off and err in the former direction—any 
“Back 
to Methuselah,” six-day race can give 
you a heart-to-heart talk on that topic 

but it has come gloriously back with 


a we me 


of those who lasted through the 





Ainslee’s 


The play is by Karl Capek, one of 
the boys from down Czecho-Slovakia 
way. “R. U. R.”—I know that one 
who tells you the plot of a play is just 
about in a class, as a parlor entertainer, 
with one who relates, in full detail, the 
remarkable dream he had the night be- 
fore, but I don’t want to have any se- 
crets from you—stands for Rossum’s 
Universal Robots. They are mechanical 
men, turned out by the thousands by 
the Rossum company, and sold all over 
the world to act as laborers, and thus 
leave humans free to have a lot of more 
or less wholesome fun. Enterprising 
governments discover that they may be 
used for fighting battles, and so they 
are taught the use of firearms. Even 
tually, the Rossum formula is improved 
upon, and the are made more 
and more nearly human, until they have 
the power of hating, and rise in rebel- 
And the 
scene in which the last few humans wait 
in a barricaded room for the hordes o¢ 
oncoming robots will make your spine 
behave like a 


r¢ ybe ts 


lion against the human race. 


young and vigorous eel 

Here is a play stamped all over wit! 
the poisonous mark of the lofty-browed 
—it has been produced in Vienna, it is 
the work of a author 
Czecho-Slovakia, somehow, 


foreign and 
seems so 
much more foreign than any other place 

it is presented by a management al- 
most holy in its noncommercialism ; and 
yet it will give you just the same sort 
of good, homemade thrills that “The 
Bat” did. 

Like everything the 
“4, 2” l 


by Basil 


Guild produces 
acted, particularly 
Sydney and John Rutherford, 
and strikingly set by the 


wel 


invaluable Le« 
Simonson. 


Despite the fact that this department 


has come right out in print and said how 
it feels about Spanish plays, the Equits 
bhi ahead and chos 


Players went bhlindh 


) 
drama from the Spanish for the first 
1f the series of plavs that they will give 


at the Forty-eighth Street Theater. In 











justice to ““Malvaloca,” it must be said 
that it isn’t quite so Spanish as they 
come; but it is Spanish enough, what 
with its off-stage chapel bells, its songs 
floating in from the Forty-eighth Street 
Spaniards in the wings, its Jwanela, and 
Dona Enriqueta, and Salvador, and the 
rest of them. Also—or perhaps “there- 
fore” is the real word to use—it must 
mournfully be admitted that it is dull 
enough to satisfy the most exacting. 
There is a gleam of cheer, however, in 
thinking how much duller it would have 
been had it been done less adeptly. The 
Equity Players permit themselves no 
stars, in the electric-light sense of the 
word, but their cast includes Jane Cowl, 
Rollo Peters, Frederic Burt, and Louise 
Closser Hale. 

Still another translation is with us; 
that is, it’s with us as this totters to 
press, but they do say that it is none 
too firmly embedded, a fact which draws 
but few tears from these eyes. It is 
“Banco,” adapted by Clare Kummer 
from the French of Alfred Savoir and 
acted by a cast headed by Alfred Lunt 
and Lola Fisher. There were many 
who exclaimed delightedly over its spar- 
kle and its kick, but to us there was not 
a headache in a barrelful. We witnessed 
it in the same spirit in which we read 
Margot Asquith’s autobiography—never 
quite interested, yet never quite bored 
enough to give it up and go to sleep. 
\lfred Lunt’s performance certainly 
had much to do with the promotion of 
insomnia; so mervously and with so 
many grimaces did he play the hero that 
the susceptible among the audience 
found themselves sympathetically 
twitching and making faces right back 

him. 

“It’s A Boy,” William Maguire’s fol- 
lower-up of “Six-Cylinder Love,” is one 
of those dear little plays that shows 
hat everybody in New York is wicked, 
nd everybody in the country is just too 
pure for anything. All those who have 
heen keeping up with the murder news 
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in the daily papers are hereby invited 
to blend their voices in a community 
chorus of “Ye-e-es, they are!” The 
baby in the piece seems to have been 
brought in merely to lend it its snappy 
title. The synthetic infant wrapped in 
flannel is handed around much as cucum- 
ber sandwiches are in an English so- 
ciety comedy, and with even less bearing 
on the plot. 

In the musical contingent, there are 
two operettas: “The Yankee Princess” 
and “The Lady in Ermine.” Now this 
feeling about operettas is a purely per- 
sonal matter, and no one has a better 
right than you to burst a blood vessel 
cheering them. All I say is, if they 
never produce another one, I am going 
to be able to stagger right along and 
never even notice the loss. Maybe the 
music is of a much higher nature than 
that served in revues or just plain musi- 
cal comedies; you will never be able to 
get any argument out of me about it. 
I am willing to come right in on your 
side and concede that it is perfectly 
splendid. But even those of us who 
would leave a note on the pincushion and 
step off into the East River before we 
would permit ourselves to be dragged 
through the “Nibelungen Ring’ have 
our pitiful little preferences in the way 
of music, and when it comes to com- 
posers, “Berlin or bust” is my motto. 

So you can see just how high a valua- 
tion to place on it when I go on to 
remark that, to me, the real musical 
event of the month is the coming to 
town of Nora Bayes. She has a show 
called “Queen o’ Hearts,” this season— 
a long, long show, with a great deal 
of plot and an allowance of comedy lines 
most of which have to do with the amaz- 
ing bulk of an extremely fat lady, who 
is present in the cast apparently to 
supply a butt for the witticisms. But 
the lovely little Edna Hibbard is present 
also, and there is, of course, Miss Bayes 
and lots of her. And you can't, after 
all, want much more than Nora Bayes. 








Talks With Ainslee’s Readers 


a each of our readers we extend our 
cordial Christmas wishes and the hope 
that nineteen twenty-three will be for him 
or her the best year so far. We hand 
you herewith the more tangible form of 
our holiday offering, the January AINSLEE’s. 
We have put into it the best Christmas 
material we could find throughout months 
of searching—for it is, of course, a fact 
that even on the Fourth of July, and long 
before that, we are planning for the holi- 
day number—and we believe that when 
you have finished the whole you will agree 
that the spirit of Christmas has been ren- 
dered with distinctiveness and charm and 
drama by Arns.ee’s splendid group of au- 
thors. 


AVE you ever known an_ exquisite 

woman who, by her very fragility and 
loveliness, seemed to exclude from her ex- 
perience every unlovely, primitive impulse 
of thought or action? And then have you 
happened to stumble on the fact that all of 
the time she was meeting the same oppor- 
tunity for selfish and primitive indulgence 
as those apparently more mortal human 
around her? Something of a disillusion- 
ment, was it not? And Yet scarcely a shock, 
a disappointment. Rather the thrill of mo- 
mentary satisfaction that you got from the 
fairy story in which the fairy mmortality 
was threatened if she kissed the prince 
You rather wished she would, just to test 
her sporting blood. 

George Ferguson was engaged to marry 
one of earth’s loveliest women. Rosamund 
had, in fact, more than ordinary beauty, 
wealth, and social acclaim. He Lad framed 
her gorgeously and, mentally at least, at 
tached the label, “the queen can do no 
wrong.” And then one night, at a hous« 
party, he missed her suddenly from _ the 
group \ storm raged without. She had 
nevertheless disappeared from the house. 
And after frantic searching along the rocky 
shore and among the worried clumps of pine 
he found her, storm tossed and drenched, but 
curiously satisfied with her experience. He 
knew then that there was another Rosamund 
in that frame which he knew not how to 
label 

One of the most searching and heart-grip- 
ping novels . which e have ever read is 
Katharine Newlin Purt's recently completed 





story, “Summoned.” Few writers have so 
thoroughly and sympathetically laid bare the 
very souls of two people in love with each 
other, who are nevertheless fighting other 
lures, other inner urges. When “Summoned 
is published a few months hence in book form 
it is going to take the reading public by 
storm. We are going to give it to AINSLEE's 
readers complete in one issue. Order your 
February number now, and be one of the first 
to read this remarkable novel by one of the 
greatest women writers of the decade. 


” the same number you will find an un- 
usually stirring tale by Beatrice Ravenel, 
called “The Man Who Would Not Wait;” 
a characteristically smart story by Winston 
Bouvé, “Emeralds de Menthe,” which will 
prove just as delectable to you as its engaging 
title; an infinitely moving and dramatic story 
of revolting youth and “crabbed old age,” by 
Augusta Coxe Sanderson, called “Trumpeter 
f the Dawn.” The engaging tale of an 
\merican girl, married to a foreign title, 
who becomes involved in a Balkan political 


and social scandal, which automatically cuts 
her off from her American friends on her re- 
turn to the pretentious Long Island estate, 
is called “The White Shadow.” Izola For- 
rester is the author \fter the moving 
Christmas story, “The Feast of Lights,” in 
the present issue we need say little of Miss 
Forrester’s ability to build into a story a 
splendid combination of pathos and nobility 
of purpose The second of the crisp and 
spirited brit I 





Ige tales by Austin Wade is in 
the February number also. It is called “The 
sridge Flapper.” In it, as usual, this young 
vriter crystallizes and shapes to the pur 
poses of fiction a true-to-life, prevalent so- 
ciety type. If you’re that popular kind of 
dinner guest, who plays bridge fa 
you’ve met the bridge flapper. And whether 
you are or not, you'll be delighted to mee 
her in the February ATNsLer’s. 


ilely, 





In the October number we published a 
charming poem called “Dead Leaves.” It 
was much acclaimed by readers. And it was 
with regret that we learned that the person 
who submitted the poem to us for publ 





a 


tion was not its author, as he represented 
himself to be. The true author of the poem 
is Harold Hoffman, and we acknowledge 
hereby our debt to Mr. Hoffman. 
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If You Were Dying To-night 


and I offered you something that would 
give you ten years more to live, would 
you take it? You’d grab it Well fel 
i it, but don’t wait till 
ying or it won’t do you a bit of 
good it will then be too late. Right 
now is the time. To-morrow or any day, 
some disease will get you and if you 
have not equipped yourself to fight it 
off, you’re gone. I don’t claim to cure 
disease I am not a medical doctor, 
but I'll put you in such condition that 
the doctor will ‘ve to death waiting 
for you to take sick. Can you imagine 
a mosquito trying to bite a brick wall? 
A fine chance. 


A Re-built Man 


I like to get the weak ones. I delight 
in getting hold of a man who has been 
turned down as hopeless by others. It’s 
easy enough to finish a task that’s more 
than half done. But give me the weak, 
sickly chap and watch him grow 
stronger. That’s what I like. It’s fun 
to me because I know I can do it and I 
like to give the other fellow the laugh. 
I don’t just give you a veneer of muscle 
that looks good to others. I work on 
you both inside and out. I not only put 
big, massive arms and legs on you, 

t I build up those inner muscles that 
surround your vital organs. The kind 
that give you real pep and energy, the 
kind that fire you with ambition and 
the courage to tackle anything set be- 
fore you. 


All 1 Ask Is Ninety Days 


says it takes years to get in shape? 
me the man who makes any such 
unc I'll make him eat his words, 
one full inch on your arm in just 
lays. Yes, and two full inches on your 
in the same length of time. Mean- 
I’m putting life and pep into your 






































































old be bone. And from then on, just 
watch ’ grow. At the end of thirty days 
you w know yourself Your whole body 
will take on an entirely different appearance 


But you've only started. Now comes the real 
works. I've only built my _ foundation, 
want just 60 days more (90 in all) and 
you'll make those friends of yours who think 
they’re strong look like something the cat 
dragged in. 


A Real Man 
When I’m through with you, you’re a real Earle E. Liederman as he is to-day 
man. The kind that can prove it You will 


be able to do things that you had thought impossible. And the beauty of it is you keep on going. Your deep full chest 
breathes in rich pure air, stimulating your blood and making you just bubble over with vim and vitality. Your huge square 


shoulders and your massive muscular arms have that craving for the exercise of a regular he man You have the flash 
to ir eye and the pep to your step that will make you admired and sought after in poth, — business and social world. 
This is no idle prattie, fellows, If you doubt me, make me prove it Go ahead. I like . _I have already done this 


for thousands of others and my records are unchallenged. What I have done for them, I wili do for you. Come then, for 
time flies and every day counts. Let this very day be the beginning of new life to you. 


Send for my new 64-page book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It contains dozens and dozens of full-page photographs of both myself and my numerous pupils Also full description of my 
wonderful offer to you. This book is bound to interest you and thrill you. It will be an impetus—an inspiration to every 
red blooded man. I could easily collect a big price for a book of 
this kind just as others are now doing, but I want every man ee oe ee 


and boy who is interested to just send the attached coupon and 
EARLE E. LIEDERMAN, 
Dept. 5001, 305 Broadway, N.Y. City 
Dear Sir:—I enclose herewith 10 cents for which 
you are to ome me, without any obligation on my 
part whateve copy of your latest book, ‘“‘ Museu- 
lar Develo aout nt.’ (Please write or print plainly.) 


: 
I 
EARLE E. LIEDERMAN | Wintsssvcvssasesssasionpedpiainic oe 


. Dept. 5001, 305 Broadway, New York a WITTITTITLiTitititi tT ; Cocccccccccececece eee 
Sr a 


the book is his absolutely free. All I ask you to cover is the price 
wrapping and postage—10 cents. Remember this does not obligate 





you in any way, I want you to have it. So it’s yours to keep. 
Now don’t delay one minute—this may be the turning point in 
your life to-day So tear off the coupon and mail at once while 
it is On your mind, 
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NOW FREE: 


The Book That Has Shown Thousands 
the Way to Amazing Salary Increases 


Do you want to leave the rut of routine work and tlon—certain wa 
start right out making more money than you come objections 
ever dreamed possible ? 
this for thousands of men. Here is the book ° 
which gave them their start. Read how it is Simple as A B es 
now offered to you--FREE! 


Salesmanship” tells exactly how the National Sales- 
ining Association will teach you these principles in your 
A man who had worked at home ;, " , : 7 
nm as you are qualif Q ready, the Association's Em- 
all his life in a routine og at low pay sud- Service helps you to select and secure a selling position 


Ta E this situation: 


; 
denly surprises his friends, by moving into a as city or traveling salesman 
hetter neighborhood, taking a big house, buying a 


car and blossoming out as a well-to-do and influ- Now Free to Every Man Who 


ential citizen in his new 


7 community. How did he . 
do it? What is the secret that he , Si Will Act at Once 
enous gh. He kne w that the bigge st money in We are not making any extravagant claims about what we will do 
business is in Selling, and though he felt that he important features about Salesmanship are contained in our new 
couldn’t sell a thing, he suddenly learned the se- * 


crets that make Master 
to make big money. 


If only one man had found inspiration enoughin  ™ethed 


Sl2odern 
/ Salesmanship 


DEMONSTRATION 
METHOD 


Waning Association 


to stimulate ke iterest ertain ways to over- 
batter down je > es, outwit competition and 
make the prospects t 





We have done exactly 








used? Simple 
for you We don’t have to. All of the amazing proof and many 


-raising book, ‘‘Modern Salesmanship.’’ It is yours—FREE, 
the coupon for it today. It will show you how you can 
quickly become a Master Salesman—a big money maker. It will 
tell you about the National Salesmen’s Training Association system 
of Salesmanship training—about the National Demonstration 
that gives you actual experience while studying—and all 
about the amazing opportunities that await you in the selling fleld. 


a5 








Salesmen and then began 





this remarkable book to jump to a sudden brilliant This may be the one big chance of your life to leave forever be- 

success in the Selling field—into a job paying him hind you the low pay of a routine job for a sudden, brilliant suc- 
many times his former cess at a big salary. 9 Ow 
salary—then you might Is it worth 2c to find out? Then mail this coupon NOW. 


READ 


Charles Beery of Winterset, 
ow YO from $18 a 

rk to a position 
1 "$1,000 the very 

J. P. Overstreet 
of Denison, Texas, read this 
amazing ok, left a job on 
the Capit Police Force at 
4 salary of less than $1,000 





& year and in six weeks 

earned $1,800 Fr. Wynn, 

Portland, Ore an ex-serv- 

ice man earne $554.37 in 

one week Ge W. Kearns 

of Oklahoma City found in 
is a 


way to jump his 
s from $6 0.00 a month 
» $52 in two weeks, and 
C. W. Campbell learned from 
t how he could quit a clerk- 
ing job on the railroad to 
earn $1,632 in thirty days. 











call it luck, But thou- ° e- * 4s 
sands haye done it. National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 4-A, Chicago, Illinois 








. National Salesmen’s syatning Association 
to Make the Biggest Dept. 4-A, Chicago, IL, U. S. A. 
. 
Please send me, without any obligation on my part, your free 
Money of Your Life book, *“‘Modern Salesmanship,’” and full information about the 
Not » of the I hose N. 8. T. A, system of Salesmanship Training and Employme 
name ‘appear in the manel at pervice Also a lst showing lines of business with openin 





left had ever sold a thing for salesmen 
before—not a dime’s worth 
Yet every one of these men . 
through reading this book Name 
discovered an amazingly easy 
way to jump su _- jenly from 
low pay to xtraordi nary Street 
earnings in the selling fleld 

Sounds remarkable. doe sn’t 
it? Yet there is nothing re- 
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markable about it There are City ereereeers err erees SOME, cece eeees 
certain ways to approach dif- 

ferent types of prospects to 

get their undivided atten- ‘ AGO. ccrsceccescesccscoces ...Occupation...... 
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Say “Bayer” and Insist! | Gray Hair 


Mail coupon today for 
free trial bottle of Mary 
T. Goldman's Hair Color 

testorer Test is di- 
rected on a single lock 
and watch results. Watch 





gray streaks disappear and beautiful, even Whe 
natural color return. No streaks or discolora- a ha 
} tion, no “dyed” look. Whe 
| I perfected my wonderful restorer many strat 
years ago to bring back the original color te tom | 


my own prematurely gray hair, and now mil- 
| lions use it. It is clear and colorless, clean as 
water, nothing to wash or rub off. Shampoo as 
} usual, restored color is permanent. 
| Don't let old age be forced upon you by the 
unattractive shades of gray hair which spread 
© quickly Keep your hair youthful-looking. 
| Mail coupon today for free trial bottle. Full 
directions and explanations—all absolutely free 
| postage prepaid; send no money. Fill out cou- 
pon carefully, using X to show color of hair, 
| if possible enclose a lock of hair in your letter, 
| 













Unless you see the name “Bayer” on packag GAAn 9. QoLDiNAN, 8508 Guttean Gate. On Paul, Mien, | 
or on tablets you are not getting the genuine PD te ge a Sal) Ey te 4 in your | 
Bayer product prescribed. by physicians over | fight brown.’ ——labt auburn Glekt rede tie me | 
twenty-two years and proved safe by millions for | Di | 
Colds Headache | Street , ; re | 
Toothache Lumbago | a | 
Earache Rheumatism | bic ceieh uae densa ds eer anen dh on Ohi ned dea 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain i— — ee | 


Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” only. Each 
unbroken package contains proper directions 
Handy boxes of twelve tablets cost few cents. | 
Druggists also sell bottles of 24 and 100. Aspirin 
is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 


Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


America’s leading ib 
lustrated journal for 
writers of Photopiays, 
Short Stories 
Popular Songs, ete 
Contains dozens of 
helpful articles os 
10w to write, how te 
sell, and where te 
sell, Send for FREB 
copy TODAY 


The Writer's Digest 
p 719 Butler Bidg. 
_— Cincinnati, Ohio 











Here’ a Prescription 


or Coughs 


For quick relief try PISO’S—A most | eee tell 
effective syrup different from all others. | 


Safe and sane for young and old. Pleas- | ome 
ant—no opiates—no upset stomach. 
35c and 60c sizes obtainable every where. 
PISO’S*For Coughs and Colds 

a STUART'S PLAPAO - PADS 
are difierent from the truss, 
being medicine Sermons 
30 

d eanrot chafe orpress against 

‘ the pubic bone, Thousands 

7 have successfully treated 

AT H ME Satyent fst: Sine themselves at home without 


made soelf-adh 
hindrance from work—most Grand Prit. 
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ve pure 
posely to hold the distended 
muscles securely in place. 
No straps, buckles or spring 
attached — cannot 











Make 1 to 2 dollars an hour At Home In Your Spare Time cases ed. pan 
We guarantee to make you a Show Card Writer by r i ag velvet—easy to apply—inexponsive,; i 
New Simple Method.’” No Canvassing or Solic Feast Medal and Grand aa Process, of recovery. 

: watural, so afterwards no further use for trusses. 


Working Outfit Free 
We sell your work and pay you cash each week no matter 
where you live 
Iilustrated Booklet and Terms Free 
THE DETROIT SHOW CARD SCHOOL 


@rove it by sending Trial “Of Plapao absolutely FREE 
Write name op Coupon and send TODAY. 


633 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, Me. 


CANADIAN OFFICE UNITED STAT? tala Name 
11 Land Security Bidg., Zit Dinan ish 
Toronto, Unt, Detroit, Mich | BEBIEED ccvecceccccsencccdscesscesces 





Geturo mail will bring Free Trial Plapao. 
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For iO Years 5# 


Hazel Bliss was deformed by Paralysis when 
ababy. She was 11 when she came to McLain 
Sanitarium. Photos and mother’s letter below, 
tell what 5 months’ treatment did: 


When we arrived at the Sanitarium Hazel had 
a badly def rmed foot and walked on her toes. 
alked with her heel and bot- — 





























When we left 5 months later, she had a nice 
straight f 
tom of her f 








ot flaton the floor. I shall gladly } 

recommend your Sanitarium 
to any crippled person. 

MRS. EDITH BLISS, 


Cooperstown, New York. 


FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thor- 
oughly equipped private institution 
devoted exclusively to the treatment 
of Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, Spinal 
Disease and Deformities, Wry Neck, 
Hip Disease, Diseases of the joints, 
especially as found in children and 
young adults. Our Book, “Deformities 
and Paraly and “Book of Refer- 
ences” sent free. 


The L. C. McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
954 Aubert Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Free Book 
Containing completa (pp 
story of the origin 
and history of that 
wonderful instru- 
ment—the . 














k tells you when to use 
—singly, in quartettes, 
. or inregular band; how 
e cello parts in orchestra 











is 
and many other things you would 
like to know. 

You to pley tho scale In one hour's 
Pract 2»0n be playing popular airs. You 








po. rity. Easy to pay by our easy payment pian 


Send for free saxophone book and eatalog of every- 


rue-Tone band and orchestra instrumerts, 


thing . 
ND INS INT ©O. 
BUESCHER 2&2 5D, sae y inert, toa. 








You can produce wonderful, soft, sweet music 
from a common carpenter's saw with a violin 
bow or soft hammer, if you know how. 

No musical ability required—you need 

not know one note from another. 

Easy toLearnin 3 Weeks 


t absolutely guarantee to 
teach you to play popular and 
cl h 


of Instructic hi 
BC hort, simple and onsy . 
Only three lessons, one each 

onths of tedious practice. 


ts: Wr 
today for information *‘How to Play 


as -sen ° 
C.J. MUSSEHL, 325 Mack Bidg., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 





Please mention this magazine 
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when 


Pyorrhea 


Misses 


Only One 


bleeding gums » 


Four persons out of every five 
past forty, and thousands 
younger, too, contract Pyorrhea. 


So be on your guard, especially 
when the gums are tender and 
bleed easily. 


Play safe. Brush your teeth with 
Forhan’s For the Gums. If used 
consistently and used in time, it 
will prevent Pyorrhea or check 
its progress. Keeps the teeth 
white and clean, as well, and 
the gums firm and healthy. 
Pleasant to the taste. At all 
druggists, 35c and 60c in tubes. 

ad 












Formula of 
R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan Company 
New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, 
Montreal 


FOR THE GUMS 
eMore than a tooth paste 
— it checks Pyorrhea 
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DIAMONDS- WATCHES 


Perfection ; 
Diamond Ring 
2—Blue white, per- 
fect cut Diamond.|\ 
The rang is 14-K 
Solid G 









GENUINE DIAMOND RINGS FOR GIFTS 


We import Diamonds direct from European markets and 
sell direct to you A ae. Our immense buying power is ¥ 
agreat saving to Customers testify toLoftis values. 

Oar long years o oan rvice to the public is our Guarantee 
of satisfaction and the safeguard of your interests. 


Send for Free Catalog 
There are over 2,000 illustrations. Select as many ar- 
ticles as you wish and haveall charged in one account. 
Sent prepaid for your Free Examination. Satalone x= 
plains a LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED. jf 


Teewel 
ELGIN 
















Mises 





guaranteed 

25 years. 12 

One: ftth Size,giltdial. 
rted 


No. 16—Wrist Watch, 18 ed Solid White Gold. 
17 Jewels, $39; K, 16 Jewels, $32 
CREDIT TERMS on a articles: 








down, balance divide 1d into eq mts Assc 
within eight months, lor Ci atalog.. patter ns, 
THE oo RELIABLE ORIGINAL 
wa = +" Eu “wns 


H-22 
; 08 N. State St 1. Chi , I. 
sae PO, State, Sire, Clicape, a 
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a Truss 


BE COMFORTABLE — Wear 
the Brooks Appliance, the modern 
scientific invention which gives 
rept ure sufferers immediate relief. 
as no obnoxious springs or ds. 
LL, Air Cushions bind and 
d-aw together the broken s. No R.¢.£ BROOKS 
salves or plasters, Durable. Cheap. Sent on trial to 
prove its worth. Never on sale in stores as every 
Appliance is made to order, the proper size and shape 
of Air Cushion depending on the nature of each case. Beware 
of imitations. for trade-mark bearing port portrait and 
signature of C, E. Brooks which appears on ever: Appliance. 
None other genuine. Full information and booklet sent free 
g plain, ed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 2126 State St., Marshall, Mich. 

















Refreshes Weary Eyes 
When Your Eyes feel Dull 


and Heavy, use Murine. It In- 
stantly Relievesthat Tired Feeling 
— Makes them Clear, Bright and 
Sparkling. Harmless. Sold and 
Recommended by All Druggists. 


MURINE: 











for your EYES 
Comfort Baby’s Skin 
With Cuticura Soap 
And Fragrant Talcum 


Forsameie® Cuticura Talcum, a fascinatin, 


f 
Address Outicura Laboratories, Dept.D, Malden Mass. 


den, Mass. 














Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


Your Choice 


$9022 MUSICAL 


INSTRUMENTS 
We have a we onderft il new system of teaching note music by mall and 
to the first pup in € i wality we will give free a $20.00 superb 
Violin, Tenor Ban », Ukulele, Hawaiian Guitar Sanjo, Guitar, 
Banjo-Ukulele, Mandolin is anjo-Mandolin or Cornet absolutely free, 
A very small charge for lessons your sews | expense Pay nothing if 
you do not learn to play \ e also teac Piano d Organ. Com- 





outfit pi t VW ( no po tion 
LINGERL AND ‘sc HOOL OF MUSIC 
1815 Orchard St., Dept, 197, Chicago, Ii, 


#B7Z700 in 2 Hours 


That's what Ryan made by wearing this Mystic 
Egyptian Luck Ring. Why Be Untucky? 
FAME—-FORTUNE—HAPPINESS~ SUCCESS 
LOVE AND BUSINESS are said by many menand 
women to have come to them with this SACRED 
SCARAB RING. Wear It And See. Makes A Desir 
able Gift Soe a: ae ome ey 
Cash with Order $1.4 0. D. 
Two Rings, Cash, $2. 7, % oO. D. Sees 
Money back if not satisfied. Order Today. 


CHALERP Su peuy HOUSE 
. Dearborn St _ Chicago, Tm. 


plete 








Dept. 120, 








PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
Bow- Lenged ant 


is now more than ever the key- note of success. 
Knock-Kneed men and women, both young and old. will be giad 
to hear that I have now ready for market my new appliance, 
which will successfully straighten, within a short time, bow-leg- 
gedness and knock-kneed legs, safely, quickly and pe ormanently, 
without pain, operation or discomfort. ill not interfere with 
your daily work, being worn at night My new ‘‘Lim-Straitner,” 
Model 18, U. 8. Patent, is easy to adjust; its result will save you 
soon from Surther humiliation, and improve your personal appear 
ance 100 per c 

Write Hg is my free copyrighted physiological and anatomical 
book which tells you how to correct bow and knock-kneed legs 
without any obligation on your part. Enclose a dime for postage. 


M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 
251 L, Ackerman Building BINGHAMTON, Wt. Y. 











PISO’ 
for Coughs & Colds 


For quick relief try Piso’s— 
a remarkably effective syrup dif- 
ferent from all others. Safe an 

sane for young and old. Pleasant 
—no opiates—no upset stomach. 
35c and 60c sizes everywhere. 
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IDVERTISING SECTION 


YOU CAN PLAY THE HAWAIIAN GUITAR 


JUST LIKE THE HAWAIIANS! 


Because Our Native Hawaiian Instructors Will HelpYou 
Our method of teaching is so simple, 
plain and easy that you begin on a 
piece with your first lesson, In half 
an hour you can play it! We have 
reduced the necessary motions you 
jearn to only four—and you acquire 
these in a few minute Then it is 
only a matter of practice to acquire 
the weird, fascinating tremolos, stac- 
catos, slurs and other effects that 
make this instrument so delightful, 
The Hawaiian Guitar plays any 
kind of music, both the mel- 
ody and the accompaniment, 


FREE Our compinte 
course o es- 
sons includes FREE a Beau- Le 
tiful Hawaiian Guitar, all 

the necessary picks and SS 
steel bar and 52 pieces of \ 
Music. Special arrange- 



































































oi 


New Simplified Method 
Of Learning Drawing 





afl and ment for lessons if you have your own Guitar. Amazing shortcut method now teaches you Illustrating, Car- 
superb . Your favorite instrument given away FREE with first lesson. | tooning, and Designing in half the usual time. You learn at 
Guitar, SPECIAL COURSES UNDER FAMOUS TEACHERS. Learn home in spare time, yet your work receives the personal 
ly free, to play VIOLIN, TENOR BANJO or UKULELE. criticism of one of America’s foremost Artists. No matter 
“es (“THIS MAKES A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS GIFT’) what your previous experience or education has been, this 


PL SSS RB RRR ESE Se SS Slee method qualifies you for the fascinating, high-salaried pro- 
s First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. = | f¢ssion—Commercial Art. 













co, Til, ° 233 Broadw: ay (Woolworth Building) NEW YORK & | c oY 
ire . il] information about your 52 easy lessons and 4 
. LE G i R OFFER . : > " 

Mystic : FREE wae . Write today for our handsomely illustrated Free Booklet, 
cose ' Name tee . which tells you how at tHe cost of but a few cents a day you 
oa g Addr : can learn to draw pictures that bring you from $50 to over 
ACRED | $500. Read about the big demand for Artists by Newspapers, 
A Desir- Town Magazines, Department Stores, Advertising Agencies and 
WL VER, | Business Concerns—about the amazing success of our students, 
pe | Special short time offer of Complete Artist's Outfit Free to 





¥. new students. Write for Free Booklet and details of this 


Here’s a Pr t offer. Mail card today. Address 
go, escription Washington School of Art, Inc. 





“_ for Coughs ae Marden Bldg. Washington, D. Cc. 


= DIAMONDS 


For quick relief try PISO’S—A most 
effective syrup different from all others. 















—_ and a oe young and old. Pleas- 
‘ no opiates—no upset stomach. 
35e and 60c sizes obtainable every where. a 
PISO’S— For Coughs and Colds Sa 
= 
willl Don’t send a single pen. Gra 
ee 9 99 ny. Ten days Free Trial. — 
When the ring comes — 
examine it—if you are not -_ 
convinced it is the Greatest } 4 
“I can hear you with the MORLEY Bargain in America, send Pay 
PHONE."’ Itis invisible, weight- it back at our expense. = 
le comfortable, inexpensive Only if 1 pleased, send $1.50 HES 
ed and No metal, wires nor rubber. Can week! he fs = 
se glad be used by anyone, young or old. _ ‘oom Dine 
athe The Morley Phone for the fain Cluster, King with ¢ sed 
wn 5 Diamonds can be yours, F m E 
+ DE AF : No red tape. No risk. . = 
:, Sed . s 
+ fe to the ears what glasses are to Million Dollar FREE Gent ede, pete 
ppear- the eyes. Write for Free Booklet Bargain Book Address Dept. 1921. 
containing testimonials of 
‘ users ali over the country. It 
“7 Gescribes causes of deafness; 
stage. tells how and why the MORLEY 


PHONE affords relief. Over 
one hundred thousand sold 


THE THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26S. 15 St., Phila 


WANTED 


J Railway Mail Clerks 


























$1600 to $2300 Year a FRANKLIN IN INSTITUTE, Dept. L288, Rochester, N. Y. 


4 . MEN BOYS OVER 1 6 c le irs is Send me without ch a ie. ( a) S amale Re oyind Me 
erk Examination questions; Schedule showing places o 
SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY 3 all coming U.S Gove rnment examinations; (3) List of many 


government jobs now obtainable 

Steady work. No layoffs. Paid Vacations. - . 

Common education sufficient: in ame . sees Cee eee eee eee eeeeeseeeeseees 
Send coupon today—-SURE ¢4 Address 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 




















_ 
[ ~~STANDARD_LOADS of 


, GU POND ee Dau Pont makes powder —nor 

oe = —— Du Pont Powders are loaded in 
UPONT (Bul k) SMOKELESS brand ofshell. The name“DUPO; 

[stot came PLES SSE | A SA or “'BALLISTITE™, printed on ti 

Turney » | * alae carton and the top shot wad, tells you 





. what powder you are shooting, 
rant 
Large Dutks | 3% [i-4s % the powder when you buy the shell, 
Mechum Ducks 
Grouse ea E. 1, DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
saryireta . & CO., INC, 
abbits i 
oe Wilmington, Delaware 
Pheasants 
EONS 

Doves ™ ™ 
Quail 3 ™ 
Woodcock 
Shore Bards 
Reed Birds 3 ™m 
Trapshooting}] 3 lite) 
mu 

BALLISTITE (Dense) SMOKELESS 
Uf BALLISTITE (dense) Po 

comparison follows Ue 
“— DRAMS 
































DRAM 
3% equivalent to 
3s“ ’ ° 
5 2 
7” bd ™ ° 
¢ in I2-Gauge loads onty. use No 2 Shot. 











When you do get the time for a few days’ shoot- 
ing, you want to make every shot count. If you 
select standard loads from the table above, you 
don’t need to worry about your ammunition. A cen- 
tury of experience will be behind your trigger finger. 








What every man wants in a shotgun powder 
is given him in “Du Pont” and “Ballistite”.... 
that means confidence —and that means a full 
game bag. Is that not reason enough to look 
for the name on the carton and top shot wad? 


_ SHOOT DUPONT POWDERS 


- Gi POND — ae 
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ALES records again show how 
strongly the public is predis- 
posed in favor of the Hupmobile. 


Our plans called for doubling our 
largest previous year by the end of 
this December. Instead—almost 
three months in advance of our 
plans—our market has doubled itself. 


Between January 1 and October 17, 


when this is written, Hupmobile do- 
mestic sales reached a figure 100 per 
cent higher than the highest here- 
tofore recorded for an entire year. 


Tremendous as this growth has 
been, it is still short of satisfying the 
buying demand built up by 14 years 
of the faithful, saving service univer- 
sally associated with the Hupmobile. 





CThe ‘Hinds Cre-Maids present toyou 
The séason's wisest scheme 

Just use for Health and Comfort true 
Hinos Honey «* ALmonD CREAM: 





D 
HONEY a. ALMOND 
| RE 
| Jace Hands Skin 
ow (Omplexion 


— a 
A S.HINDS CO. 
_ Pearle 
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For Winter Comfort 


Let us send you our newest and most 
attractive booklet —‘*‘ Beauty Land’ — 
which explains the merits of Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream, Simply 
mail a brief request to the A. S. Hinds 
Co. at Portland, Maine, and this pretty 
booklet will come to you in a few days. 


If you’ll just try this wonderful cream 
for some of the purposes described we 
are very sure you will soon give it pref- 
erence, because that is what so many 
other nice looking ladies have been doing 
all these years past. 

Itis the purity and refinement and grati- 
fiying effect of Hinds Honey and Al- 
mond Cream that have gained for it such 
a remarkable nation-wide and world- 
wide patronage. It is good for every- 
body in your home,—grown-ups and 
kiddies. Father and brother like it after 
shaving and to keep their hands smooth 
and good looking. It prevents as well 
as heals the chapping. 


HINDS WEEK-END BOX 


makes a very useful gift and costs only 50c. postpaid, 
or at your dealer’s, It contains those essentials for the 
comfort and attractiveness of the face and hands, Trial 
size, Hinds Honey and Almond Cream, Cold and Dis- 
appearing Cream, Soap, Talc and Face Powder. 


| Z.DMVNVuUtIiDiiiiiDiniiiiniiiiiiii OO | 


As you hike along the windy street 
Facing the blast of icy sleet 

Chapped faces, hands and ankles too 
And windburned skin may trouble you. 
Then pause a bit upon your way 

And take the Cre-Maids’ tip today, 

Just use Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
And meet the weather with joy supreme, 
Frostbites, chilblains and kindred ills 
Hinds quickly comforts, heals and stills, 
Chapping and windburn pass away, 

Soft lovely skin just comes to stay. 
When the windsare raw and the cold extreme 


You need Hinds Honey and Almond Cream, 





WONDERFUL BASE FOR FACE POWDER 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is now used for 
this purpose with marvelous success. Moisten the 
skin slightly with the cream, let it nearly dry, then 
dust on the powder, It will adhere to perfection. 


AS A MANICURING AID THIS CREAM 
softens the cuticle, prevents soreness and preserves ¢ 
the lustre of the nails. 

All druggists and department stores sell Hinds Honey and Al- 
mond Cream. We will mail you a small sample for 2¢ or tril 
bottle for 6c. Ask your dealer for Hinds Superior Toilet 
Requisites, but if not obtainable, order of us, We send pot 
paid in the United States 


A. S. HINDS CO., Dept. 50, Portland, Maine 








